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DE LITTL’ MODDER. 


BY WILLIAM McLENNAN. 








E h’ol’ Zacharie Daoust, wat was 
D marry wid la tante Lisa, ’e say dat 
de littl’ Josephte was de bigges’ littl wo- 
man w'at ‘e h’ever know, an’ dat was my 
modder. 

W’en Mam/zelle Laure was born, an’ 
Madame de Bercy was die two days lvaf- 
ter, dat was for my gran’modder wat 
M’sieuw’ Georges sen’; an’ because she 
was de h’ol’ servant an’ de h’ol’ frien’ 
wid de fam’ly, she go h’up to de manoir 
wid ‘er littl’ Josephte on ‘er h’arm de min- 
ute de news of de trouble was come. 

So de gran’modder bring l’up dose 
two babies togedder, an’ M’sieuw’ Georges 
‘e was glad for ‘ave de littl) modder dere 
for play wid Mam/zelle. 

But bymby, after wile, Mam/zelle was 
grow h’up, an’ de time come wen she 
mus’ go h’on de convent, an’ wen she’s 
gone, de gran’modder sen’ ‘er littl Jo- 
sephte for live wid Ja tante Lisa on de 
village; but h’every summer she go back 
on de manoir for live wid Mam/zelle 
Laure, an’ wait on ‘er w’en she’s ‘ome. 

De littl) modder she was grow h’up all 
dat time too; an’ she was grow h’up ver’ 
pretty girl; h’everybody say dat wat 
know ‘er on dose time, an’ [ll tink she 
was keep pretty h’ever sence; but she 
don’ ‘ave no cavalier, like de h’odder girl 
—she jus’ keep wid ‘erself, an’ Mam/zelle, 
am’ la tante. 

Dere was de young Malouin, wat was 
de son to de h’ol’ Malouin w’at keep de 
‘otel, an’ was de riches’ man on Ste. Phi- 
loméne—e was bodder ‘er plenty, but she 
jus’ ‘ate ‘eem an’ do h’all wat she can for 
keep h’out ‘es way. Nobody know w'y 
dat was. But h’all de time la tante ‘ave 
le pti? neveuw call’ Noél, wat make ‘er de 
visit h’every year, an’ w’en de littl’ mod- 


der go for live wid ‘er, de one visit bring 
de h’odder visit, an’ de nex’ visit bring 
some more, an’ la tante she laugh, an’ 
she say, ‘*’Ow dat was, Noél, you got so 
fon’ de h’ol tante?” An’ ’e laugh, an’ 
de littl’ modder she laugh, an’ la tante 
she laugh de mos’ of h’all, an’ so ’e arrive 
dat de visit h’end on de weddin’, an’ w’en 
dat come, Mam/zelle Laure she was glad 
like de littl modder ‘erself. An’ de 
fadder ‘ave save de money, an’ ’e buy de 
littl’ farm, an’ ’e don’ go *way on de 
shanty some more. 

Soon after dat M’sieu’ Georges was 
got h’ol’ ver’ fas’; an’, widout be sick, ’e 
was die one day soon h’after Mam/zelle 
Laure was marry wid de h’Anglish Cap- 
tain Lawless. An’ de Captain ’e lef’ de 
h’army, an’ ’eem an’ Mam/zelle live on 
de manoir, an’ h’everyt’ing look like ‘e 
was go h’on widout no more trouble 
an’ no more change. 

De Captain ’e was fine big man, w’at 
look like de soldier h’all de time, ‘cep’ 
wen ’e laugh wid Mam/zelle; an’ ’e ‘ave 
de black ‘air w’at curl h’all roun’ ‘es 
‘ead, an’ dere never was nobody more 
fon’ ’es wife nor ’e was wid Mam/zelle. 
‘E bvonly tink for er, an’ dey was wid 
h’each odder de ‘ole time, on de ‘ouse 
an’ de h’outside too, an’ de littl) modder 
was h’always say dey was be togedder 
like dat so much ‘cause no baby never 
come, an’ dat was like dey was h’all ‘lone 
on de worl’ by demself. 

But de people on de village an’ de ha- 
bitants dey don’ like de Captain. Dat’s 
not ‘cause ‘e was h’Anglish; dere was de 
odder h’Anglish people wat live on St. 
Eustache an’ Terrebonne; but ‘e can’ 
speak on de habitants an’ de people like 
dose h’Anglish w’at was h’always live on 
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de country, an’ ‘e never speak de French 
ver’ good; an’ dey begin for say ‘e was 
proud; an’ dat’s de ting w’at de people 
wat live on de contry ‘ate de mos’ of 
h’all. But we don’ see dat; ‘e was h’al- 
ways ’ave de kin’ word for de littl’ mod- 
der, an ‘e speak wid me, and ’e laugh on 
my name, Melchior, an’ ’e sometime give 
me de coppers. But de people w’at don’ 
see ‘eem, dey say ‘e was proud, an’ dat 
was not de trut’, but ‘°e was bad for de 
Captain h’all de same. 

An’ dat summer dere was de talk begin, 
nobody know ‘ow, dat de h’Anglish was 
try to take h’all de farm from de habi- 
tants, an’ dey was wan’ for sen’ h’all de 
French people h’out de co’ntry. An’ de 
stranger come from Mon’réal an’ from de 
States, some French an’ some h’Anglish, 
an’ on de night de men h’all go down on 
de assemblée. An’ de one w’at h’always 
speak de mos’ wid h’every one, an’ h’al- 
ways come for tell de people for go on de 
assemblée, was de young Malouin. 

An’ de littl’ modder, like h’all de res’ de 
women, was not like dat, an’ she tell de 
fadder ‘ow de young Malouwin was bad on 
de h’inside, no matter w’at he say, an’ she 
try h’all she can for keep ‘eem on de ‘ouse. 
But de young Malouin was make like ‘e 
was big frien’ wid ‘eem, an’ ’e tell de fad- 
der lies, an’ ’e h’always got ‘eem on de 
assemblée, an’ ’e lend ‘eem de money w’at 
de littl’ modder say dey don’ wan’, an’ de 
fadder ‘e give de hypothéque on de farm. 
No matter ‘ow ‘ard de littl’ modder try, 
de young Malouin was more strong nor 
‘er, an’ de fadder h’always go wid ‘eem, 
an’ h’all de trouble come dat way. 

H’all dat fall dere was nobody work on 
de fiel’, h’only de women; de men was 
h’always busy on somet’ing h’else; an’ 
more stranger was come t’rough de co’n- 
try, an’ h’every night de assemblée was 
go h’on, sometime on de ‘ouse, sometime 
on de barn, an’ de talk grow more strong, 
an’ never stop. An’ dey say ‘ow some- 
ting will arrive soon, an’ ‘ow nobody will 
be poor no more, an’ ‘ow h’everybody will 
be boss like de h’Anglish. An’ on mos’ 
h’every ‘ouse dere was de new gun, or 
h’else de h’ol’ one was fix’ h’up. 

An’ de young Malouin, dey was call’ 
‘eem Captain now, an’ h’all de time ’e was 
never lef’ de fadder; an’ de littl’ modder 
she don’ try no more; she jus’ ’ave to 
wait an’ see w’at arrive. 

One night de fadder was not come ‘ome 
till de mornin’, an’ dere ’e fin’ de littl’ 


modder was wait for ‘eem, wid ‘er face 
h’all w’ite, an’ like she was get h’ol’, on 
dose days an’ night w’at go so fas’, an’ 
was long like de years too. An’ w’en ‘e 
see ‘er face like dat, e kiss ‘er, an’ ’e say, 
‘“My poor Josephte, dat won’ be long 
time now wen I'll be wid you like be- 
fore.” An’ ’e was so tire’ ‘e lie down on 
de bed, an’ ’e go for sleep. 

But ‘e’s not sleep ver’ good, an’ bymby 
‘e begin for speak somet’ing, an’ I'll see 
de littl’ modder get w’ite like she was w’en 
*e come on de ‘ouse,an’ she say, ‘* Melchior, 
go on de stable an’ see ef de ‘en was lay 
some h’eggs ’—an’ I'll go. 

An’ dat day w’en ’e begin for get dark, 
de fadder put on ‘es capot, an’ ‘e take 
down ‘es gun, an’ ‘e not look on de mod- 
der, an’ ’e don’ say nodding; but w’en ‘e 
pass on de door, ’e turn roun’ an’ ‘e come 
back, an’ ’e kiss ‘er an’ me, an’ den ‘e go. 

After wile de littl’ modder say, ‘* Come, 
Melchior, ‘ere’s de supper”; an’ den she 
fix me for bed, an’ I'll say de prayer wid 
‘er, an’ de littl’ song wat I'll be h’always 
sy ,— 

: “Je mets ma confiance, 

Vierge, en votre secours ; 
Servez moi de défense ; 
Prenez soin de mes jours.” 


An’ she cover me h’up on de bed, an’ she 
kiss me an’ kiss me, an’ tol’ me on de 
mornin’, ef she not be dere, for go down 
on la tante Lisa an’ wait for ‘er, an’ she 
take ‘er big blue cloak, an’ she go too. 

[ll be mos’ h’eight year h’ol’ den, an’ Tl 
not be ‘fraid; [ll jus’ go for sleep. 

An’ w’en [ll sleep, de littl) modder was 
go so fas’ she can on de manoir; an’ she 
was not go by de road, but t’rough de 
fiel’, an’ ‘cause de firs’ snow was come she 
‘ave to run ‘long by de fence, an’ bein’ 
de bushes, an’ bymby she pass onder de 
big trees w’at go h’all de way h’up on de 
front of de’ouse. An’ she h’open de door 
sof’, an’ she pass on de ‘all widout meet 
wid nobody, an’ she come on de big room, 
an’ dere de Captain an’ Mam‘zelle Laure 
was sit on de fire, an’ ‘e was read to ‘er 
wid de book on ‘es ‘an’. 

De Captain ’e jump lh‘up, but de littl 
modder ‘ol’ h’up ‘er ‘an’, an’ she shut de 
door, an’ she tell dem ‘ow de people was 
come on de manoir dat night for get de 
guns an’ de powder w’at dey say de Cap- 
tain ‘ave on de cellar. An’ de Captain ‘e 
laugh, an’ ’e tell ‘er she was de goose for 
be “fraid wid dose story; but den she tell 
‘eem ‘ow she know, an’ w’at dey say “bout 
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‘AN’ ’E WAS READ TO 'ER 


’eem an’ Maim’zelle, an’ ‘ow she was not 
meet wid h’any of de dogs w’en she come 
h’up. An’ den de Captain's face got black 
an’ ‘ard; but w’en Mam/zelle go h’over on 
‘eem an’ try put ‘er ‘an’s roun’ ‘es neck, 
‘e pass ‘es arm roun’ ‘er, like ‘e ‘ol’ ‘er 
safe, an’ es face was sof’ some more, an’ 
‘e say, ‘ Josephte, you was de brave girl, 
an’ [ll t’ank you for come.” 

An’ den ’e take Mam/zelle on one side, 
an’ ‘e speak wid ‘er long time, an’ she 
ery, an’ try for get ‘eem for change wat 
‘e say, an’ de littl’ modder stan’ dere, an’ 
watch de needle on de clock dat go h’on 
an’ h’on, an’ ‘er ‘eart jump h’every time 
w’en she ‘ear de noise h’outside, an’ she 
make de prayer dat Mam/zelle not be fool- 
ish, an’ at de las’ de Captain turn, an’ ’e 
say: *‘‘Josephte, my wife mus’ go h’on 
Mon’réal to-night. Will you go wid ‘er? 
Sen’ Jacques to me, an’ tell Charles to 
put de two ‘orses on de littl’ wagon.” 

But de littl’ modder say: ‘** Dat won’ 


do, Captain. De road’s not safe. De peo- 
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WID DE BOOK ON ’ES ’AN’, 


ple h’always be h’out now on de nights.” 
Den she say ‘ow ef ‘e was trus’ er wid 
Mam/‘zelle Laure, she ‘ave de plan, an’ 
she tell ‘eem w’at dat was. 

Den dey h’all go on de bedroom, an’ 
dere on de dark dey dress Mam/zelle wid 
de warm clo’es, an’ h’over all dey put de 
long blue cloak, like de littl’ modder, an’ 
dey take someting for h’eat, an’ some 
wine, an’ den de Captain h’open de window 
ver’ quiet, an’ ’e lif’ Mam/zelle h’out, an’ de 
littl) modder she come be’in’; an’ den ’e 
‘ol’ Mam/zelle to °eem, an’’e say somet’ing, 
an’ ’e kiss ‘er, an’ ’e put ‘er ‘an’ on de ‘an’ 
of de littl’ modder, an’ ’e say, ‘* Dere, Jo- 
sephte; you take my life wid you too!” 
—an’ dey go. 

W’en dey got h’off from de ‘ouse dey go 
trough de fiel’s for de river, an’ dey don’ 
say nodding, jus’ ‘urry h’all dey was h’able; 
but on de top of de ‘ill dey stop, an’ dey 
look be’in’, an’ dey see de light on de win- 
dow of de big room jus’ like ’e was shine 
before de trouble come—an’ dey go h’on. 
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Nobody meet wid dem, nobody see dem, 
but on de road dey can ‘ear like de people 
was pass. Wen dey get on de river de 
littl’ modder lef’ Mam/‘zelle on de bushes, 
an’ she run h’up de bank, an* bymby she 
come back, an’ she ‘ave de fadder’s canoe. 
Den she run on de bushes for Mam/zelle, 
an’ she don’ reach ‘er before dey ‘ear de 
gun go h’off on de manoir, an’ Mam/‘zelle 
she look on de littl’ modder an’ she go 
for scream; but she h’only put’er bot’ ‘an’s 
on ‘er ‘eart an’ fall on her knees. But de 
littl’ modder get ‘er h’on de canoe bym- 
by, an’ cover ‘er h’up wid ‘er h’own cloak, 
an’ h’every time de gun go, Mam/zelle she 
shake like dey was ‘iter. An’ h’all dat 
night dey go down, down, an’ on de 
mornin’ dey see de church to Repentigny. 

De littl’ modder was ‘fraid for stay dere, 
an’ w'en de curé say “e can sen’ dem on 
de city, no matter ef dey bot’ was sick 
wid de col’ an’ de night w’at was pas’, 
dey bot’ say dey go, an’ before dat night 
dey was drive on to Mon’réal—an’ de littl’ 
modder ‘ave keep ‘er promis’ to de Captain. 

She was sick ‘erself, an’ can’ get h’up 
de next day; but de day h‘after she start, 
an’ dat night she go h’on la tante Lisa, 
an’ nobody h’ax ‘er no question, h’only 
la tante tell ‘er de Captain ‘e’s back on de 
manoir; an’ wen she ‘ear dat she start 
h’otf some more, an’ she go straight on de 
manoir, widout care ef dey see ‘er or ef 
dey don’. 

W’en she was pass on de gate she see 
de big stone pos’ was t’row down, but de 
snow cover h’up mos’ w’at was h’outside. 
But w’en she pass on de ‘ouse, she see de 
wooden shutter was h’all smash wid de 
h’axes, an’ de front door was lie h’on de 
floor, an’ dere was jus’ de bar nail’ ‘cross. 
She crawl onder de bar an’ walk t’rough 
de ‘all, an’ h’open de door of de big room 
sof’, an’ dere was de Captain sit on de fire 
wid one h’arm tie h’up an’ ‘es ‘ead on ‘es 
‘an’; an’ de minute ’e ‘ear de door ’e jump 
h’up, an’ w’en ’e see de littl’ modder stan’ 
dere, hall wite an’ tire’ wid ‘er voyage, ’e 
can’ speak, but she say, *‘ Safe!” an’ de 
Captain say, ‘* Tank God!” 

An’ de littl’ modder see de Captain was 
change’ on dose t’ree days; like ‘er, “e was 
grow h’ol’ wid de trouble w’at was come. 
°E don’ say nodding, but jus’ stir de fire so 
‘e burn h’up good, an’ den ’e make de sign 
wid ‘es good h’arm, an’’e laugh wen de 
littl) modder look on de room—an’ dere’s 
no good for tell de story. 

H’everyt’ing was smash’an’ break h’up; 


de table was fix ‘cross de window, an’ de 
chair, an’ de sofa, an’ de cushion, an’ de 
paillasse, an’ de clo’es from de bed, w’at 
de Captain was pile on de window an’ de 
door, was all h’over de floor; an’ de picture 
of de h’ol’ M’siew Georges an’ Mam/zelle 
Laure an’ de fam’ly, some was pull down, 
an’ de h’odder w’at was lef’ was h‘all cut 
on de face. 

Aw’ h’after—de h’ol’ Jacques tell ‘er ‘ow 
de Captain was sen’ de women h’out de 
‘ouse w’en de people promise’ for lef’ dem 
pass, an’ den ‘ow de Captain an’ Charles 
fight, an’ ‘e was too h’ol’ for do nodding 
‘cep’ load de gun. An’ ’owde Captain was 
shoot Perreault de blacksmith, an’ some 
h’odders too, an’ ‘ow ‘e was near kill’ ‘eem- 
self h’only forde young Malouin; an’ ‘ow 
de young Malouin ‘ave ‘eem tie’ h’up, an’ 
dey smash h'everyt'ing before ‘es h’eyes, 
an’ ’e sit dere an’ ‘e don’ say nodding an’ 
‘es face never change; an’ ‘ow dey ‘unt 
for de powder an’ de guns, an’ don’ fin’ 
ver much. An’ den ‘ow dey go h’off am’ 
take de Captain on St. Isidore; but ’e get 
h’out som’ow, an’ ‘e was jus’ get back on 
de manoir dat day, an’’e fin’ h’only ’eem, 
de hol’ Jacques, wat was lef’ on de ‘ouse. 


Den de trouble come fas’; de fadder 
was ‘way lvall de time, an’ de camp was 
make on St. Benoit an’ St. Eustache; an’ 
one day les troupes was pass on de road 
from Mon’real, an’ den la tante she come 
an’ she try for get de littl’ modder for go 
wid ‘er; but de littl’ modder she kiss ‘er 
an’ she cry, an’ she say she was not ‘fraid 
for ‘erself, an’ ef ‘er man come ’e mus’ 
fin’ ‘er dere. 

An’ de day h’after les troupes pass bad 
news was come from St. Eustache, an’ de 
littl) modder she take me an’ go down on 
de village, an’ h’all de people was do nod- 
ding but go h’on de church an’ say de 
prayer an’ make de veewr, an’ wen de 
news come dat de h’Anglish was kill h’all 
les patriotes some de people was take h’all 
dey can carry an’ run ‘way for ‘ide on de 
woods; an’ on de church dey was ery an’ 
say de prayer h’out loud, an’ h’only de 
curé was dere for say someting. Wat 
‘e was say I'll don’ know, but de women 
don’ cry no more, an’ w'en de dark come, 
me an’ de littl) modder go back ‘ome. 

Aw dat night she don’ put me on de 
bed. She sit on de fire, an’ she ‘ol’ me 
on ‘er knee. An’ on de mornin’, w’en de 
light jus’ begin, we ‘ear de noise like de 
‘orses on de road, an’ w’en dey come on 
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our ‘ouse dey turn in, an’ we wait, an’ den 
de knock come on de door, an’ de door 
was h’open, an’ dere was de Captain Law- 
less wid ‘es cap on ‘es ‘an’. 

An’ ’e ‘ol’ de door h’open, an’ den two 
soldier come on de ‘ouse, an’ dey carry 
somet’ing, an’ de Captain don’ say nod- 
ding, jus’ make de sign wid ’es ‘ead, an’ 
de soldier move h’over on de bed; an’ de 
Captain stan’ dere ‘gains’ de wall like de 
man w’at was tire’ h’out, an’ ‘es face was 
like de face of de h’ol’ man, 


CANADA’S 


HERE is on this 
continent a terri- 
tory of imperial 
extent which is 
one of the Cana- 
dian sisterhood of 
states, and yet of 
which small ac- 
count has been 
taken by those 
who discuss ei- 
ther the most ad- 
vantageous rela- 
tions of trade or 
that closer inti- 
macy so often re- 
ferred to as a pos- 
sibility in the fu- 
ture of our coun- 
try and its north- 
ernneighbor. Al- 
though British 
Columbia is ad- 
vancing in rank 
among the prov- 
inces of the Do- 
minion by reason 
of its abundant 
natural resources, 
it is not remarka- 

ble that we read and hear little concern- 

ing it. The people in it are few, and the 
knowledge of it is even less in proportion. 

It is but partially explored, and for what 

ean be learned of it one must catch up 

information piecemeal from blue-books, 
the pamphlets of scientists, from tales of 
adventure, and from the less trustworthy 
literature composed to attract travellers 
and settlers. 

It would severely strain the slender 
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An’ w’en de soldier go h’out ’e shut de 
door sof’, an’ come h’over on de littl’ mod- 
der, an’ I'll be ‘fraid den’, an’ [ll ‘ide my 
face on ‘er dress, an’ I'll ‘ear ’eem say, 
‘* My poor Josephte, you ’ave save me de 
living, an’ I'll only be h’able for save 
your dead.” 

An’ den de Captain ’e go h’out, an’ we 
‘ear de sleigh an’ de ‘orses go h’off slow, 
slow, down de road, an’ bymby h’every- 
ting was quiet some more—an’ me, an’ 
de littl’ modder, was lef’ alone. 








DORADO. 





facts to make a sizable pamphlet of the 
history of British Columbia. A wander- 
ing and imaginative Greek called Juan 
de Fuca told his people that he had dis- 
covered a passage from ocean to ocean 
between this continent and a great island 
in the Pacific. Sent there to seize and 
fortify it, he disappeared—at least from 
history. This was about 1592. In 1778 
Captain Cook roughly surveyed the coast, 
and in 1792 Captain Vancouver, who as a 
boy had been with Cook on two voyages, 
examined the sound between the island 
and the mainland with great care, hoping 
to find that it led to the main water sys- 
tem of the interior. He gave to the strait 
at the entrance the nickname of the Greek, 
and in the following year received the 
transfer of authority over the country 
from the Spanish commissioner Bodega 
of Quadra, then established there. The 
two put aside false modesty, and named 
the great island ‘‘ the Island of Vancouver 
and Quadra.” At the time the English 
sailor was there it chanced that he met 
that hardy old homespun baronet Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, who was the first 
man to cross the continent, making the 
astonishing journey in a canoe manned 
by Iroquois Indians. The mainland be- 
came known as New Caledonia. It took 
its present name from the Columbia River, 
and that, in turn, got its name from the 
ship Columbia, of Boston, Captain Gray, 
which entered its mouth in 1792, long 
after the Spaniards had known the stream 
and called it the Oregon. The rest is 
quickly told. The region passed into the 
hands of the fur-traders. Vancouver 
Island became a crown colony in 1849, 
and British Columbia followed in 1858. 
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They were united in 1866, and joined the 
Canadian confederation in 1871. Three 
years later the province exceeded both 
Manitoba and Prince Edward Island in 
the value of its exports, and also showed 
an excess of exports over imports. It has 
a Lieutenant-Governor and Legislative 
Assembly, and is represented at Ottawa 
in accordance with the Canadian system. 
Its people have been more closely related 
to ours in business than those of any 
other province,and they entertain a warm- 
ly friendly feeling toward ‘‘ the States.” 
In the larger cities the Fourth of July is 
informally but generally observed as a 
holiday. 

British Columbia is of immense size. 
It is as extensive as the combination of 
New England, the Middle States and Ma- 
ryland, the Virginias, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, leaving Delaware out. It is 
larger than Texas, Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire joined to- 
gether. Yet it has been all but over- 
looked by man, and may be said to be an 
empire with only one wagon road, and 
that is but a blind artery halting in the 
middle of the country. But whoever 
follows this necessarily incomplete sur- 
vey of what man has found that region 
to be, and of what his yet puny hands 
have drawn from it, will dismiss the 
popular and natural suspicion that it is 
a wilderness worthy of its present fate. 
Until the whole globe is banded with 
steel rails and yields to the plough, we will 
continue to regard whatever region lies 
beyond our doors as waste-land, and to 
fancy that every line of latitude has its 
own unvarying climatic characteristics. 
There is an opulent civilization in what we 
once were taught was *‘ the Great Ameri- 
can Desert,” and far up at Edmonton, on 
the Peace River, farming flourishes de- 
spite the fact that it is where our school- 
books located a zone of perpetual snow. 
Farther along we shall study a country 
crossed by the same parallels of latitude 
that dissect inhospitable Labrador, and we 
shall discover that as great a difference 
exists between the two shores of the con- 
tinent on that zone as that which distin- 
guishes California from Massachusetts. 
Upon the coast of this neglected corner of 
the world we shall see that a climate like 
that of England is produced, as England's 
is, by a warm current in the sea; in the 
southern half of the interior we shall dis- 
cover valleys as inviting as those in our 


New England; and far north, at Port 
Simpson, just below the down-reaching 
claw of our Alaska, we shall find such a 
climate as Halifax enjoys. 

British Columbia has a length of eight 
hundred miles, and averages four hundred 
miles in width. To whoever crosses the 
country it seems the scene of a vast earth- 
disturbance, over which mountains are 
scattered without system. In fact, how- 
ever, the Cordillera belt is there divided 
into four ranges, the Rockies forming the 
eastern boundary, then the Gold Range, 
then the Coast Range, and, last of all, that 
partially submerged chain whose upraised 
parts form Vancouver and the other 
mountainous islands near the mainland 
in the Pacific. A vast valley flanks the 
southwestern side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, accompanying them from where they 
leave our Northwestern States in a wide 
straight furrow for a distance of seven 
hundred miles. Such great rivers as the 
Columbia, the Fraser, the Parsnip, the 
Kootenay, and the Finlay are encountered 
in it. While it has a lesser agricultural 
value than other valleys in the province, 
its mineral possibilities are considered to 
be very great, and when, as must be the 
case, it is made the route of communica- 
tion between one end of the territory and 
the other, a vast timber supply will be 
rendered marketable. 

The Gold Range, next to the westward, 
is not bald, like the Rockies, but, except- 
ing the higher peaks, is timbered with a 
dense forest growth. Those busiest of all 
British Columbian explorers, the ‘* pros- 
pectors,” have found much of this system 
too difficult even for their pertinacity. 
But the character of the region is well 
understood. Here are high plateaus of 
rolling country, and in the mountains are 
glaciers and snow fields. Between this 
system and the Coast Range is what is 
valled the Interior Plateau, averaging 
one hundred miles in width, and follow- 
ing the trend of that portion of the conti- 
nent, with an elevation that grows less 
as the north is approached. This plateau 
is crossed and followed by valleys that 
take every direction, and these are the 
seats of rivers and watercourses. In the 
southern part of this plateau is the best 
grazing land in the province, and much 
fine agricultural country, while in the 
north, where the climate is more moist, 
the timber increases, and parts of the 
land are thought to be convertible into 
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farms. Next comes the Coast Range, 
whose western slopes are enriched by the 
milder climate of the coast; and beyond 
lies the remarkably tattered shore of the 
Pacific, lapped by a_ sheltered sea, ver- 
dant, indented by numberless inlets, which, 
in turn, are faced by uncounted islands, 
and receive the discharge of almost as 
many streams and rivers—a wondrously 
beautiful region, forested by giant trees, 
and resorted to by numbers of fish ex- 
ceeding calculation and belief. Beyond 
the coast is the bold chain of mountains 
of which Vancouver Island and _ the 
Queen Charlotte Islands are parts. Here 
is a vast treasure in that coal which our 
naval experts have found to be the best 
on the Pacific coast, and here also are 
traces of metals, whose value industry 
has not yet established. 

It is a question whether this vast terri- 
tory has yet 100,000 white inhabitants. 
Of Indians it has but 20,000, and of Chi- 
nese about 8000. It is a vast land of si- 
lence, a huge tract slowly changing from 
the field and pleasure-ground of the fur- 
trader and sportsman to the quarry of 
the miner. The Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way crosses it, revealing to the immigrant 
and the globe-trotter an unceasing pano- 
cama of grand, wild, and beautiful scenery 
unequalled on this continent. During 


a few hours the traveller sees, across the 
majestic canon of the Fraser, the neglect- 
ed remains of the old Cariboo stage road, 
built under pressure of the gold craze. 
It demonstrated surprising energy in the 
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AN IMPRESSION OF THE SHUSWAP LAKE, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


baby colony, for it connected Yale, at the 
head of short steam navigation on the 
Fraser, with Barkerville, in the distant 
Cariboo country, 400 miles away, and it 
cost half a million dollars. The traveller 
sees here and there an Indian village or 
a ‘‘mission,” and now and then a tiny 
town; but for the most part his eye scans 
only the primeval forest, lofty moun- 
tains, valleys covered with trees as beasts 
are with fur, cascades, turbulent streams, 
and huge sheltered lakes. Except at the 
stations, he sees few men. Now he notes 
a group of Chinamen at work on the rail- 
way; anon he sees an Indian upon a 
clumsy perch and searching the Fraser 
for salmon, or in a canoe paddling tow- 
ard the gorgeous sunset that confronts 
the daily west-bound train as it rolls by 
great Shuswap Lake. 

But were the same traveller out of the 
train, and gifted with the power to make 
himself ubiquitous, he would still be, for 
the most part, lonely. Down in the smil- 
ing bunch-grass valleys in the south he 
would see here and there the outfit of a 
farmer or the herds of a ecattle-man. A 
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burst of noise would astonish him near 
by, in the Kootenay country, where the 
new silver mines are being worked, where 
claims have been taken up by the thou- 
sand, and whither a railroad is hastening. 
Here and there, at points out of sight one 
from another, he would hear the crash of 
a lumberman’s axe, the report of a hunter's 
rifle, or the crackle of an Indian's fire. On 
the Fraser he would find a little town 
called Yale, and on the coast the streets 
and ambitious buildings and busy wharves 
of Vancouver would astonish him. Vice- 
toria, across the strait, a town of larger 
size and remarkable beauty, would give 
him company, and near Vancouver and 
Victoria the little cities of New West- 
minster and Nanaimo (lumber and coal 
ports respectively) would rise before him. 
There, close together, he would see more 
than half the population of the province. 

Fancy his isolation as he looked around 
him in the northern half of the territory, 
where a few trails lead to fewer posts of 
the Hudson Bay Company, where the end- 
less forests and multitudinous lakes and 
streams are cut by but infrequent paddles 
in the hands of a race that has lost one- 
third its numerical strength in the last 
ten years, where the only true homes are 
within the palisades or the unguarded log 
cabin of the fur-trading agents,and where 
the only other white men are either wash- 
ing sand in the river bars, driving the 
stages of the only line that penetrates a 
piece of the country, or are those queer 
devil-may-care but companionable Davy 
Crocketts of the day who are guides now 
and then, hunters half the time, placer- 
miners when they please, and whatever 
else there is a call for betweentimes! 

A very strange sight that my supposi- 
titious traveller would pause long to look 
at would be the herds of wild horses that 
defy the Queen, her laws, and her subjects 
in the Lillooet Valley. There are thou- 
sands of them there, and over in the Nicola 
and Chileotin country, on either side of 
the Fraser, north of Washington State. 
They were originally of good stock, but 
now they not only defy capture, but eat 
valuable grass, and spoil every horse turn- 
ed out to graze. The newspapers aver 
that the government must soon be called 
upon to devise means for ridding the val- 
leys of this nuisance. This is one of those 
sections which promise well for future 
stock-raising and agricultural operations. 
There are plenty such. The Nicola Val- 
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ley has been settled twenty years, and 
there are many cattle there, on numerous 
ranches. It is good land, but rather high 
for grain, and needs irrigation. The snow- 
fall varies greatly in all these valleys, but 
in ordinary winters horses and cattle man- 
age well with four to six weeks’ feeding. 
On the upper Kootenay, a valley eight to 
ten miles wide, ranching began a quarter 
of a century ago, during the gold excite 
ment. The ‘‘cow-men” raise grain for 
themselves there. This valley is 3000 feet 
high. The Okanagon Valley is lower, and 
is only from two to five miles wide, but 
both are of similar character, of very 
great length, and are crossed and inter- 
sected by branch valleys. The greater 
part of the Okanagon does not need irri- 
gating. A beautiful country is the Kettle 
River region,along the boundary between 
the Columbia and the Okanagon. It is 
narrow, but flat and smooth on the bottom, 
and the land is very fine. Buneh-grass 
covers the hills around it for a distance of 
from 400 to 500 feet, and there timber be- 
gins. It is only in occasional years that 
the Kettle River Valley needs water. In 
the Spallumcheen Valley one farmer had 
500 acres in grain last summer, and the 
most modern agricultural machinery is 
in use there. These are mere notes of a 
few among almost innumerable valleys 
that are clothed with bunch-grass, and 
that often possess the characteristics of 
beautiful parks. In many, wheat can be 
and is raised, possibly in most of them. I 
have notes of the successful growth of 
peaches, and of the growth of almond- 
trees to a height of fourteen feet in four 
years, both in the Okanagon country. 
The shooting in these valleys is most 
alluring to those who are fond of the 
sport. Caribou, deer, bear, prairie-chick- 
en, and partridges abound in them. In 
all probability there is no similar extent 
of country that equals the valley of the 
Columbia, from which, in the winter of 
1888, between six and eight tons of deer- 
skins were shipped by local traders, the 
result of legitimate hunting. But the for- 
ests and mountains are as they were when 
the white man first saw them, and though 
the beaver and sea-otter, the marten, aad 
those foxes whose furs are coveted by 
the rich, are not as abundant as they once 
were, the rest of the game is most plenti- 
ful. On the Rockies and on the Coast 
Range the mountain-goat, most difficult 
of beasts to hunt, and still harder to get, 
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is abundant yet. The ‘‘big-horn,” or 
mountain-sheep, is not so common, but 
the hunting thereof is usually successful if 
good guides are obtained. The cougar, the 
grizzly,and the lynx are all plentiful, and 
black and brown bears are very numerous. 
Elk are going the way of the ** big-horn ” 
—are preceding that creature, in fact. 
Pheasants (imported), grouse, quail, and 
water-fowl aré among the feathered game, 
and the river and lake fishing is such as 
is not approached in any other part of the 
Dominion. The province is a_ sports- 
man’s Eden, but the hunting of big game 
there is not a venture to be lightly un- 
dertaken. It is not alone the distance 
or the cost that gives one pause, for, after 
the province is reached, the mountain- 
climbing is a task that no amount of 
wealth will lighten. And these are gen- 
uine mountains, by-the- way, wearing 
eternal caps of snow, and equally eternal 
deceit as to their distances, their heights, 
and as to all else concerning which a 
rarefied atmosphere can hocus-pocus a 
stranger. There is one animal, king of 
all the beasts, which the most unaspiring 
hunter may chance upon as well as the 
bravest, and that animal carries a perpet- 
ual chip upon its shoulder, and seldom 
turns from an encounter. It is the grizzly- 
bear. It is his presence that gives you 
either zest or pause, as you may decide, 
in hunting all the others that roam the 
mountains. Yet, in that hunter's dream- 
land it is the grizzly that attracts many 
sportsmen every year. 

From the headquarters of the Hudson 
Bay Company in Victoria I obtained the 
list of animals in whose skins that com- 
pany trades at that station. It makes a 
formidable catalogue of zoological pro- 
ducts, and is as follows: Bears (brown, 
black, grizzly), beaver, badger, foxes 
(silver, cross, and red), fishers, martens, 
minks, lynxes, musk-rat, otter (sea or 
land), panther, raccoon, wolves (black, 
gray, and coyote), black-tailed deer, stags 
(a true stag, growing to the size of an ox, 
and found on the hills of Vancouver 
Island), caribou or reindeer, hares, moun- 
tain-goat, big-horn (or mountain-sheep), 
moose (near the Rockies), wood-butfalo 
(found in the north, not greatly different 
from the bison, but larger), geese, swans, 
and duck. 

The British Columbian Indians are of 
such unprepossessing appearance that one 
hears with comparative equanimity of 


their numbering only 
20,000 in all, and of 
their rapid shrinkage, 
owing principally to 
the vices of their wo- 
men. They are, for 
the most part, canoe 
Indians, in the inte- 
rior as well as on the 
coast, and they are (as 
one might suppose 
a nation of tailors 
would become) short- 
legged, and with those 
limbs small and in- 
clined to bow. On 
the other hand, their 
exercise with the pad- 
dle has given them a 

° ° THE TSCHUMMUM, OR 
disproportionate de- roo usep IN MAKING 
velopment of their a 
shoulders and chests, 
so that, being too large above and too 
small below, their appearance is very 
peculiar. They are fish-eaters the year 
around; and though some, like the Hy- 
dahs upon the coast, have been warlike 
and turbulent, such is not the reputa- 
tion of those in the interior. It was the 
meat-eating Indian who made war a voca- 
tion and self-torture a dissipation. The 
fish-eating Indian kept out of his way. 
These short squat British Columbian na- 
tives are very dark-skinned, and have 
physiognomies so different from those of 
the Indians east of the Rockies that the 
study of their faces has tempted the eth- 
nologists into extraordinary guessing 
upon their origin, and into a contention 
which I prefer to avoid. It is not guess- 
ing to say that their high cheek-bones and 
flat faces make them resemble the Chi- 
nese. That is true to such a degree that 
in walking the streets of Victoria, and 
meeting alternate Chinamen and Siwash, 
it is not always easy to say which is 
which, unless one proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that if a man looks clean he is 
apt to be a Chinaman, whereas if he is 
dirty and ragged he is most likely to be a 
Siwash. 

You will find that seven in ten among 
the more intelligent British Columbians 
conciude these Indians to be of Japanese 
origin. The Japanese current is neigh- 
borly to the province, and it has drifted 
Japanese junks to these shores. When 
the first traders visited the neighborhood 
of the mouth of the Columbia they found 
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beeswax in the sand near the vestiges of 
a wreck, and it is said that one wreck of 
a junk was met with, and 12,000 pounds 
of this wax was found on her. Whalers 
are said to have frequently encountered 
wrecked and drifting junks in the eastern 
Pacific, and a local legend has it that in 
1834 remnants of a junk with three Jap- 
anese and a cargo of pottery were found 
on the coast south of Cape Flattery. No- 
thing less than all this should excuse even 
a rudderless ethnologist for so cruel a re- 
flection upon the Japanese, for these Ind- 
ians are so far from pretty that all who 
see them agree with Captain Butler, the 
traveller, who wrote that ‘‘if they are of 
the Mongolian type, the sooner the Mon- 
golians change their type the better.” 
The coast Indians are splendid sailors, 
and their dugouts do not always come off 
second best in racing with the boats of 
white men. With a primitive yet in- 
geniously made tool, like an adze, in the 
construction of which a blade is tied fast 
to a bent handle of bone, these natives 
laboriously pick out the heart of a great 
cedar log, and shape its outer sides into 
the form of a boat. When the log is 
properly hollowed, they fill it with water, 
and then drop in stones which they have 
heated in a fire. Thus they steam the 
boat so that they may spread the sides 
and fit in the crossbars which keep it 
strong and preserve its shape. These dug- 
outs are sometimes sixty feet long, and 
are used for whaling and long voyages in 
rough seas. They are capable of carrying 
tons of the salmon or oolachan or herring, 
of which these people, who live as their 
fathers did, catch sufficient in a few days 
for their maintenance throughout a whole 
year. One gets an idea of the swarms of 
fish that infest those waters by the know- 
ledge that before nets were used the her- 
ring and the oolachan, or candle-fish, were 
swept into these boats by an implement 
formed by studding a ten-foot pole with 
spikes or nails. This was swept among 
the fish in the water, and the boats were 
speedily filled with the creatures that 
were impaled upon the spikes. Salmon, 
sea-otter, otter, beaver, marten, bear, and 
deer (or caribou or moose) were and still 
are the chief resources of most of the Ind- 
ians. Once they sold the fish and the 
peltry to the Hudson Bay Company, and 
ate what parts or surplus they did not sell. 
Now they work in the canneries or fish 
for them in summer, and hunt, trap, or 
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loaf the rest of the time. However, while 
they still fish and sell furs, and while 
some are yet as their fathers were, nearly 
all the coast Indians are semi-civilized. 
They have at least the white man’s clothes 
and hymns and vices. They have church- 
es; they live in houses; they work in can- 
neries. What little there was that was 
picturesque about them has vanished only 
a few degrees faster than their own ex- 
tinction as a pure race, and they are now 
a lot of longshoremen. What Mr. Dun- 
van did for them in Metlakahtla—espe- 
cially in housing the families separately— 
has not been arrived at even in the reser- 
vation at Victoria, where one may still 
see one of the huge low shed-like houses 
they prefer, ornamented with totem poles, 
and arranged for eight families, and con- 
sequently for a laxity of morals for which 
no one can hold the white man respon- 
sible. 

They are a tractable people, and take as 
kindly to the rudiments of civilization, to 
work, and to co-operation with the whites 
as the plains Indian does to tea, tobacco, 
and whiskey. They are physically but 
not mentally inferior to the plainsman. 
They carve bowls and spoons of stone and 
bone, and their heraldic totem poles are 
cleverly shapen, however grotesque they 
may be. They still make them, but they 
oftener carve little ones for white people, 
just as they make more silver bracelets for 
sale than for wear. They are clever at 
weaving rushes and cedar bark into mats, 
baskets, floor-cloths, and cargo covers. In 
a word, they were more prone to work at 
the outset than most Indians, so that the 
present longshore career of most of them 
is not greatly to be wondered at. 

To any one who tlireads the vast silent 
forests of the interior, or journeys upon 
the trafficless waterways, or, gun in hand, 
explores the mountains for game, the in- 
frequency with which Indians are met 
becomes impressive. The province seems 
almost unpeopled. The reason is that the 
majority of the Indians were ever on the 
coast, where the water yielded food at all 
times and in plenty. The natives of the 
interior were not well fed or prosperous 
when the first white men found them, and 
since then small- pox, measles, vice, and 
starvation have thinned them terribly. 
Their graveyards are a feature of the 
scenery which all travellers in the prov- 
ince remember. From the railroad they 
may be seen along the Fraser, each grave 
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apparently having a shed built over it, 
and a cross rising from the earth be- 
neath the shed. They had various burial 
customs, but a majority buried their dead 
in this way, with queerly carved or paint- 
ed sticks above them, where the cross now 
testifies to the work at the ‘‘ missions.” 
Some Indians marked a man’s burial- 
place with his canoe and his gun; some 
still box their dead and leave the boxes 
on top of the earth, while others bury 
the boxes. Among the southern tribes 
a man’s horse was often killed, and its 
skin decked the man’s grave; while in 
the far north it was the custom among 
the Stickeens to slaughter the personal 
attendants of a chief when he died. The 
Indians along the Skeena River cre- 
mated their dead, and sometimes hung 
the ashes in boxes to the family totem pole. 
The Hydahs, the fierce natives of certain 
of the islands, have given up cremation, 
but they used to believe that if they did 
not burn a man’s body their enemies 
would make charms from it. Polygamy 
flourished on the coast, and monogamy in 
the interior, but the contrast was due to 
the difference in the worldly wealth of 
the Indians. Wives had to be bought 
and fed,and the woodsmen could only af- 
ford one apiece. 

To return to their canoes, which most 
distinguish them. When a dugout is 
hollowed and steamed, a prow and stern 
are added of separate wood. The prow is 
always a work of art, and greatly beauti- 
fies the boat. It is in form like the breast, 
neck, and bill of a bird, but the head is 
intended to represent that of a savage 
animal, and is so painted. A mouth is 
cut into it, ears are carved on it, and eyes 
are painted on the sides; bands of gay 
paint are put upon the neck, and the 
whole exterior of the boat is then painted 
red or black, with an ornamental line of 
another color along the edge or gunwale. 
The sailors sit upon the bottom of the 
boat, and propel it with paddles. Upon 
the water these swift vessels, with their 
fierce heads uplifted before their long 
slender bodies, appear like great serpents 
or nondescript marine monsters, yet they 
are pretty and graceful withal. While 
still holding aloof from the ethnologists’ 
contention, I yet may add that a book- 
seller in Victoria came into the possession 
of a packet of photographs taken by an 
amateur traveller in the interior of China, 
and on my first visit to the province, near- 


ly four years ago, I found, in looking 
through these views, several Chinese boats 
which were strangely and remarkably 
like the dugouts of the provincial Indians, 
They were too small in the pictures for it 
to be possible to decide whether they were 
built up or dug out, but in general they 
were of the same external appearance, and 
each one bore the upraised animal-head 
prow, shaped and painted like those I 
could see one block away from the book- 
seller’s shop in Victoria. But such are 
not the canoes used by the Indians of the 
interior. From the Kootenay near our 
border to the Cassiar in the far north, a 
cigar-shaped canoe seems to be the gen- 
eral native vehicle. These are sometimes 
made of a sort of scroll of bark, and some- 
times they are dugouts made of cotton- 
wood logs. They are narrower than 
either the cedar dugouts of the coast or 
the birch-bark canoes of our Indians, but 
they are roomy, and fit for the most dan- 
gerous and deft work in threading the rap- 
ids which everywhere cut up the naviga- 
tion of the streams of the province into 
separated reaches. The Rev.Dr.Gordon, 
in his notes upon a journey in this prov- 
ince, likens these canoes to horse-troughs, 
but those I saw in the Kootenay country 
were of the shape of those cigars that are 
pointed at both ends. 

Whether these canoes are like any in 
Tartary or China or Japan,I do not know. 
My only quest for special information of 
that character proved disappointing. One 
man in a city of British Columbia is said 
to have studied such matters more deeply 
and to more purpose than all the others, 
but those who referred me to him cau- 
tioned me that he was eccentric. 

‘** You don’t know where these Indians 
came from, eh?” the savant replied to my 
first question. ‘‘Do you know how oys- 
ter-shells got on top of the Rocky Moun- 
tains? You don’t,eh? Well, I know a 
woman who went to a dentist’s yesterday 
to have eighteen teeth pulled. Do you 
know why women prefer artificial teeth 
to those which God has given them? You 
don’t, eh? Why, man, you don’t know 
anything.” 

While we were—or he was—convers- 
ing, a laboring-man who carried a sickle 
came to the open door, and was asked 
what he wanted. 

‘*T wish to cut your thistles, sir,” said 
he. 

‘*Thistles?” said the savant, disturbed 
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at the interruption. ‘ the thistles! 
We are talking about Indians.” 

Nevertheless, when the laborer had 
gone, he had left the subject of thistles 
uppermost in the savant’s mind, and the 
conversation took so erratic a turn that it 
might well have been introduced haphaz- 
ard into Tristram Shandy. 

‘** About thistles,” said the savant, lay- 
ing a gentle hand upon my knee. ‘* Do 
you know that they are the Scotechmen’s 
totems? Many years ago a Scotchman, 
sundered from his native land, must 
needs set up his totem, a thistle, here in 
this country; and now, sir, the thistle is 
such a curse that I am haled up twice a 
year and fined for having them in my 
yard.” 

But nearly enough has been here said 
of the native population. Though the 
Indians boast dozens of tribal names, and 
almost every island on the coast and vil- 
lage in the interior seems the home of a 
separate tribe, they will be found much 
alike—-dirty, greasy, sore-eyed, short- 
legged, and with their unkempt hair cut 
squarely off, as if a pot had been upturned 
over it to guide the operation. The Brit- 
ish Columbians do not bother about their 
tribal divisions, but use the old traders’ 
Chinook terms, and call every male a 
‘**siwash ” and every woman a *‘ klootch- 
man.” 

Since the highest Canadian authority 
upon the subject predicts that the north- 
ern half of the Cordilleran ranges will 
admit of as high a metalliferous develop- 
ment as that of the southern half in our 
Pacific States, it is important to review 
what has been done in mining, and what 
is thought of the future of that industry 
in the province. It may almost be said 
that the history of gold-mining there is 
the history of British Columbia. Victo- 
ria, the capital, was a Hudson Bay post 
established in 1843, and Vancouver, 
Queen Charlotte’s, and the other islands, 
as well as the mainland, were of interest 
to only a few white men as parts of a 
great fur-trading field with a small Indian 
population. The first nugget of gold was 
found at what is now called Gold Harbor, 
on the west coast of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, by an Indian woman, in 1851. 
A part of it, weighing four or five ounces, 
was taken by the Indians to Fort Simp- 
son and sola. The Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny, which has done a little in every line 
of business in its day, sent a brigantine to 


the spot, and found a quartz vein tracea- 
ble eighty feet, and yielding a high per- 
centage of gold. Blasting was begun, 
and the vessel was loaded with ore; but 
she was lost on the return voyage. An 
American vessel, ashore at Esquimault, 
near Victoria, was purchased, renamed 
the Recovery, and sent to Gold Harbor 
with thirty miners, who worked the vein 
until the vessel was loaded and sent to 
England. News of the mine travelled, 
and in another year a small fleet of ves- 
sels came up from San Francisco; but the 
supply was seen to be very limited, and 
after $20,000 in all had been taken out, 
the field was abandoned. 

In 1855 gold was found by a Hudson 
Bay Company's employé at Fort Colville, 
now in Washington State, near the boun- 
dary. Some Thompson River (B. C.) Ind- 
ians who went to Walla Walla spread 
a report there that gold, like that discov- 
ered at Colville, was to be found in the 
valley of the Thompson. A party of Ca- 
nadians and half-breeds went to the re- 
gion referred to, and found placers nine 
miles above the mouth of the river. By 
1858 the news and the authentication of it 
stirred the miners of California, and an 
astonishing invasion of the virgin prov- 
ince began. It is said that in the spring 
of 1858 more than 20,000 persons reached 
Victoria from San Francisco by sea, dis- 
tending the little fur-trading post of a few 
hundred inhabitants into what would 
even now be called a considerable city; a 
city of canvas, however. Simultaneously 
a third as many miners made their way 
to the new province on land. But the 
land was covered with mountains and 
dense forests, the only route to its interior 
for them was the violent, almost boiling, 
Fraser River, and there was nothing on 
which the lives of this horde of men could 
be sustained. By the end of the year 
out of nearly 30,000 adventurers only a 
tenth part remained. Those who did stay 
worked the river bars of the lower Fraser 
until in five months they had shipped 
from Victoria more than half a million 
dollars’ worth of gold. From a historical 
point of view it is a peculiar coincidence 
that in 1859, when the attention of the 
world was thus first attracted to this new 
country, the charter of the Hudson Bay 
Company expired, and the territory pass- 
ed from its control to become like any 
other crown colony. 

In 1860 the gold-miners, seeking the 
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source of the “ flour” gold 
they found in such abun- 
dance in the bed of the 
river, pursued their search 
into the heart and almost 
the centre of that forbid- 
ding and unbroken terri- 
tory. The Quesnel River 
became the seat of their op- 
erations. Two years later 
came another extraordinary 
immigration. This was not 
surprising, for 1500 miners 
had in one year (1861) taken 
out $2,000,000 in gold-dust 
from certain creeks in what 
is called the Cariboo Dis- 
trict, and one can imagine 
(if one does not remember) 
what fabulous tales were 
based upon this fact. The 
second stampede was of 
persons from all over the 
world, but chiefly from Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. After that 
there were new “* finds” al- 
most every year, and the 
miners worked gradually 
northward until, about 1874, 
they had travelled through 
the province, in at one end 
and out at the other, and 
were working the tributaries 
of the Yukon River in the 
north, beyond the 60th par- 
allel. Mr. Dawson estimates 
that the total yield of gold between 1858 
and 1888 was 854,108,804; the average 
number of miners employed each year 
was 2775, and the average earnings per 
man per year were $622. 

In his report, published by order of 
Parliament, Mr. Dawson says that while 
gold is so generally distributed over the 
province that scarcely a stream of any 
importance fails to show at least ** colors” 
of the metal, the principal discoveries 
clearly indicate that the most important 
mining districts are in the systems of 
mountains and high plateaus lying to the 
southwest of the Rocky Mountains and 
parallel in direction with them. 

This mountain system next to and south- 
west of the Rockies is called, for conven- 
ience, the Gold Range, but it comprises 
a complex belt *‘of several more or less 
distinct and partly overlapping ranges ”— 
the Purcell, Selkirk, and Columbia ranges 
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in the south,and in the north the Cariboo, 
Omenica, and Cassiar ranges. ‘* This series 
or system constitutes the most important 
metalliferous belt of the province. The 
richest gold fields are closely related to it, 
and discoveries of metalliferous lodes are 
reported in abundance from all parts of it 
which have been explored. The deposits 
already made known are very varied in 
character, including highly argentiferous 
galenas and other silver ores and aurifer- 
ous quartz veins.” This same authority 
asserts that the Gold Range is continued 
by the Cabinet, Coeur d’Alene, and Bitter 
Root mountains in our country. While 
there is no single well-developed gold 
field as in California, the extent of terri- 
tory of a character to occasion a hopeful 
search for gold is greater in the province 
than in California. The average man of 
business to whom visitors speak of the 
mining prospects of the province is apt 
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to declare that all that has been lacking 
is the discovery of one grand mine and 
the enlistment of capital (from the United 
States, they generally say) to work it. 
Mr. Dawson speaks to the same point, and 
incidentally accounts for the retarded de- 
velopment in his statement that one note- 
worthy difference between practically the 
entire area of the province and that of 
the Pacific States has been occasioned by 
the spread and movement of ice over the 
province during the glacial period. This 
produced changes in the distribution of 
surface materials and directions of drain- 
age, concealed beneath *‘ drifts” the indi- 
‘ations to which prospectors farther south 
are used to trust, and by other means ob- 
secured the outcrops of veins which would 
otherwise be well marked. The dense 
woods, the broken navigation of the riv- 
ers, in detached reaches, the distance from 
the coast of the richest districts, and the 
cost of labor supplies and machinery-—all 
these are additional and weighty reasons 
for the slowness of development. But 
this was true of the past and is not of the 
present, at least so far as southern British 
Columbia is concerned. Railroads are 
reaching up into it from our country and 
down from the transcontinental Canadian 
Railway, and capital, both Canadian and 
American, is rapidly swelling an already 
heavy investment in many new and prom- 
ising mines. Here it is silver- mining 
that is achieving importance. 

Other ores are found in the province. 
The iron which has been located or work- 
ed is principally on the islands—Queen 
Charlotte, Vancouver, Texada, and the 
Walker group. Most of the ores are mag- 
netites, and that which alone has been 
worked — on Texada Island —is of excel- 
lent quality. The output of copper from 
the province is likely soon to become con- 
siderable. Masses of it have been found 
from time to time in various parts of the 
province—in the Vancouver series of isl- 
ands, on the mainland coast, and in the 
interior. Its constant and rich associa- 
tion with silver shows lead to be abundant 
in the country, but it needs the develop- 
ment of transport facilities to give it value. 
Platinum is more likely to attain impor- 
tance as a product in this than in any 
other part of North America. On the 
coast the granites are of such quality and 
occur in such abundance as to lead to the 
belief that their quarrying will one day 
be an important source of income, and 


there are marbles, sandstones, and orna- 
mental stones of which the same may be 
said, 

One of the most valuable products of 
the province is coal, the essential in 
which our Pacific coast States are the 
poorest. The white man’s attention was 
first attracted to this coal in 1835 by 
some Indians who brought lumps of it 
from Vancouver Island to the Hudson 
Bay post on the mainland, at Milbank 
Sound. The Beaver, the first steamship 
that stirred the waters of the Pacific, 
reached the province in 1836, and used 
coal that was found in outcroppings on 
the island beach. Thirteen years later 
the great trading company brought out a 
Scotch coal-miner to look into the char- 
acter and extent of the coal find, and he 
was followed by other miners and the 
necessary apparatus for prosecuting the 
inquiry. In the mean time the present 
chief source of supply at Nanaimo, sev- 
enty miles from Victoria and about op- 
posite Vancouver, was discovered, and 
in 1852 mining was begun in earnest. 
From the very outset the chief market 
for the coal was found to be San Fran- 
cisco. 

The original mines are now owned by 
the Vancouver Coal-mining and Land 
Company. Near them are the Welling- 
ton Mines, which began to be worked in 
1871. Both have continued in active 
operation from their foundation, and 
with a constantly and rapidly growing 
output. <A third source of supply has 
very recently been established with local 
and American capital in what is called 
the Comox District, back of Baynes 
Sound, farther north than Nanaimo, on 
the eastern side of Vancouver Island. 
These new works are called the Union 
Mines, and, if the predictions of my in- 
formants prove true, will produce an out- 
put equal to that of the older Nanaimo 
collieries combined. In 1884 the coal 
shipped from Nanaimo amounted to 1000 
tons for every day of the year, and in 
1889 the total shipment had reached 
500,000 tons. As to the character of the 
coal, I quote again from Mr. Dawson's 
report on the minerals of British Colum- 
bia, published by the Dominion govern- 
ment: 

‘Rocks of cretaceous age are developed 
over a considerable area in British Columbia, 
often in very great thickness, and fuels occur 
in them in important quantity in at least two 
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distinct stages, of which the lower and older 
includes the coal measures of the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands and those of Quatsino Sound on 
Vancouver Island, with those of Crow Nest 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains; the upper, the 
coal measures of Nanaimo and Comox, and 
probably also those of Suquash and other 
localities. The lower rocks hold both an- 
thracite and bituminous coal in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, but elsewhere contain bi- 
tuminous coal only. The upper have so far 
been found to yield bituminous coal only. 
The fuels of the tertiary rocks are, generally 
speaking, lignites, but include also various 
fuels intermediate between these and true 
coals, which in a few places become true bi- 
tuminous coals.” 


It is thought to be more than likely 
that the Comox District may prove far 
more productive than the Nanaimo re- 
gion. It is estimated that productive 
measures underlie at 
least 300 square miles 
in the Comox District, 
exclusive of what may 
extend beyond the 
shore. The Nanaimo 
area is estimated at 200 
square miles, and the 
product is no better 
than, if it equals, that 
of the Comox District. 

Specimens of good 
coal have been found 
on the mainland in 
the region of the upper 
Skeena River, on the 
British Columbia wa- 
ter-shed of the Rockies 
near Crow Nest Pass, 
and in the country ad- 
jacent to the Peace 
River in the eastern 
part of the province. 
Anthracite which com- 
pares favorably with 
that of Pennsylvania 
has been found at Cow- 
gitz, Queen Charlotte 
Islands. In 1871 amin- 
ing company began 
work upon this coal, 
but abandoned it, ow- 
ing to diffieul- 
ties that were en- 
countered. It is 
now believed that 
these miners did 
not prove the pro- 
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unprofitable character, and that farther 
exploration is fully justified by what is 
known of the field. Of inferior forms of 
coal there is every indication of an abun- 
dance on the mainland of the province. 
‘The tertiary or Laramie coal measures 
of Puget Sound and Bellingham Bay” (in 
the United States) ‘‘ are continuous north 
of the international boundary, and must 
underlie nearly 18,000 square miles of the 
low country about the estuary of the Fra- 
ser and in the lower part of its valley.” It 
is quite possible, since the better coals of 
Nanaimo and Comox are in demand in 
the San Francisco market, even at their 
high price and with the duty added, that 
these lignite fields may be worked for 
local consumption. 

Already the value of the fish caught in 
the British Columbian waters is estimated 
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at five million dollars a year, and yet the 
industry is rather at its birth than in its 
infancy. All the waters in and near the 
province fairly swarm with fish. The 
rivers teem with them, the straits and 
fiords and gulfs abound with them, the 
ocean beyond is freighted with an incal- 
culable weight of living food, which must 
soon be distributed among the homes of 
the civilized world. The principal varie- 
ties of fish are the salmon, cod, shad, 
whitefish, bass, flounder, skate, sole, hal- 
ibut, sturgeon, oolachan, herring, trout, 
haddock, smelts, anchovies, dog-fish, perch, 
sardines, oysters, crayfish, shrimps, crabs, 
and mussels. Of other denizens of the 
water, the whale, sea-otter, and seal prove 
rich prey for those who search for them. 

The main salmon rivers are the Fraser, 
Skeena, and Nasse rivers, but the fish 
also swarm in the inlets into which small- 
er streams empty. The Nimkish, on Van- 
couver Island, is also a salmon stream. 
Setting aside the stories of water so thick 
with salmon that a man might walk upon 
their backs, as well as that tale of the 
stage-coach which was upset by salmon 
banking themselves against it when it 
was crossing a fording-place, there still 
exist absolutely trustworthy accounts of 
swarms which at their height cause the 
largest rivers to seem alive with these 
fish. In such cases the ripple of their 
back fins frets the entire surface of the 
stream. I have seen photographs that 
show the fish in incredible numbers, side 
by side, like logs in a raft, and I have the 
word of a responsible man for the state- 
ment that he has gotten all the salmon 
needed for a small camp, day after day, 
by walking to the edge of a river and 
jerking the fish out with a common 
poker. 

There are about sixteen canneries on the 
Fraser, six on the Skeena, three on the 
Nasse, and three scattered in other waters 

-River Inlet and Alert Bay. The total 
canning in 1889 was 414,294 cases, each of 
48 one-pound tins. The fish are sold to 
Europe, Australia, and eastern Canada, 
The American market takes the Colum- 
bia River salmon. A round million of 
dollars is invested in the vessels, nets, 
trawls, canneries, oil factories, and freez- 
ing and salting stations used in this in- 
dustry in British Columbia, and about 
5500 men are employed. ‘There is no 
difficulty in catching the fish,” says a 
local historian, ‘‘for in some streams 


they are so crowded that they can 
readily be picked out of the water by 
hand.” However, gill-nets are found to 
be preferable, and the fish are caught in 
these, which are stretched across the 
streams, and handled by men in flat-bot- 
tomed boats. The fish are loaded into 
scows and transported to the canneries, 
usually frame structures built upon piles 
close to the shores of the rivers. In the 
vanneries the tins are made, and, as a 
rule, saw-mills near by produce the wood 
for the manufacture of the packing-cases. 
The fish are cleaned, rid of their heads 
and tails, and then chopped up and load- 
ed into the tins by Chinamen and Indian 
women. The tins are then boiled, solder- 
ed, tested, packed, and shipped away. 
The industry is rapidly extending, and 
fresh salmon are now being shipped, 
frozen, to the markets of eastern Amer- 
ica and England. My figures for 1889 
(obtained from the Victoria Times) are in 
all likelihood under the mark for the sea- 
son of 1890. The coast is made ragged by 
inlets, and into nearly every one a water- 
course empties. All the larger streams 
are the haven of salmon in the spawning 
season, and in time the principal ones 
will be the bases of canning operations. 

The Dominion government has found- 
ed a salmon hatchery on the Fraser, 
above New Westminster. It is under 
the supervision of Thomas Mowat, In- 
spector of Fisheries, and millions of small 
fry are now annually turned into the 
great river. Whether the unexampled 
run of 1889 was in any part due to this 
process cannot be said, but certainly the 
salmon are not diminishing in numbers. 
It was feared that the refuse from the 
‘anneries would injure the ‘‘runs” of 
live fish, but it 1s now believed that there 
is a profit to be derived from treating the 
refuse for oil and guano, so that it is 
more likely to be saved than thrown back 
into the streams in the near future. 

The oolachan, or candle-fish, is a valua- 
ble product of these waters, chiefly of the 
Fraser and Nasse rivers. They are said to 
be delicious when fresh, smoked, or salt- 
ed, and I have it on the authority of 
the little pamphlet ** British Columbia,” 
handed me by a government official, that 
‘their oil is considered superior to cod- 
liver oil, or any other fish oil known.” 
It is said that this oil is whitish, and of 
the consistency of thin lard. It is used 
as food by the natives, and is an article 
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of barter between the coast Indians and 
the tribes of the interior. There is so 
much of it in a candle-fish of ordinary 
size that when one of them is dried, it will 
burn like a candle. It is the custom of 
the natives on the coast to catch the fish 
in immense numbers in purse-nets. They 
then boil them in iron- bottomed bins, 
straining the product in willow baskets. 
and running the oil into cedar boxes hold- 
ing fifteen gallons each. The Nasse River 
candle-fish are the best. They begin run- 
ning in March, and continue to come by 
the million for a period of several weeks. 

Codtish are supposed to be very plenti 
ful, and to frequent extensive banks at 
sea, but these shoals have not been ex- 
plored or charted by the government, and 
private enterprise will not attempt the 
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work. Similar banks off the Alaska 
coast are already the resorts of California 
fishermen, who drive a prosperous trade 
in salting large catches there. The skil, 
or black cod, formerly known as the 
‘‘ coal-fish,” is a splendid deep-water pro- 
duct. These cod weigh from eight to 
twenty pounds, and used to be caught by 
the Indians with hook and line. Aiready 
white men are driving the Indians out by 
superior methods. Trawls of three hun- 
dred hooks are used, and the fish are found 
to be plentiful, especially off the west 
coast of the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
The fish is described as superior to the 
cod of Newfoundland in both oil and 
meat. The general market is not yet ac- 
customed to it, but such a ready sale is 
found for what are caught that the num- 
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ber of vessels engaged in this fishing in- 
creases year by year. It is evident that 
the catch of skil will soon be an impor- 
tant source of revenue to the province. 

Herring are said to be plentiful, but no 
fleet is yet fitted out for them. Halibut 
are numerous and common. They are 
often of very great size. Sturgeon are 
found in the Fraser, whither they chase 
the salmon. One weighing 1400 pounds 
was exhibited in Victoria a few years 
ago, and those that weigh more than half 
as much are not unfrequently captured. 
The following is a report of the yield and 
value of the fisheries of the province for 
1889: 


Kind of Fish ~) Quantity. Value 
20,122,128 $2,414,655 36 
2.187.000 218.700 00 
3.749 37.460 00 
12,900 2.580 00 
Sturgeon, fresh............ 318,600 15,930 00 
Halibut, oe : 605,050 80.152 50 
Herring, “ re ee 190,000 9.500 00 
a smoked 33.000 3.300 00 
Ovolachans, * 82,500 8,250 00 
r ED cddeascsec 6,700 1,340 00 
ie salted ..... , 8,800 00 
Trout, fresh : 14,022 1,402 50 
Fish, assorted 322.725 16,136 25 
CI SIGUE w006 ctectacews 52, 8,126 00 
Rock cod . 39,2: 1.962 50 
Skil, salted 56 18,720 00 
| Fooshqua, fresh ..... 268,35 13,417 50 
| Fur seal-skins . ’ 33. 335,700 00 
Hair + . é 5,250 00 
| Sea-otter skins - f 11,500 00 
Fish oil ... als. 420 70,710 00 
Oysters .. *ks 3,000 5,250 00 
1 CIOUMB ..ccvcce.cecccce ‘A 3,500 6,125 00 
ED ¢ctvieas onsets ” 250 500 00 
Crabs 175,000 5,250 00 
| Abelones........ ....-bDOxes 100 500 00 
Isinglass . lbs 5,000 1,750 00 
| Estimated fish consumed 
in province Pee 100,000 00 
Shrimps, prawns, etc 5,000 00 
Estimated consumption by 
Indians 
Salmon 2,732,500 00 
Halibut 190,000 00 
Sturgeon and other fish 260,000 00 
Fish oils ...... anne 75.000 00 


Approximate yield .. $6,605,467 61 


When it is considered that this is the 
showing of one of the newest communi- 
ties on the continent, numbering only the 
population of what we would call a small 
city, suffering for want of capital and 
nearly all that capital brings with it, there 
is no longer occasion for surprise at the 
provincial boast that they possess far 
more extensive and richer fishing - fields 
than any on the Atlantic coast. Time 
and enterprise will surely test this asser- 
tion, but it is already evident that there 
is a vast revenue to be wrested from those 
waters. 

I have not spoken of the sealing, which 
yielded $236,000 in 1887, and may yet be 
decided to be exclusively an American 


and not a British Columbian source of 
profit. Nor have I touched upon the ex. 
traction of oil from herrings and from 
dog-fish and whales,all of which are smal] 
channels of revenue. 

I enjoyed the good fortune to talk at 
length with a civil engineer of high re- 
pute who has explored the greater part 
of southern British Columbia—at least in 
so far as its main valleys, waterways, 
trails, and mountain passes are concern- 
ed. Having learned not to place too 
high a value upon the printed matter 
put forth in praise of any new country, 
I was especially pleased to obtain this 
man’s practical impressions concerning 
the store and quality and kinds of timber 
the province contains. He said, not to 
use his own words, that timber is found 
all the way back from the coast to the 
Rockies, but it is in its most plentiful and 
majestic forms on the west slope of those 
mountains and on the west slope of the 
Coast Range. The very largest trees are 
between the Coast Range and the coast. 
The country between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Coast Range is dry by com- 
parison with the parts where the timber 
thrives best, and, naturally, the forests 
are inferior. Between the Rockies and 
the Kootenay River cedar and tamaracks 
reach six and eight feet in diameter, and 
attain a height of 200 feet not infre- 
quently. There are two or three kinds 
of fir and some pines (though not very 
many) in this region. There is very lit- 
tle leaf-wood, and no hard-wood. Maples 
are found, to be sure, but they are rather 
more like bushes than trees to the British 
Columbian mind. As one moves west- 
ward the same timber prevails, but it 
grows shorter and smaller until the low 
coast country is reached. There, as has 
been said, the giant forests occur again. 
This coast region is largely a flat coun- 
try, but there are not many miles of it. 

To this rule, as here laid down, there 
are some notable exceptions. One par- 
ticular tree, called there the bull-pine—it 
is the pine of Lake Superior and the East 
—grows to great size all over the provy- 
ince. It is a common thing to find the 
trunks of these trees measuring four feet 
in diameter, or nearly thirteen feet in cir- 
cumference. It is not especially valu 
able for timber, because it is too sappy. 
It is short-lived when exposed to the 
weather, and is therefore not in demand 
for railroad work; but for the ordinary 
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uses to which builders put timber it an- 
swers very well, 

There is a maple which attains great 
size at the coast, and which, when dressed, 
closely resembles bird’s-eye-maple. It is 
called locally the vine-maple. The trees 
are found with a diameter of two and a 
half to three feet, but the trunks seldom 
rise above forty or fifty feet. The wood 
is crooked. It runs very badly. This, 
is what gives it the beautiful 
grain it possesses, and which must, sooner 
or later, find a ready market for it. There 
is plenty of hemlock in the province, but 
it is nothing like so large as that which is 
found in the East, and its bark is not so 
thick. Its size renders it serviceable for 
nothing larger than railway ties, and the 
trees grow in such inaccessible places, 
half-way up the mountains, that it is for 
the most part unprofitable to handle it. 
The red the wood of which is 
consumed in the manufacture of pencils 
and cigar-boxes—are also small. On the 
other hand, the white cedar reaches enor- 
mous sizes, up to fifteen feet of thickness 
at the base, very often. It is not at all 
extraordinary to find these cedars reach- 
ing 200 feet above the ground, and one 
was cut at Port Moody, in clearing the 
way for the railroad, that had a length of 
310 feet. When fire rages in the provin 
cial forests, the wood of these trees is 
what is consumed,and usually the trunks, 
hollow and empty, stand grimly in their 
places after the fire would otherwise have 
been forgotten. These great tubes are 
often of such dimensions that men put 
windows ang doors in them and use them 
for dwellings. In the valleys are im- 
mense numbers of poplars of the common 
and cottonwood species, white birch, alder, 
willow, and yew trees, but they are not 
estimated in the forest wealth of the prov- 
ince, because of the expense that market- 
ing them would entail. 

This fact concerning the small timber 
indicates at once the primitive character 
of the country, and the vast wealth it pos- 
sesses in what might be called heroic tim- 
ber, that is, sufficiently valuable to force 
its way to market even from out that un- 
opened wilderness. It was the opinion 
of the engineer to whom I have referred 
that timber land which does not attract 
the second glance of a prospector in Brit- 
ish Columbia would be considered of the 
first importance in Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. To put it in another way, river- 
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side timber land which in those countries 
would fetch fifty dollars the acre sok 
for its wood, in British Columbia wou!d 
not be taken up. In time it may be e 
undoubtedly it must be, when new rail 
roads alter its value, and therefore it js 
impossible even roughly to estimate the 
value of the provincial forests. 

A great business is carried on in the shiy 
ment of ninety-foot and one-hundred-foot 
Douglas fir sticks to the great car-building 
They 
are used in the massive bottom frames of 
palace cars. The only limit that has vet 
been reached in this industry is not in the 
size of the logs, but in the capacities of the 
saw-mills, and in the possibilities of trans 
portation by rail, for these logs require 
three cars to support theirlength. Except 
for the valleys, the whole vast country is 
enormously rich in this timber, the moun 
tains (excepting the Rockies) being clothed 
with it from their bases to their tops 
Vancouver Island is a heavily and valu 
ably timbered country. It bears the same 
trees as the mainland, except that it has 
the oak-tree, and the 
tamarack. The Vancouver Island oaks do 
not exceed two or two and a half feet in 
diameter. The Douglas fir (our Oregon 
pine) grows to tremendous proportions, 
especially on the north end of the island. 
In the old offices of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Vancouver are panels of this 
wood that are thirteen feet across, show- 
ing that they came from a tree whiose 
trunk was forty feet in circumference 
Tens of thousands of these firs are from 
eight to ten feet in diameter at the bottom. 

Other trees of the province are the 
great silver-fir, the wood of which is not 
very valuable; Englemann’s spruce, which 
is very like white spruce, and is very abun- 
dant; balsam-spruce, often exceeding two 
feet in diameter; the yellow or pitch pine; 


works of our country and Canada. 


does not possess 


white pine; yellow cypress; crab-apple, oc- 
curring asa small tree or shrub; Western 
birch, common in the Columbia region; 
paper or canoe birch, found sparingly on 
Vancouver, Island and on the lower Fra- 
ser, but in abundance and of large size in 
the Peace River and upper Fraser regions: 


arbutus; and several minor 
Among the shrubs which grow in 
abundance in various districts or all over 
the province are the following: hazel, 
red elder, willow, barberry, wild red cher- 
ry, blackberry, yellow plum, choke-cher- 
ry, raspberry, gooseberry, bearberry, cur- 


dogwood : 
trees. 
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rant,and snowberry, mooseberry, bilberry, 
cranberry, whortleberry, mulberry, and 
blueberry. 

I would have liked to write at length 
concerning the enterprising cities of the 
but, after all, they may be 
to make themselves known. It 
behind them which 
mankind, and the 
has begun, none too promptly, a series 
of expeditions for exploiting it. As for 
the cities, the chief among them and the 
capital, Victoria, has an estimated popu- 
22.000. district 
wears a prosperous, solid, and attractive 
appearance, and its detached dwellings 
all of frame, and of the distinctive type 
which marks the houses of the California 
towns—are surrounded by gardens. It 
has a beautiful but inadequate harbor; 
yet in a few years it will have spread to 
Esquimault, now less than two miles dis- 
tant. This is now the seat of a British 
admiralty station, and has a splendid ha- 
ven, whose water is of a depth of from 
At Esquimault are 
churches, 
hotels, stores, a naval ** canteen,” and a 
dry-dock 450 feet long, 26 feet deep, and 
65 feet wide at its entrance. The electric 
railroad of Victoria was extended 
to Esquimault in the autumn of 1890. 
Of the climate of Victoria Lord Lorne 
said, ‘‘ It is softer and more constant than 
that of the south of England.” 

Vancouver, the principal city of the 
mainland, is slightly smaller than Victo- 
ria, but did not begin to displace the for- 
until 1886. After that every house 
except one was destroyed by fire. To-day 
it boasts a hotel comparable in most im- 
portant with any in Canada, 
many noble business buildings of brick or 


province, 
trusted 
most 


is the region 


interests government 


lation of Its business 


six to eight fathoms. 


government offices, schools, 


street 


est 


respects 
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stone, good schools, fine churches, a real] y 
great area of streets built up with dwe|| 
ings, and a notable system of wharves 
warehouses, ete. The Canadian Pacitic 
Railway terminates here, and so does the 
line of steamers for China and Japar 
The city is picturesquely and healthful], 
situated on an arm of Burrard Inlet, 
gas, water, electric lights, and shows no 
sign of halting its hitherto rapid growth 
Of New Westminster, Nanaimo, Yale, and 
the still smaller towns, there is not oppor 
tunity here for more than naming. 

In the original settlements in that ter 
ritory a peculiar institution occasioned 


has 


gala times for the red men now and then 
This was the ‘‘potlatch,” a thing to us 
so foreign, even in the impulse of which 
it is begotten, that we have no word or 
It is a feast 
and merrymaking at the expense of some 
man who has earned or saved what he 
deems considerable wealth, and who de 
sires to distribute every iota of it at once 
in edibles and drinkables among the peo 
ple of his tribe or village. He does this 
because he aspires to a chieftainship, or 
merely for the credit of a ‘* potlateh” 
a high distinction. Indians have been 
known to throw away such a sum of 
money that their ‘‘ potlatch” has been 
given in a huge shed built for the feast, 
that hundreds have been both fed and 
made drunk, and that blankets and orna 
ments have been distributed in addition 
to the feast. 

The custom has a new significance now 
It is the white man who is to enjoy a 
greater than all previous potlatches in 
that region. The treasure has been gar- 
nered during the ages by time or nature 
or whatsoever you may call the host, and 
the province itself is offered as the feast. 


phrase to give its meaning. 


AN IDEAL OF THE COAST. 
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) foes of Rohab thrust the tongue in cheek, } 
Smiled in their beards, and muttered each to each; i 
Fleet messengers went riding north and south ME 


And east and west among the tribes, while bruit 
Of rumor ever louder waxed, as plots 

Begot and hatehed in darkness bolder grew, 
And showed themselves in day. 


As adders held 


In a strong grasp writhe to be free and sting, 


























The hostile tribes had writhed while Rohab’s hand Aaa 
Held them in clutch of steel; but now at last, fi oe 


When Rohab left the spear to thirst, the sword 

To rust undrawn, and heard no sound more harsh 
Than the lute’s pleading; now that Lutra’s love 

To him was all in all, to which mere crown ; 
And throne and people counted naught,—there rose ne 
A hundred murmurs sinister—the stir 
And rustle of his foes who knew their time i 
Had come. ; 





His people called for Rohab. Fear { 
Fell like the famine’s blight. His nobles came 4 
Up to the doors behind which Rohab dwelt : 
With joy and Lutra, but the lutes within ; 


Mocked at their suit with merry cadences, 4a 

Behind the portals barred. The baser sort, a 
Angered with fright, and losing fear through fear { + 
More great, sang ribald rhymes about their lord AG 
Under his very lattice; and he heard is 
Only to smile in hearing. ‘* How a wench,” te 


They ecarolled shrilly, ‘‘takes the conqueror 

To be her plaything! What is Rohab now? 
Only an ape that capers to delight 
A wanton’s leisure!” Stinging ribaldry ro 
The king and Lutra laughed at, though the voice 
Of all the land’s despair was in the song. 
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Sedition waxed apace; as rustlings run 
Foreboding through the forest when the storm 
Gathers its force, through all the army stirred 
Murmurs of anger; while the stealthy foe 
Crept ever nearer. 


Then, in wrath was half 
Despair, by his sire’s beard swore Isak, next 
To Rohab’s self in place and might, that, life 
And honor though it cost, he would have forth 
The king, even though he must needs be torn 
From Lutra’s arms. 

‘**No living man,” 
He muttered, ‘‘none, might overcome the king; 
But she 

And down the dusky corridors 
Forbidden to the foot of man he went, 
Still muttering in his beard fiercely, 
‘* But she- 
If. 


The smoke of censers, where heaped aimbergris 
And myrrh and sandal-wood and cinnamon 
Fragrantly smouldered, through the languid air 
Crept upward, wavering slowly as it rose 

To fans of slave girls, whose fair polished limbs 
Glowed through the mists of gauzes roseate. 
The pearly fall of fountains, and afar 

The sound of distant bells, alone broke through 
The luscious stillness of the afternoon. 


At Lutra’s shell-pink feet great Rohab lay, 

His mighty body lapped in silken ease; 

While all his soul yearned with love's ecstasies. 
One. playful finger of her slender hand 

Dented his swarthy cheek’s rough bronze till white 
The pink nail showed, so hard she pressed it in. 
Whereat he laughed, and caught the teasing hand, 
And kissed it till she laughing drew it back. 


Then, to escape the burning of his eyes, 

She turned and stretched her arm like a swan’s neck 
After her lute; a shower of pearl, she ran 

Her fingers twinkling down the liquid strings, 

And broke into a lay, meeting his glance 

With eyes where ever love and laughter welled :— 


‘*Sweetheart, thy lips are touched with flame; 
Sweetheart, thy glowing ardor tame: 
Sweetheart, thy love how can I blame, 

When I, too, feel its fire, 
When all thy fond desire, 
Sweetheart, I know the same? 


‘‘Sweetheart, thine eyes like rubies glow; 
Sweetheart, no more regard me so;— 
Sweetheart, I cannot chide thee though, 

Since my looks too are burning, 
Since I, too, throb with yearning; 
Sweetheart, thy pangs I know! 
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‘‘Sweetheart, the blood leaps in thy cheek; 
Sweetheart, thy very heart-throbs speak; 
Sweetheart, to chide I am too weak; 

My heart, so hotly beating, 
Is still thy name repeating; 
Sweetheart, to still it seek! 


‘Sweetheart, I touch thy brow; 
Sweetheart, I kiss thee now: 
Sweetheart 


But Rohab dashed the pleading lute aside, 
And ended all the lay’s soft amorousness 

To clasp her in his arms, and kiss her lips 
And brow and bosom. Dearer than his fame 
Or land or people was his love. 


The clang 
Of armor and the sound of steps in haste 
Broke through the monarch’s dream. A hand in mail 
Tore roughly at the silks of Samareand 
Which veiled the entrance to that nest of bliss. 


Still in each other's arms, but with embrace 
Half loosened in amaze that one should dare 
Invade that paradise, the lovers looked 
With startled eyes as through the portal came 
Isak, doom-bearing; and on Lutra’s cheek 
Instinctive presage turned love's blushes pale. 
On Rohab’s brow the cloud of mighty wrath 
Swelled black as midnight tempest. 
‘* Wherefore this?” 

He cried. ‘‘Is Rohab counted now so light 
His servants seek his face unbidden ?” 

Word 
There was not in reply; but Isak’s sword 
Hissed in the air, and leaped with burning flash 
Downward on Lutra’s neck, as lightning falls 
Upon a lotus. Her fair head, with all 
Its wealth of hair shining and richly brown 


Like melon seeds, its eyes of topaz, lips 

Like twin pomegranate blooms, its cheeks as smooth 
As a flute’s note, and all that loveliness 

Had caught the heart of Rohab as a snare 

Tangles the faleon in a coil of death, 

Fell, changed to thing of horror, drenched in blood, 
And beautiful no more. 


With cry where rage 
Fought mightily with grief, up Rohab sprang, 
The rubies on his robe outmatched in red 
By blood drops; while his hand sought for his sword, 
But found it not. 


‘*Thine enemies,” in taunt 
Cried Isak, ‘‘at thy very gates set foot, 
And dallying with his love, swordless is found 
Rohab the mighty! Slay not me, O king, 
Who am a warrior, with a hand perfumed 
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By playing with thy lady’s locks! When thou 
Again art Rohab, mine own blade I lend 

Till thou avenge this insult on my head. 

Now, save thy people!” 


All the daneing girls, 
Huddled as sheep crowd when the wolf is come, 
Clustered around, but dared not speak or ery. 
At Rohab’s feet the head that had been she 
Lay white and staring-eyed, ghastly. The king 
Set his teeth hard; his eves were terrible; 
Gray his swart cheeks. An instant as clocks count, 
But space how long to their strained souls! he stood 
Immovable. 

‘So be it! Go before.” 


Without one backward glance to where she lay 
Whom he had loved, he followed Isak forth. 


Ill 
As the simoon which rushes frantic forth 
To blast and blight; as the fell swooping wave 
An earthquake hurls upon the shuddering shore; 
As the dread sword in Azrael’s awful hand; 
So on his foes fell Rohab. All before 
Was pride; behind was shame. Before was strength; 
Behind was death. An all-consuming fire 
He ravaged; and of twice ten tribes, which bound 
Themselves in oath blood-consecrated sword 


Nor death should break their bond nor stay their 
Till they had conquered Rohab, not one man 
Was left to lift the spear. Festered with blood 
Was the wide desert, and the vultures, gorged, 


Even the scent of carrion could not stir. 


His wrath was like a god's. The leaping flames 
Of thirty cities lighted Lutra’s ghost 

The darksome way it went. Drunken with blood 
And mad with rage, the burning lust to kill 

And kill and kill devoured his very soul. 

Since she was dead, it stung him to the quick 
That any dared be yet alive! He slew 

And slew and slew, till there were none to slay; 
Till trampled in the blood-drenched dust lay prone 
The might of all the tribes. 


Ever the king 
Fought with the meanest, with his warriors fared; 
And once, leading himself a band that stole 
To fall upon a village unaware, 
While in the thicket crouched they, came a girl, 
Barefooted and barearmed, a peasant maid, 
Singing as day went down a song of love, 
Twirling her distaff as with shining eyes 
She looked across the plain like one who waits: 


‘*Sings the nightingale to the rose: 
‘Without thy love I die! 
Sweetheart, regard my ery!’ 
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Sings the fountain as it flows: 

‘O lotus, comfort give; 

Sweetheart, for thee I live!’ 
Oh, sweetheart, sweetheart, sweetheart, dear, 
I love thee, and I wait thee here! 


‘Sings the cyclamen to the bee: 
‘In love alone is rest; 
Sweetheart, come to my breast.’ 
Sings the moon on high to the sea: 
‘IT shine for thee alone: 
Sweetheart, I am thine own.’ 
Oh, sweetheart, sweetheart, sweetheart, dear, 
I love thee, and I wait thee here!” 


And Rohab, cut to heart, drew back his band, 
Sparing the village for the sake of her, 

And for the song whose murmuring burden brought 
The memory of another song too sweet, 

Too sad to bear. 


Ever at Rohab’s side, 
Where battle’s fiercest eddies swirled and raged, 
With plumes of bloody foam and dreadful wrack 
Of broken bodies, trampled man and _ horse, 
Tall spear, proud helm, and vaunting blazoned shield 
All ownerless despite their boast, Isak 
Like an avenging angel fought, with sword 
That bulwarked Rohab. Thrice he thrust himself 
Between the king and blows that would have slain; 
Once and again, watching for treachery, 
He gave the warning, saved the king from foes 
Disguised like his own guards, and creeping close. 
Yet ever Rohab, like one hating life, 
Still held his peace, and gave no word of praise. 


iv. 
So wore it till an end was made of war, 
And swords were sheathed for very lack of foes. 


Prostrate on earth, Rohab, within his tent, 
Sorrowed for Lutra, hearing cries of joy 

From all the host, and stir of those who shared 
The spoil, and noise of those dividing slaves, 
And songs of those who revelled, while each ery 
Was as a poisoned dart which stung his soul 
With festering wound. 


Then came the splendid day 
The host gave thanks for victory. The plain 
Sparkled with armor like the sunlit sea, 
And glowed with colors like a sunset sky. 
From every tent-top pennants fluttered gay, 
With brave devices wrought in red and gold, 
Orange and azure, green and amethyst— 
Dragons and monsters, crescents, stars, and all 
The arrogant emblaze of heraldry. 
Like lithe and glistening water-snakes at play, 
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That double coil on coil, twist fold on fold, 
In brave array the squadrons wound and wheeled, 
The air all palpitant with beat of drum 
And blare of trumpets, cymbals, horns, and shawms 
Thicker and richer than the butterflies 
Above the flower-set meads of Gulistan 


4 RP 


‘WHILE IN THE THICKET CROUCHED THEY, CAME A GIRL, BAREFOOTED AND BAREARMED.” 


A thousand banners waving flew, and plumes 
Were as the thistle-down that floats and flies 
Where white wild asses feed by Tigris’ bank. 


So came the army, marching troop by troop, 


W here 


And recompense his heroes. 


tohab sat in state to judge his foes 


After shouts 
Which made the banners shake, and joyful noise 
Of countless instruments, there came at last 
A silence. One by one. war-worn and grim, 
Those leaders of the tribes the sword had spared 
In bitter mockery of mercy, heard 
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‘*BUT ROHAB HID HIS FACE, AND WEPT—FOR HER.”’ 


; 
4 
4 
he: 
' ' 


Their doom of torture with calm front and eyes 
Unquailing, prouder in defeat and shame 

Than even in their days of power and pomp. 
Then one by one the warriors of the king 
Received their meed of richly won rewards 

Of gold or glory, with the word of praise 

From Rohab’s lips, most precious boon of all. 
To every troop its tale of spoil was told, 

Loot of the tribes in gold and gear and gems 
And slaves. 


area Aes 
rer 


= 


Last of the host before the throne 
Knelt Isak. 

On him Rohab looked, no word 
Loosing his firm-set lips, while Isak drew 
His sword from seabbard. 

‘‘Now, O king,” he said, 

‘That thou again art Rohab, prince of all 
Who walk under the stars, I keep my vow. 
Take mine own sword and smite.” 


But Rohab stooped, 
And raised him to his feet; from his own side 
Ungirt the gem-encrusted scabbard. 
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He answered, 


‘*sword for sword. 


AND TRIAL. 


‘Nay,” 


I give thee mine, 


That all men thus may know whom most the king 


Delights to honor.” 


All the cireling host 
Rent the high heavens with shouting, while the king 
With his own hands did on the royal sword 


To Isak’s thigh. 


‘**Rohab the king,” he said, 
‘*Honors thy hardihood, which did not spare 
For fear of death or love of self to slay 


His dearest, even in 
The land. 


Thee highest grace and praise. 


his arms, to save 
Rohab the king commends thee; gives 


Rohab the man 


He paused for one fierce breath, and all the host 
Was still, awed by his wrath; but Isak, pale, 
Faced him unflinching, though he read his doom 


In the king’s blazing eyes. 


The bitter words 
How Lutra 


ran on, 


died. 


‘*Rohab the man,” 
cannot 
Seek her in paradise, 
Where thou hast sent her; 


forget 


say that her lord’s woe 


Is as his valor, matchless among men, 


And not to be assuaged. 
Delights to honor thee. 


Rohab the king 
Rohab the man 


Avenges Lutra’s death, and SMITES!” 


As fleet 


As light the blade that had been Isak’s flashed 


Downward. 


Nor Lutra’s blood, nor blood of all 


The foes of Rohab it had drunk, could glut 
Its thirst insatiate as it leaped in greed 


To drink its master’s. 


Then, as Isak’s head 
Fell as her lovely head had fallen, death 


Were not 


more silent than the awe-struck host. 


But Rohab hid his face, and wept—for her. 


AARON BURR’S CONSPIRACY 


AND TRIAL. 


BY WALTER 8. DRYSDALE. 


fIWHERE was bitter partisan prejudice 

against Aaron Burr before his duel 
at Weehawken with Alexander Hamil- 
ton. The fall of the distinguished ex- 
Secretary at the hand of the Vice-Presi- 
dent heated the public mind until it boiled 
and hissed with indignation; and from 
being at the head of a victorious party 
about to control the country for nearly a 
generation, Burr sank at once, hooted 
and hounded, to the lowest abyss. Fed- 
eralists and Anti-Federalists joined in the 
ery against the doomed man, and vied 


with each other in the choice of terms of 
execration, until the public were disposed 
to believe nothing too traitorous and too 
wicked of one invested by popular imagi- 
nation with every Satanic quality. 

When the announcement was made 
that the fallen chief was equipping a mys- 
terious expedition to carry the Western 
States out of the Union, the bitter hate 
against the man kindled up from the 
ashes, caught at every improbable report, 
and flamed a hundredfold intenser than 
ever. Led by the President's proclama- 
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tion, thundering down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, the whole country rushed 
headlong into the conviction that the 

urderer of Hamilton was a most crafty 
and dangerous traitor, when he was only 
a sharp, ruined lawyer, at bay with his 
countrymen and with his times, seeking 
at a dash to become the Nepoleon of 
Mexico. 

The disposition to make immaculate 
saints of the comparatively good, and to 
blacken the moderately bad into demons, 
has been illustrated in no case more strik- 
ingly than in that of Aaron Burr. Bad 
enough he was, when weighed in exact 
balances, but, judged by the standard of 
the day in which he lived, by no means 
the béte noire, that worst and guiltiest of 
men, that tradition and hasty biography 
have painted him. A superior military 
officer, dazzled by the fame of the French 
Emperor, a little man in stature like him- 
self, knowing the feeling of the country, 
and especially of the West, against the 
Spaniard, he saw no way out of the diffi- 
culties which surrounded him so promis- 
ing as to ride what he esteemed a rising 
wave into the halls of the Montezumas. 
Miranda had been petted at Washington 
and London, and the army of the United 
States, it was understood, was to have co- 
operated with the English navy, in cer- 
tain contingencies, in wresting its Ameri- 
can possessions from Spain as the result 
of his solicitations. Why, then, should 
not his own government look favorably 
upon one of its own citizens seeking to 
compass the same end, in case of Miran- 
da’s apprehended failure, or in connec- 
tion with his suecess? Had Burr’s boats 
moved down the Ohio in the beginning 
instead of at the end of 1806, his expedi- 
tion might have had official countenance 
and been a splendid success. Had war 
with Spain been declared, as he expected, 
after his scheme was in motion, union 
with the forces at New Orleans, in a 
rapid move upon Mexico, might have 
been the pivot of a great and successful 
war. 

Aaron Burr was an ambitious man, 
specious, scheming, unscrupulous. His 
tastes were military, and he had only en- 
tered upon the law when the condition of 
the country had removed all chances for 
advancement in the camp. He had ecar- 
ried with him from the field a soldier's 
weakened moral convictions, and his con- 
tact with professional practice had no ten- 
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dency to strengthen them. The active 
temperament of his father predomina- 
ted over the reflective faculties inherited 
through his mother. He was strong in 
his passions, and, missing the control of 
religious principle, was not restrained 
from licentiousness by the honor of the 
Chesterfieldian gentleman, which he 
made his guiding star. He was patient, 
tasteful, painstaking, courageous. There 
was no fatigue in his perseverance. He 
was calculating, critical, censorious; but 
his criticisms upon men and measures 
were seldom large and fair, and his hes- 
itancy to approve of the opinions and 
methods of his contemporaries was apt to 
be expressed with bitterness. 

While the muscles of his face were 
trained never to betray his feelings, he 
was morbidly sensitive and revengeful. 
His energies were whipped to their high- 
est efforts to show that ‘little Burr” was 
the equal and superior of men of larger 
size and pretensions. His range of know- 
ledge was extensive, and his insight keen. 
Socially he was a gentleman, with pol- 
ished, courtly manners. His moral na- 
ture was dwarfed, and he excluded every- 
thing of a spiritual character from his 
consideration. He was an eminent prac- 
tical lawyer, able to serve his client with 
the law’s delays, doublings, and shiftings. 
He delighted to be seen through a mist, 
and took trouble to gather mystery about 
his person, his plans, and his opinions. 
He was really neither better nor worse 
than the class to which he belonged; and 
as a politician, in one of the stormiest 
periods through which the country has 
passed, he had most of the traits, not even 
exaggerated, which mark the smooth, 
adroit, manipulating manager of a party, 
such as the State of New York has seen 
as conspicuously as in Burr’s case more 
than once—men of the same type, who 
have risen to be candidates for Senators’ 
places, for Governorships, and for even 
higher positions. 

Burr's expedition occurred only three 
years after the purchase of Louisiana, 
before the public mind had become ac- 
customed to the disappearance of French 
officials from the Southwest, and while 
the Spaniards were haughty and aggres- 
sive in the neighborhood of the Gulf. 
The Scotch-Irish of the West and their 
descendants intensely hated the Spaniards 
and French. At the same time the tie 
between them and the old States of the 
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East was weak. The toiling emigrant in 
his log cabin cherished a not unnatural 
jealousy of the richer and more luxurious 
people of the seaboard. Frequently the 
traders upon the river suggested that an 
alliance with the Spaniards or French, 
which would secure the free use of the 
Mississippi and the Gulf, would be of 
more advantage to the West than a con- 
tinuance in the Union. This was never 
a prevalent sentiment, however, national 
dislike to the people speaking foreign 
languages more than balancing any dan- 
ger from this source. 

The purchase of Louisiana had left 
only the Spaniards on the southern bor- 
der, but they were known to be exciting 
the Indians against the States, and to be 
bitterly hostile. In 1806 nothing but the 
threat of Napoleon, in the spirit of the 
old family compact, that a war of the 
United States with Spain would also be 
a war with France, held back Jefferson’s 
administration from aggression. About 
then the Spaniards advanced twelve hun- 
dred men to Nacogdoches, and Wilkin- 
son, then in command of the United States 
forces, hurried up six hundred regulars 
to the Sabine to meet them. In July, 
1806, it was believed throughout the coun- 
try that war with Spain was inevitable. 
When Aaron Burr took his exploratory 
trip through the Southwest on the ex- 
piration of his Vice- Presidency, he had 
noted the intensity of the Western feeling 
against Spain, and had heard the re- 
proaches and complainings of the disaf- 
fected Kentuckians against the central 
government at Washington.  Filibus- 
tering on the part of citizens had not 
yet come to be a defined offence, though 
the government had pronounced against 
French expeditions into Spanish territory, 
gathered upon United States soil, and led 
to invasion by French officers. Miranda 
had not been allowed by President Adams 


-to approach him, but it was not disguised 


that when he sailed it was next to cer- 
tain that if success were probable, he 
would be supported by both the American 
army and the British navy. The death 
of William Pitt at the opening of the 
year 1806 had broken up this arrange- 
ment, and the Miranda expedition to 
Venezuela, carrying with it the best wish- 
es of the people and of the administration, 
proved a failure. 

It was in July of 1806 that Burr, thor- 
oughly convinced that nothing could pre- 
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vent war with Spain, bought four hiun- 
dred thousand acres of land on the Wa 
shita, of the Baron Bastrop assignment. 
for forty thousand dollars, paying down 
five thousand. Had Burr started on })js 
adventure at the beginning instead of at 
the close of this year, his movement would 
likely have been popular beyond prece- 
dent, and East and West would have 
flocked to re-enforce him. There would 
then have been no chance of misconceiy- 
ing or misrepresenting the object he had 
in view. But the crisis passed, and, con- 
trary to his expectation, no war ‘came 
The moment was lost, the chance for pre- 
cipitating war was gone, and his scheme 
as originally concocted had either to be 
entirely abandoned or prosecuted very 
cautiously, with almost every probability 
of its being misunderstood and thwarted 
He persevered in it, without well adapt- 
ing it to the change of circumstances, 
made no efforts to guard it at points where 
it provoked remark and woke suspicion, 
and pressed on with unwarranted enthu 
siasm, until his boats grounded in the 
swamps of the Mississippi, and he was 
a prisoner, charged with high treason 
against the United States. 

Aaron Burr was no friend of the Con- 
stitution of 1787, distrusted the perma 
nence of the Union, and was accustomed 
to speak disparagingly of the government. 
But it was a common opinion of the time, 
boldly expressed by many leading men, 
that republicanism in America had no 
future, and would be sure to end in dis- 
union. Burr, admiring Napoleon’s de- 
cided way of doing things, went further 
than this, and was in the habit of boast- 
ing that with a few hundred men he 
could throw the entire administration into 
the Potomac, and make himself Dictator: 
but in this he did not speak understand- 
ingly. On the 3d of November he was 
charged by Davies, the attorney for the 
United States, before the court at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, with having in prepara- 
tion an enterprise contrary to the laws 
of the United States; for by this time thie 
country was filled with rumors of some 
mysterious scheme for military aggression 
that he was agitating. He denied the 
charge indignantly, met it promptly and 
fairly, and gave his word of honor to 
Henry Clay, who defended him, that the 
charge was unfounded. Upon his deatli- 
bed he declared solemnly that he had 
never entertained any project for disunit- 





ing the States. The country made up 
‘ts mind, in a paroxysm of alarm, that 
Burr meditated the rankest treason, and 
meant to seize the Mississippi Valley and 

id it to Mexico, to be wrested from the 

Spaniards in order to create an empire for 
mself and his daughter, Theodosia. He 
is, according to rumor, to lead the dis- 
nion party, not yet extinct in Kentucky, 
nd dissolve the bond that held West and 
Jast to the administration at Washington. 

Burr’s scheme, shaped after conference 
vith Wilkinson and others, and depend- 
ent for success on war with Spain, could 
ever have been altered in details to suit 
state of things different from that in 
which it was first conceived. If war did 
not oeeur, he seems to have felt certain 
of his ability at any time to precipitate 
hostilities through the commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Southwest. At 
the same time his relations with Wilkin- 
son were never so exactly defined as to 
make reasonable any such dependence 
upon his old companion at Quebec. Or, 
if the first matured scheme of the enter- 
prise were at all changed, it must only 
have been by Burr’s amplifying it to di- 
mensions it was not originally intended 
to assume, and by complicating it where 
at first it was simple and perhaps practi- 
cable. From beginning to end, as it was 
conducted, the expedition was wild, poor- 
ly arranged, and insanely executed. 

As the year 1806 was drawing to a 
close, four good-sized bateaux, rowed by 
a handful of hardy men, wakened the 
echoes down the Ohio and the Mississippi 
rivers. A few were from the Atlantic 
States, but the majority were sturdy ad- 
venturers, whose sharp eye and steady 
hand had been acquired by a free hunt- 
er’s life in the West. At the bottoms of 
the boats lay their rifles; their tanned 
shoulders were covered with motley 
shirts; many of them hid their faces un- 
der coarse broad-brimmed hats, and many 
had no hats at all. Now the boats glided 
with the current, and then the steady pull 
of the practised rowers caused them to 
shoot rapidly forward. 

On the shores of the river as they ad- 
vanced were concealed parties from Ohio, 
Virginia, and Kentucky, ready to pounce 
upon them. The conspirators reached 
the mouth of the Cumberland River un- 
molested. Here they were joined by two 
boats, the whole party making in all thir- 
teen boats and sixty men. The flotilla 
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now took in a quick, wiry little command- 
er, whom all recognized as Aaron Burr, 
the ex- Vice-President of the United States. 
Harman Blennerhasset, the short-sight- 
ed Irish gentleman from whose little isl- 
and home and at whose bidding the first 
few boats lad cast out into the stream, 
reported immediately to Burr, and sub- 
mitted himself and his party to his or- 
ders. With Wilkinson and the troops of 
the United States ready to join with him 
at New Orleans or in its neighborhood, 
Burr's expedition of sixty men has an in- 
terpretation that, with a little difficulty, 
may be considered the plan of a sane 
mind; but Burr moving on Mexico at the 
head of sixty men, with Wilkinson un- 
committed or liable to prove false to his 
promises, was a madness almost without 
parallel. At the critical moment the six- 
ty men and their commander stood alone; 
Wilkinson was not with them. 

Not only were the Western States and 
Territories in commotion to arrest the 
course of Burr's insignificant flotilla, but 
Jefferson, who had issued his formidable 
proclamation on the 27th of November, 
exposing and denouncing the expedition, 
was thoroughly alarmed, and was bring- 
ing all the resources of the general gov- 
ernment to bear against the thirteen boats 
and sixty backwoodsmen. It was now 
December. The flotilla had descended to 
Bayou Pierre, and Natchez was only thir- 
ty miles beyond. General Wilkinson was 
Governor of the new Territory of Louisi- 
ana, then only three years in the posses- 
sion of the United States. Burr had been 
in communication with Wilkinson; he 
had talked his expedition thoroughly over 
with him when, shortly before, visiting 
the country. Wilkinson, sure of war with 
Spain, and seeing a grand opportunity in 
a dash upon Mexico, had probably helped 
to share the whole original plan. Their 
relations were supposed to be sufficiently 
understood on the setting out upon the 
expedition, but the mysterious Burr sent 
forward by a sure hand a full letter in 
cipher, then more used than now, com- 
municating his intentions. If Wilkinson 
had completely committed himself to the 
expedition, which does not appear prob- 
able, calmer consideration or the course of 
events had led him to waver. There was 
no war with Spain; the government at 
Washington, which the West had expect- 
ed to break down, was stronger than ever. 
To take part with Burr and lead the Unit- 
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ed States forces against Mexico, even if 
he were able to attach them to his for- 
tunes, was to prove treacherous to his 
trust and traitorous to his country with no 
chances favoring success. The letter in 
cipher which had been intended to lead 
Wilkinson to active co-operation, and 
which in its very terms was taking for 
granted that Wilkinson needed still fur- 
ther to be influenced, was sent on to Presi- 
dent Jefferson with the Governor’s inter- 
pretation. Burr professed to consider 
Wilkinson thoroughly committed to him 
past extrication, while the rough, red- 
faced soldier in command on the Spanish 
border felt himself sufficiently free to make 
a choice between duty to his government 
and subordination to an adventurer start- 
ing without full consultation with him on 
a hopeless raid against Mexico. 

In Louisiana at this precise time there 
was a small demonstrative French popu- 
lation, dissatisfied with Napoleon’s sale of 
the country west of the Mississippi to the 
United States. Beyond these were the 
proud vindictive Spaniards, with whom 
difficulties were daily occurring, which 
were universally expected to force the 
Union into war with Spain, and to open 
a clear way for some expedition against 
Mexico. The people of the Western States 
had recently come out from the excited 
political canvass which placed Jefferson 
at the head of the nation convinced of 
the hopeless weakness of the central gov- 
ernment. Jealous of the East, they were 
familiar with the rumors of revolution 
and change. Hardy and adventurous, 
and still nursing the hatred of the dons 
produced by the closing of the Mississippi 
upon their commerce, they were eager for 
incursions into Spanish provinces, and 
jubilant that one of the foreign nations 
encamped on the borders of the West had 
drawn down its flag and withdrawn to 
its own continent. In the East there 
was but little confidence in the working of 
the still untried Constitution, and baffled 
and broken politicians, soldiers, and civil- 
ians were looking beyond the Alleghanies 
for a new and broad field in which to ac- 
quire fame and fortune. 

When State and national authorities, 
however, combined against Burr, the dis- 
contented spirits of the West were check- 
ed. The dissatisfaction of Kentucky, 
which had been smouldering among the 
adopted citizenry and others since the 
admission of the State into the Union, 
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blazed up high, and was then, almost in 
a moment, quenched with the disarming 
of Burr's flotilla. When the Mississippi 
militia came upon the handful of boats 
and their ragged crews at Bayou Pierre. 
the expedition scattered its sixty mis 
guided men to the winds, and sank in d 
rision on the Mississippi flats. On the 
13th of January, 1807, a smal] Mississippi 
troop served a warrant of arrest upon 
Aaron Burr. He entered bail to answer 
proceedings before a civil court, indi 
nant at the abandonment of Wilkinson 
as he termed it, and assured of his ability 
to show that his scheme involved no trea 
son against his country, but was intend 
ed to subserve her best interests. Baffled 
in every attempt to disentangle his expe 
dition, Burr crossed to Mississippi in a 
few days, and disappeared in an old broad 
brimmed hat, faded yellow pantaloons, 
and a boatman’s out-of-the-elbow jacket. 
The whole country East and West, in 
those days of slow travel and difficult 
postal communication, was still ringing 
with the wildest reports of the revolu 
tionary expedition, when Burr, for whose 
apprehension a reward of two thousand 
dollars had been offered, was recognized 
in his strange disguise at a tavern in Ala 
bama. A backwoods lawyer hung upon 
his track like a hound, had him arrested. 
and never left him until, on the 26th of 
March, 1807, after an overland travel of 
twenty-one toilsome days, he was deliv 
ered to the authorities at Richmond. It 
was Captain, afterwards Major-General, 
Gaines who, at the head of a file of dra- 
goons from Fort Stoddart, had arrested 
Burr; and it was Major, afterwards Major 
General, Scott who conducted the self- 
possessed ex-Vice-President before Chief 
Justice Marshall. Burr had been seized 
in his rough boatman's dress, and only 
doffed it when he reached Richmond. 
The charge immediately brought against 
him was misdemeanor, and bail was enter- 
ed for his appearance on the 22d of May, 
1807, the Grand Jury in the mean while 
to investigate the charge of high trea- 
son. Blennefhasset and a few others con- 
cerned in the flotilla were joined with 
him in the judicial proceedings. Burr 
was committed, vehement in his com 
plaint against the administration, and 
not without reason, for the severe man- 
ner in which he had been treated, which 
would have been inexcusable, he insisted, 
under the worst military despotism. 
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The 22d of May, 1807, opened with an 
intense excitement in the metropolis of 
Virginia. Throngs pressed into the city 
from the break of day, from all the neigh- 
boring region. Carriages swept along 
the streets filled with finely dressed la- 
dies and gentlemen with powdered wigs 
and showy buckles, whipping in from their 
estates in the adjacent country. Upon 
the bench with Chief Justice Marshall sat 
Cyrus Griffin, the judge of the District of 
Virginia. Calm, dignified, as competent 
to try the most important case which had 
as yet presented itself in the American 
republic as the best judge who had ever 
worn English ermine, Marshall was 
then in the very prime of mental and 
physical vigor, having only passed his 
fifty-second birthday. 

If John Marshall was the great judge 
of the day, Wirt, on the side of the prose- 
cution, and Luther Martin, on the side of 
the prisoner, were two of the most skilful 
lawyers. William Wirt was then about 
thirty-five, and had been associated by 
Jefferson with George Hay, the prosecu- 
ting attorney, son-in-law of Monroe,’as 
one of the most expert advocates of Vir- 
ginia. Alexander McRae, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the State, acted with 
them. Hay was shrewd and alert, but 
scarcely equal to the occasion. McRae 
was keen, sarcastic, and indefatigable. 
On Wirt mainly rested the herculean 
and impossible task of fastening the 
charge of treason upon the prisoner. 
Wirt joined to the other ordinary talents 
of the lawyer a great fulness, ease, and 
force of declamation, which was apt to 
carry juries. Burr led on his own side, 
dressed with his accustomed scrupulous 
neatness. He brought a cool head, a 
quick sight, and a moderately fluent 
tongue to bear adroitly in his own be- 
half. Joined with him in his defence 
was Edmund Randolph, an elderly gen- 
tleman who had been a leader in the 
Convention for framing the Constitution, 
and afterwards the successor of Jefferson 
as Secretary of State under Washington. 
He was second cousin to John Randolph 
of Roanoke, and had resigned his Secre- 
taryship at the capital under serious sus- 
picions. There were also John Wick- 
ham, one of the ablest lawyers in Rich- 
mond; Baker, a lame lawyer, who, if he 
depended upon a crutch, had a full com- 
pensation for his bodily weakness in a 
ready wit, a fertile brain, and an exhaust- 


less tongue; and Benjamin Botts, the fa- 
ther of John Minor Botts, a man of un- 
conquerable will and fine ability. But 
Luther Martin, of Maryland, was, next to 
Burr himself, the bulwark of the alleged 
conspirator. Versatile, unscrupulous, fond 
of a vulgar joke, given to extravagant pro- 
faneness, and never in better condition 
than when stimulated by huge draughts 
of wine or brandy, Luther Martin was es- 
teemed as one of the best lawyers of his 
time. He, too, had been a member of 
the Philadelphia Convention from which 
issued the Constitution, and had come 
prominently into notice in the impeach- 
ment of Judge Chase before the United 
States Senate, at the close of Burr's chair- 
manship of that body, wher his sharp- 
ness, strength, and fitness for conducting 
a defence gave him a high place in the 
judgment of Burr. The tilt of the Rich- 
mond trial was between Martin and Wil- 
liam Wirt. It was the 30th of August 
before the trial was completed. 

The preliminaries of the trial were 
scarcely over when Burr touched the 
marrow of the case by requesting the 
court to instruct the jury that certain 
classes of evidence must be thrown out. 
This elicited a long and angry discussion. 
The charge against Burr was at first only 
misdemeanor; but the prosecuting attor- 
ney, fearing that he might forfeit his bail 
and disappear, surprised the court on the 
third day of the trial with the motion 
that the prisoner should be held for high 
treason. In the debates on this motion, 
Botts insisted that to prove treason against 
Aaron Burr, an actual and not merely an 
intentional war upon the country must 
be shown; in which actual war an overt 
act of treason must have been committed 
by Burr; which act must have been com- 
mitted in the district in which he ws 
tried, and must be proved by two wit- 
nesses. This was admitted by the court 
to be a fair statement of the law of the 
land concerning treason. It was decided, 
too, by the court that there could be no 
admission of proof for a treasonable in- 
tention until an overt act of treason had 
been proved. 

On the 28th day of May, which was the 
sixth day of the trial, Luther Martin ar- 
rived, and at once took the lead for the 
defendant. It was plain that the Attor- 
ney-General would not be able to secure 
a commitment on the charge of treason, 
and that days and months were likely to 
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be consumed in an endless wrangle over 
vexed questions. The Chief Justice ac- 
cordingly interposed the suggestion that 
the prosecuting attorney should withdraw 
his motion, and Burr's friends should en- 
ter a sufficient bail for his appearance. 
The amount of bail was doubled, Luther 
Martin becoming one of the principal 
sureties, and taking the opportunity to 
express unlimited confidence in the hon- 
esty and patriotism of his client. This 
was, indeed, saying no more than Andrew 
Jackson had publicly said for Burr. The 
trial was thus brought back to the point 
where on the 26th it had been interrupted 
by Hay’s motion. Wilkinson, upon whose 
testimony the case was acknowledged very 
much to depend, had been expected every 
day. but had not yet appeared; nor was 
it until the 15th of June that he reached 
Richmond. 

Until his appearance the time was spent 
in excited dispute among the lawyers. 
The principal point of debate was a re- 
quest made by Burr for the legal process 
known as ‘“‘sub poen& duces tecum,” to 
be issued by the court to the President of 
the United States, requiring him to pro- 
duce Wilkinson’s letter of October 21st 
to the President, and the orders sent by 
the government to the army and navy 
from about that time down to the date of 
Burr's arrest. This was resisted by the 
prosecution as though it involved person- 
al indignity to the Executive, and was so 
regarded by Jefferson himself. It was 
decided by the court that the order should 
issue. When Wilkinson was placed un- 
der examination on the 15th of June, his 
testimony called forth all the resources of 
the counsel on both sides. The fierce 
contest was at its height on the 24th of 
June, when the Grand Jury, headed by 
the eccentric John Randolph, came into 
court, and formally indicted Burr and 
Blennerhasset for treason and for misde- 
meanor. Burr was now sent to the city 
jail. Public feeling, which at first had 
set decidedly against him, had begun to 
change, and by this time was flowing in 
his favor. From the city jail, which was 
a rough and filthy residence, on com- 
plaint being made by his friends, he was 
transferred to the penitentiary. On the 
13th of July the court adjourned until 
the 3d of August, and at the close of 
July Burr's only child, his accomplished 
daughter Theodosia, the wife of a South 
Carolina planter, joined her father in his 
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three comfortable rooms in the third story 
of the prison. 

The principal witnesses against Burr 
were General Eaton and General Wilkin 
son. The evidence may be summed i) 
in a few words. Burr had been in the 
habit of talking wildly about the crazy 
Constitution, and the certainty of the 
Union expiring in a convulsion. Among 
most intimate friends, and with others 
sometimes when more than usually con- 
fidential, he had not hesitated to speak, 
with a military accent, of throwing the 
administration at Washington into the 
Potomac. The expedition which he had 
arranged was meant to seize Spanish ter- 
ritory, out of which a great Pacific em- 
pire was to be formed, over which Burr 
and Theodosia were to reign after the Na- 
poleonic manner in France. Wilkinson 
was to stand at their right hand, only 
second to Aaron Burr. His expectation 
was strong that affairs in the United 
States would so shape themselves that the 
Western States and Territories would 
break loose from the Union, and join 
their fortunes with the more splendid 
Mexican Empire. It was possible, in car- 
rying out his plans, that, to obtain the 
necessary money, New Orleans might be 
seized and the bank plundered, though 
this was only dimly revealed as a very 
natural suspicion through the thick veil 
in which the adventurer’s scheme was 
necessarily hidden. No state of actual 
war was shown to have existed in which 
Burr was guilty of any overt act of trea- 
son. No two witnesses showed, nor did 
any one claim that there ever had been, 
on the part of Burr any overt act of trea- 
son in the district in which the trial was 
taking place. 

Nine days were spent in arguing the 
inadmissibility of indirect evidence, and 
in settling the point that a direct act of 
treason must first of all be proved. When 
the decision of Judge Marshall was ren- 
dered that before any evidence showing 
intention could be admitted, the fact of 
treason must be shown in some distinctly 
treasonable act, the trial was virtually 
settled. Seldom has such a debate been 
heard in England or America as that 
which began on the 20th of August. Wirt, 
on the part of the prosecution, excelled 
himself in splendid declamation, while 
Luther Martin, more than his match in 
ability, and with the master-position to 
maintain, tore in shreds the evidence of- 
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fered, and battered into the finest dust 


the strongest positions of the prosecution. 
With a memory singularly retentive, 


creat quickness in perceiving and taking 
an advantage, and with an immense fer- 
tility of resources, he moved steadily upon 


the intrenchments of the Attorney-Gen- 
ral. and the abandon of a convivial man, 
never absolutely sober, only seemed to 
bring his faculties more under his con- 
trol, and to mass his forces for over- 
whelming victory. His final speech oc- 
cupied fourteen hours, in which he trav- 
ersed the whole line of testimony ad- 
duced by the prosecution, and showed 
that no treasonable act of any weight 
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F it were sought to express in one phrase 

the expectations of those who are plan- 
ning the Columbian Exposition of 1893 in 
Chicago, it could best be done by calling 
ita Venetian spectacle. In all that gov- 
erns its best effects, as it will burst upon 
the vision of the multitude, it will suggest 
Venice. Especially at night will it call 
to mind what the poetic comprehension 
conceives that Venice might appear if she 
were in gala attire, and her beauties, seen 
under a flood of electric light, were etfec- 
tively concentrated along two miles of the 
Adriatic shore. 

This is written while nature, still gaudy 
in autumn raiment, hesitates at the edge 
of the approaching winter of 1891. Chi- 
cago has been visited, the site of the pro- 
jected Columbian Exposition has been 
examined, and the men and women who 
have undertaken to arrange the major 
details of the great fair have willingly 
offered their forecasts of the finished work. 
The labor of preparation is, in point of 
time, still a year from that appointed stage 
of completion when, in October, 1892, the 
Columbian anniversary is to be celebrated 
with several days of pageantry and fes- 
tivity. After that seven months.will be 
consumed in storing the buildings with 
exhibits; and then, in May, 1893, the great 
fair will be opened to the inspection of 
the world. 

Even in New York, where there has 
been keen disappointment over the fail- 
ure to secure the fair, it is at this writing 
evident that the shrewdest business men 
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whatever had been established against the 
prisoner. 

Randolph concluded the debate on the 
29th of August. After Luther Martin's 
torrent of bitter sarcasm and storm of 
fiery eloquence it was the mere pattering 
of a summer’s shower. Judge Marshall 
summed up in a decision which required 
three hours to read, the point of which was 
that no overt act of treason had been shown 
against Aaron Burr, and that, accordingly, 
the jury must acquithim. In accordance 
with this decision the jury, on the morn- 
ing of August 30, 1807, returned their ver- 
dict of not guilty, and the prisoner was 
released. 


CHICAGO. 


JULIAN RALPH 


have come to regard the projected exposi- 
tion as likely to prove a complete triumph 
of American enterprise and skill. Not 
all who feel compelled to sink an already 
weakening local prejudice beneath nation- 
al pride are even now willing to predict 
artistic and material success for Chicago’s 
undertaking. But it is in Wall Street 
that is heard the first note of confidence 
in the success of the undertaking, and it 
is scarcely necessary to say that in Wall 
Street the finer and more delicate aspects 
of the case are not likely to receive recog- 
nition, particularly in those bulletins in 
which financiers seek to convince their 
correspondents that we are on the eve of 
three years of prosperity. The basis and 
reasoning in these bulletins are that the 
movement and sale of our enormous food 
products will bring about the first year’s 
prosperity; that next will occur a year 
distinguished by great railroad extension, 
to be paid for out of the first year’s trans- 
portation earnings; and that there will 
then follow a year given over to the prof- 
itable task of entertaining the foreign 
visitors to the World’s Fair. 

Following this hopeful financial view, 
there is a growing belief that the exposi- 
tion will not fail from an artistic point of 
view. The broad and liberal spirit which 
led its projectors to seek the aid of the 
most distinguished architects of the coun- 
try is reassuring to those who have doubt- 
ed whether our fair would vindicate 
American taste at the same time that it 
would display our wealth and progress. 
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The manner in which the architects are 
encouraged to work for the fair is quite 
as remarkable, and quite as potent in de- 
stroying borrowed concern. After ten 
men of admitted excellence have been 
selected from all over the country, to each 
has been paid an honorarium of ten thou- 
sand dollars. It is truly a royal way to 
insure hearty co-operation and the best 
work of the best men. All have been 
treated alike, and all are enabled to forti- 
fy themselves by special study here and 
abroad for the work they are undertak- 
ing. The note thus sounded in the most 
influential circles outside of the business 
world is in harmony with the chord that 
has been struck in Wall Street. There 
will not long remain among well-inform- 
ed persons a trace of the former belief 
that Chicago will too strongly impress 
her individuality upon the fair, or of the 
dying doubt that it will be fully and 
grandly national in its aims and accom- 
plishmeuts. 

Once again the peculiar manner in 
which American affairs are influenced 
by public opinion is in this matter made 
evident. Amid the clamor attending the 
competition among large cities which 
wished to possess the fair many angry 
and rude aspersions have been cast upon 
Chiecago’s fitness for the honor to which 
she aspired. It is now evident that in a 
considerable degree the triumphs of the 
managers of the exhibition are due to 
the rancor that preceded and even fol- 
lowed the selection of Chicago as the ex- 
position city. These shrewd officials 
may be in some measure unconscious of 
the fact, yet, in many remarks and argu- 
ments, they make it evident to me that in 
taking hold of the gigantic enverprise 
they bind themselves to disappoint their 
rivals. They are resolved to prove false 
the prediction that Chicago would belit- 
tle her opportunity by seeking to make 
only local capital, and would shock the 
cultivated taste of the nation by produ- 
cing a crude and clumsy fair, lacking 
those elegances and luxurious attributes 
of ornament and finish which rendered 
the last Paris Exposition the wonder of 
the civilized world. I am not likely to 
be contradicted if I assert that the un- 
kindly comparisons into which the Paris 
Fair of 1889 was constantly forced result- 
ed in the establishment of the Parisian 
standard as the model that Chicago was 
to surpass at all hazards. To say this is 
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to ascribe to Chicago qualities of which 
any city might be proud, for in her eo. 
duct she has shown that true and whole- 
some pride which is never found apart 
from modesty, and with these traits she 
has exhibited a clear consciousness of her 
strength to repress every weakness with 
which she has been unfairly credited. 

At the moment when this is being pre- 
pared for the press, the greater part o/ 
the fair tract in Jackson Park is on 
third enclosed by the waters of Lake 
Michigan and two-thirds by a tall fence 
six miles in length. Within that enclos 
ure is to be witnessed a scene of extraor- 
dinary activity. Close at hand, as one 
approaches the site from the city, the 
second story of the Woman’s Building 
already rises above the greenery, and as 
far as the eye can comprehend the scene 
the view is dotted with other white for 
ests and thickets of new timber, marking 
the foundations and framework of the 
great buildings that the Commissioners 
are to erect as the nucleus and glory of 
the fair. Even through the disorder of 
such a field, wherein thousands of labor- 
ers and carpenters are at work, and where 
the surface of the ground is receiving no 
care, it is apparent that the site is well 
chosen, and that the grounds are capable 
of conversion into the unique and really 
extraordinary park of palaces which the 
managers have planned. 

It was a marsh when work upon it 
was begun, a sopping combination of low 
lands, water, and hummocks; but tlie 
once uncertain beach is already a beau- 
tiful slope of neatly ordered stonework 
edged with sand, and capped by a broad 
and elegant esplanade of white concrete, 
forming as noble a water-side way as can 
be pictured by the mind. Beyond this 
costly promenade the field is divided into 
promontories and islands, among which 
have been led beautiful sheets of water, 
in the form of lagoons, canals, basins, 
and straits. It is the water of the Great 
Lakes, and has the translucent quality of 
pure crystal. 

This, it must be remembered, is the 
character of the site for the ten or eleven 
principal buildings to be erected by the 
Commission in what is now the distant 
part of Jackson Park. But adjoining 
this is the older portion of the park, long 
ago in use as a finished part of the su- 
perb park system of Chicago. A large 
pond embellishes this section, and upon 
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the undulating ground around the pool 
are meadows, groves, and winding roads. 
This land is to form the site of the build- 
ings of those foreign governments that 
are to participate in the exposition. 
Mexico has already selected the foremost 
plat close against the new domain upon 
which the exposition builders are now 

isy. The two sections are to be thrown 
together, the great pond is to be connect- 
ed with the lagoon system of the fair 
eround, and the finished site will include 
both grounds. 

Standing upon the broad, trim, arti- 
ficial beach beside the blue and green ex- 
panse of Lake Michigan, I found it diffi- 
cult to free what I saw from what, after a 
week’s study of the official plans, I knew 
must soon take the place of the disorder 
me. After such a study, and 
with some of the officials of the exposi- 
tion discussing the future in my hearing, 
it was easy to enjoy a prophetic view of 
the great park as it would appear after 
the exposition opened—almost as easy to 
comprehend and far more interesting than 
the actual scene. Already the unfinished 
model of a modern cruiserday before me 
at the edge of Lake Michigan, and afar 


pe 
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off the foundations of the almost fairy- 


like Casino Pier fretted the surface of the 


great lake. I fancied myself on a barge 
approaching the gaudy wharf, with its 
red-roofed refreshment houses and its 
graceful tower above them. The mind’s 
eye showed the pier joining the long ex- 
panse of artificial beach at a point in 
front of a beautiful emerald lagoon that 
lay between the palace of agriculture and 
the almost inconceivably vast building 
for Manufactures and Liberal Arts. Ris- 
ing from the lagoon was the colossal yet 
graceful figure of Columbia, seen through 
the spaces in an impressive line of sepa- 
rate granite columns, whose capitals will 
bear figures displaying the arms of the 
States. 

The great building showed a general 
tone of darkened ivory or slightly smoked 
meerschaum, an effect produced by the 
* staff” or stucco composition with which 
the exterior walls are to be covered. All 
the exterior walls of all the buildings will 
be of this material, and the buildings 
themselves will therefore be rather archi- 
tectural models than durable structures. 
Wherever great arches support heavy 
roofs or span wide openings ‘between 
walls, the trusses will be of iron, but in 
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most cases the walls or frames will be of 
timber. 

But though the general tone in this 
prophetic view of the buildings is that of 
enriched ivory, each view of every struc 
ture presents a more or less brilliant ar 
ray of colors, the differing hues being 
seen wherever the walls are broken, as in 
the arcades, porticos, corridors, pavilions, 
and galleries, which relieve and orna 
ment most of the edifices. For instance, 
while still looking down the lagoon that 
is ornamented by the St. Gaudens chef 
@eeuvre of statues and columns, the eye 
is taken captive by the brilliant golden 
dome of the Administration Building. 
Statuary, banners, gorgeous panels, me- 
dallions, and colonnades, all harmoni 
ously blended, make this the most strik 
ing and one of the most admired of the 
works of the architects. Robert M. Hunt, 
of New York, is its designer. 

The beautiful waters of the system of 
lagoons pass every one of the main build- 
ings, and all but surround some of them. 
On their surfaces all the palaces will be 
reflected, and at night the water will du- 
plicate the full brilliancy of this, the see- 
ond of the world’s expositions which 
electricity has rendered viewable after 
dark. The water itself, by-the-way, will 
be shot with brilliant light by scores of 
electric lamps placed in its depths. A 
hundred gondolas brought from Venice 
will loaf luxuriously along these liquid 
avenues, to be distanced contemptuously 
by a myriad of swift launches. Their mo- 
tions on the water's surface will but weak- 
ly imitate the fast-gliding artificial deni- 
zens of the deep which skilled electricians 
plan to send hither and thither by means 
of. delicate machinery urged by power 
stored in the bodies of the toys. At night, 
when the eyes of these submarine mon- 
sters and beauties are lighted by elec- 
tricity, they will add a strange feature to 
the general spectacle. 

Beside the gorgeous Administration 
Building, on the one hand, is the Ma- 
chinery Hall, designed by Messrs. Pea- 
body and Stearns, of Boston. It is a 

sautiful and imposing palace, and is con- 
nected artistically with the building for 
agriculture by means of a colonnade sur- 
rounding oneend ofagreat canal. Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, and White,of New York, de- 
signed the Agricultural Building. These 
two great houses for agriculture and ma- 
chinery are each above 800 feet long, and 
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the Machinery Building has an annex 
550 feet in length, so that the roofs of 
these two buildings and their connec- 
tions cover an unbroken length of 2400 
feet. The Machinery Building will be 
constructed as if three great railway de- 
pots or train sheds were placed side by 
side, and it is the purpose of the Colum- 
bian Corporation to sell these parts for 
such uses after the fair closes. The mana- 
gers expect to realize a salvage of at least 
three million dollars on the material used 
in the various structures, and they boast 
that they have already saved a million 
dollars on what was considered a careful 
preliminary estimate of the cost of the 
buildings. 

But to return to the view. Down the 
canal that half divides these buildings, 
the Electricity and Mining houses are 
reached. The Electrical Building (de- 
signed by Van Brunt and Howe, of Kan- 
sas City) is most unique, and besides be- 
ing decorated by many towers, has a grand 
entrance that rises a story higher than 
the rest of the building, and that, when 
illuminated at night, will seem ablaze 
with light as if it were a colossal lan- 
tern. Beyond this building is the prin- 
cipal lagoon, from whose surface rises 
what is known as the Wooded Island. 
This island is many acres in extent, and is 
designed to remain bare of everything ex- 
cept flowers, trees, and paths, in order 
that it may furnish throughout the expo- 
sition a cool and alluring retreat for tired 
visitors. 

Behind this great lagoon are the Trans- 
portation, Horticultural, and Woman’s 
buildings, at the further end is the IIli- 
nois Building, and on the side between the 
lagoon and Lake Michigan are the Fish- 
eries and United States Government build- 
ings, all costly, extensive, and elaborate 
examples of the skill of the most gifted 
American architects. One building that 
has not yet been mentioned receives, per- 
haps, the highest praise. It is the Art 
Building, and will stand beyond the lake 
that is now in the old part of Jackson 
Park. Its designer is Mr. Atwood, of 
New York. 

Beyond the Art Building, in the older 
part of Jackson Park, and gathered amid 
its groves and around its picturesque lake, 
are to be the seats of the foreign govern- 
ments that participate in the fair. The 
domes and the towers of these still unde- 
termined buildings will doubtless reach 
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far down what iscalled Midway Plaisance. 
a parkway connecting Washington and 
Jackson parks. Down this plaisance 
now a broad bowery boulevard, will also 
be gathered many of the lesser attractions 
of the fair, not all of them wholly dis 
connected with private enterprise or the 
showman’s profession. 

Thus has been arranged the greatest o/ 
world’s expositions. The field laid out 
embraces 640 acres, and 400 acres adjoin 
ing this are available if needed. The 
floor space already provided for is equal 
to 400 acres, or more, it is said, than the 
entire ground utilized in any other expo 
sition. The park is seven miles from the 
Chicago City Hall, but it is to be connect 
ed with the city by all of the great steam 
railroads that enter Chicago, by the cable 
car lines and stages, by the lake boats, and 
by an elevated railway now nearly con 
structed. Within the exposition ground 
connection between all the points of inter 
est may be had both by land and water 
by donkey-back, jinrikisha, *bus, gondola, 
launch or skiff, and, perhaps, by a mar- 
vellous overhead travelling sidewalk. A 
trial bit of this is now undergoing con- 
struction by its sponsor in order to de- 
monstrate its feasibility. 

Apparently the entire distribution of 
leadership and command has been char- 
acterized by as liberal a spirit as that 
which led Mr. D. H. Burnham, of Chi- 
eago, the Chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, to cluster the architectural gen- 
ius of the country around him as he did. 
The architects in question are: Robert M. 
Hunt, of New York; W. L. B. Jenny, of 
Chicago; McKim, Mead, and White, of 
New York; Adler and Sullivan, of Chi- 
cago; George B. Post, of New York; 
Henry Ives Cobb, of Chicago; Burling 
and Whitehouse, of Chicago; Peabody 
and Stearns, of Boston; S. S. Beman, of 
Chicago; and Van Brunt and Howe, of 
Kansas City. 

In the same spirit and toward the same 
end of conducting a thoroughly national 
enterprise, Director-General George R. 
Davis has divided his work into fifteen 
branches, constituted each branch a de 
partment, and then sought men of nation- 
al fame and acknowledged ability to take 
charge of these divisions. The Bureau 
of Agriculture has been put in the hands 
of Mr. W. I. Buchanan, a remarkable or- 
ganizer and student of the interests of tle 
agricultural class, and hero of the famous 














His 
plans for the agricultural exhibit are ex- 
eedingly broad, and are perfected to the 
minutest detail, so that the Western men 
at least feel certain that his will be as 
complete a display as can possibly be 
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made 

[he Department of Ethnology is in 
charge of Professor F. W. Putnam, of 
Harvard, who has sent to South America 
naval and military officers, many of whom 
are specialists outside of their professions, 
business it will be to 
South America to secure a representative 
exhibit. The past and present methods of 
living in every South American country 
are to be illustrated realistically by models 
provided by the gentlemen who have 
selected the objects after consulting well- 
informed persons from those countries. 
The representation of lake dwellings from 
Venezuela is spoken of as likely to be 
more marvellous than the examples of 
the same study that will be sent here 
from Europe. The results from Patago- 
nia, Alaska, Greenland, Finland, and Ice- 
land will all be notable. The bureau has 
in Africa an officer of the navy who is in 
correspondence with Tippu-Tib for fifteen 
pygmies. 

The Department of Fish and Fisheries 
is in charge of Captain J. W. Collins, of 
the United States Commission. He will 
exhibit an aquarium stocked with both 
salt and fresh water fish, and will present 
casts of all the known species of fish, to- 
gether with a valuable presentation of 
the fauna and flora of the ocean. He will 
also exhibit the different modes of and 
appliances for fishing, both ancient and 
modern. Either here or elsewhere in the 
fair will be given graphic expositions of 
the work at the seal-fisheries of Alaska. 

The Department of Mines and Mining 
is in charge of Mr. F, J. V. Skiff, of Colo- 
rado, a man thoroughly familiar with the 
mining business, who proposes to have 
the department illustrated by working- 
mines if possible. This is the first inter- 
national exhibition in which a separate 
building has been provided for this in- 
dustry. 

The Department of Liberal Arts, com- 
prehending a greater variety of exhibits 
than any other department, is in charge 
of Professor 8. H. Peabody. It was of- 
fered to Professor John Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, but he was unable 
to accept the trust. The Department of 
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Machinery is in charge of Mr. L. W. 
Robinson, who was first assistant in 
charge of the Machinery Hall at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. The Columbian 
Fair will gain distinction from having at 
its service steam of the power of twenty- 
four thousand horses. It is said that the 
greatest of the engines which will be 
shown will dwarf the great Corliss ma- 
chine exhibited in Philadelphia in 1876. 

. The Department of Publicity and Pro- 
motion is under the chieftainship of Major 
Moses P. Handy, of Virginia. There was 
never such a department in any other ex- 
position. There have been press bureaus, 
but the press work of this exposition is 
simply a branch of the work of promotion 
which is carried on both at home and 
abroad, and, as elaborated by Major Han- 
dy, is so formidable that his mailing de- 
partment alone ranks by the bulk of its 
business with some of the most important 
second-class post-oflices of the country. 

\ The Department of Fine Arts is in 
charge of Mr. Halsey C Ives, of Missouri, 
who built up the great art school in St. 
Louis. He is now abroad, visiting every 
country in Europe, talking with artists, 
inspecting famed galleries, and arranging 
for the exhibition of pictures by loan 
and otherwise. While in Paris Major 
Handy met M. Prust, who had charge of 
the art department of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and who gave his word that France, 
which can contribute so much toward a 
successful art display, will do its best for 
this one. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen and 
Sir Henry Wood, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Art, assured Major Handy that 
England does not propose to be eclipsed. 
The English artists now realize, that which 
the French years ago discovered, that 
America has become the greatest and 
most profitable field for the disposal of 
the best products of the Old World studios. 

In addition to the half-million-dollar 
Art Building on the fair grounds, it is 
proposed, aside from the exposition en- 
tirely, to build in Chicago a noble and 
permanent art palace. The money has 
been raised, and those concerned in the 
project hope to secure for the new mu- 
seum many of the finest works exhibited 
at the exposition. 

Mr. James W. Allison, of Ohio, is in 
charge of the Department of Manufac- 
tures. He is noted for having conducted 
in Cincinnati the most successful local 
exposition in this country. His depart- 
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ment and the departments of Ethnology 
and the Liberal Arts will exhibit in the 
huge Palace of Manufactures. 

In view of the extraordinary competi- 
tion among the great electrical combina- 
tions, it was a delicate and difficult task 
to secure for chief of the Electrical De- 
partment a person not connected with 
any interest, yet acceptable to all. Pro- 
fessor J. P. Barrett, of Nevada, was se- 
lected, and the highest hopes are based 
on the exhibition he will arrange. Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison is greatly interested 
in this department, and will aid the 
work in it in other ways than by con- 
tributing to it his newest marvel, upon the 
completion of which he is engaged. It 
is promised that the electrical theatre 
and ballet in Vienna will form part of 
our exposition. That is a marvellous 
showing of the service that can be ren- 
dered to the theatrical profession by elec- 
tricity, especially in the production of 
scenic and spectacular effects. 

The Department of Horticulture is in 
charge of Professor J. M. Samuels, of 
Kentucky; and that of Floriculture is 
headed by Mr. John Thorpe, of New 
York. Already the growth of plants for 


the great exhibition is under way in a 


house on the Midway Plaisance. Ten 
acres on Wooded Island will be planted 
with flowers, and the entire out-door dis- 
play will include wild and aquatic flow- 
ers as well as the cultivated varieties. 
The government exhibits will be un- 
commonly fine, and are to be in charge 
of officers appointed by the President. 
The naval display, aboard a brick model 
of a cruiser, will be exceptionally fine— 
the exhibition being shown in the space 
which on a real ship would be given up 
to machinery and arms. The Post-office 
Department exhibit will show the prog- 
ress of the postal system, especially in 
the methods of transporting and distrib- 
uting mail, It will include an illustrated 
history of our postage-stamps. England 
will send illustrations of her postal de- 
partment in connection with the work- 
ing of the postal telegraph system. Mr. 
Willard A. Smith, Chief of the Bureau 
of Transportation, will make a collection 
demonstrating the development of the 
methods of traffic and travel from the 
use of the goat-cart and the dugout to 
that of the hotel car and transatlantic 
flyers of to-day. Mr. Walker Fearn, of 
Louisiana, head of the Department of For- 
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eign Affairs, was our Minister to Greece 
under President Cleveland. His bureay 
will grow more and more useful and 
busy as it follows and directs the plans 
of the foreign governments that will join 
in the display. 

Uncommon interest has from the he 
ginning of the work been attracted to ty 
Woman’s Department, the most notable 
feature of the great fair. It was fortu 
nately placed under the charge of Mrs 
Potter Palmer. She is a society leader in 
Chicago, where it is proudly boasted that 
she would grace any court. She is thie 
possessor of great wealth, and was whio!!\ 
unacquainted with public affairs before 
she undertook this charge, and yet sli 
has taken hold of the Woman's Depart 
ment as of something by the conduct of 
which she may crown her life, and in do 
ing so has shown the most marked ex 
ecutive ability. In choosing a plan for 
its building, the Woman’s Department has 
copied one of the most admirable designs 
made for the exposition. The architect 
who drew the design is Miss Sophia G. 
Hayden, of Boston. Mrs. Palmer has 
planned a treasury of objects illustrative 
of woman’s work. The exhibit will em- 
brace a model kitchen, a modern créche, 
a kindergarten and hospital with trained 
nurses, a notable exhibition of books writ 
ten by women, periodicals edited and pub 
lished by women, and, most interesting of 
all, the mechanical inventions by women. 
It is curious to read in Western papers 
that Mrs. Palmer is of Southern birth and 
the wife of a Democrat. The reason for 
so unexpected a reference to a lady lies in 
the fact that originally it had been charged 
that the Columbian Exposition was to be 
a partisan Republican institution. It is 
unnecessary to further the discussion 
here. The chiefs of the two governing 
bodies—the National and State directories 
—are men of both parties, and the work of 
planning and perfecting the exposition 
has avowedly and apparently been appor 
tioned to men chosen for their experience 
and ability, regardless of their political 
faith. The long list of officials compos- 
ing both the national committee and the 
Illinois organization has been printed 
many times. The president of the gov 
ernment commission is Senator Thomas 
W. Palmer, of Michigan; the secretary is 
Mr. John T. Dickinson, of Texas; and the 
Director-General, by far the most active 
man on either board, is General George 
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R. Davis, of Illinois. The president of 
the local or Illinois delegation is Mr. 
William T. Baker, who is also president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade; Mr. 


Thomas B. Bryan is vice-president of the 
Illinois organization, for which the Hon. 
Benjamin Butterworth is solicitor-general 


ind secretary; the treasurer is Anthony 
I’. Seeberger; and the auditor is William 
kK. Ackerman. 

Over in what has long been an impor- 
tant part of Jackson Park, on the lake 
front, but nearer to the city than where 
the greater buildings are to be located, is 

e ground set apart for the headquarters 
of foreign countries. Exposition officials 
are in the habit of calculating that the 
the globe will add 
three millions of dollars to the 
amount expended at the fair. If the 
foreigners spend three millions, and the 
various States of the Union lay out five 
millions, as they are expected to do, the 
total expenditure for the fair will amount 
to about twenty-six millions of dollars. 

It is evident that there will be massed 
together in the foreign quarter a very 
gaudy, impressive, and unfamiliar jumble 
of picturesque and peculiar structures, 
contrasting strangely with the stately 
group of huge palaces on the main 
grounds. We know that with part of 
Mexico’s three-fourths of a million of 
dollars she will erect a fac-simile of an 
Aztec palace; Guatemala will put up, 
out of her $120,000, a model of a palace 
that distinguishes her ruined city of An- 
tigua; Colombia, which has appropriated 
$100,000, will reproduce her splendid cap- 
itol; Eeuador, which has allotted $125,000 
for all her expenses, will again show, as 
she did in Paris, a copy of her Temple of 
the Sun; Brazil will make a magnificent 
contribution, at a cost of at least half a 
million of dollars. Around the beautiful 
palace which she will erect will be gath- 
ered lesser buildings illustrative of the 
habits and industries of her people—huts 
with native inhabitants, a sugar-mill, and 
coffee planter’s outfit. Glimpses of the 
rubber industry will be among the addi- 
tional exhibits. Brazil’s most famous 
band will be sent here also, perhaps to 
compete with the band of the Coldstream 
Guards of England, and certainly to blend 
its melody with that of the great orches- 
tra which Theodore Thomas is to lead, 
and with the music of the thousands of 
choral singers to be trained by Professor 
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Tomlins. Almost all the South Ameri- 
can countries, even the smallest, and even 
the colonial islands off the Atlantic coast, 
have signified their intention to present 
themselves at the fair. 

At this date, a year from the celebra- 
tion of the Columbus festival, it is becom- 
ing more and more apparent that what 
seemed to be an unwarranted liberality 
in the projected extent of the fair grounds 
will still leave the Commission hampered 
for room. The battle will be to econo 
mize space, and already skirmishes to 
protect the necessary beauty spots, like 
W ooded Island, are of daily occurrence. 
The Europeans, who never held‘an expo- 
sition covering half the area of this one, 
are insisting upon allotments that would 
have been out of the question at Paris or 
Vienna. England and Germany, for in- 
stance, will not be satisfied with less than 
120,000 square feet of ground. It is the 
enthusiasm of their commissioners which 
leads to this demand, and they assert that 
the same hearty interest in our fair will 
result in the grandest exhibitions their 
countries have ever made. It is perfectly 
apparent that France will not ask a jot 
than these neighbors. England's 
main building will be a reproduction of 
some notable manor-house, like Hatfield 
(Lord Salisbury’s country place), or San- 
dringham perhaps. The idea will be to 
illustrate typical English architecture. A 
model English garden will be attached to 
the great house, and a fine feature of the 
building will be a spacious hall filled with 
armor and hung with pictures, and to be 
used for receptions and ceremonial pur- 
England will appropriate £27,000 
for her use at the exposition. Herr 
Wermuth, the German commissioner, who 
came to Chicago in September last with 
Sir Henry Wood of England, was less 
explicit with regard to Germany’s inten- 
tions. He said he thought his nation 
would select for its headquarters some 
typical ancient German building; and he 
added, after speaking enthusiastically of 
the exposition grounds and buildings, 
that ours would be the grandest fair ever 
held, and that Germany would do its 
share toward the achievement of that 
degree of success. 

It is too early to discuss more fully the 
part that the foreign governments will 
take in the exposition. This is pecul- 
iarly disappointing, because there seems 
no doubt that many great countries will 
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surpass all their former efforts at inter- 
national exhibitions. Major Moses P. 
Handy, one of the commissioners who 
went abroad last winter, says that their 
errand proved most wise and fruitful. It 
was thought advisable for some of the 
officials of the fair to put themselves in 
evidence in the old countries to answer 
questions, and to induce the more tardy 
governments to move toward participa- 
tion in the display. In most cases it was 
only necessary to see the heads of such 
governments, but in Switzerland the rule 
was reversed, and there popular sympathy 
with the project needed to be aroused by 
public meetings. Switzerland was near- 
er to having done nothing than any other 
country, but owing to the formal visit of 
the commissioners the ancient republic is 
now earnestly interested in making a 
praiseworthy appearance at Chicago. In 
the other cases the rule was to see the 
chiefs of each government, and to urge 
that a more than perfunctory interest be 
taken in the project. In Sweden and 


Denmark the kings were seen, but in the 
majority of the countries visited our min- 
isters presented the visitors to the foreign 
ministers of each court, and by these 


statesmen the Americans were introduced 
to those cabinet officials in whose depart- 
ments the matter came. The leading 
statesmen of England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia 
were thus induced to interest themselves 
in our fair. In each country great suc- 
cess attended the visit of the commis- 
sioners. 

It is known that there will be sent from 
India all that is needed to picture life in 
an East Indian village. Turkey, reluctant 
to bear the expense herself, has authorized 
private individuals to construct a realistic 
reproduction of a Turkish street, probably 
of shops, and showing not only the wares 
peculiar to the country, but her mechan- 
ics, artisans,and professional entertainers. 
Egypt will show a more complete and 
picturesque reflex of the life of her peo- 
ple than that which was demonstrated by 
the famous Rue de Caire in the Paris Ex- 
position. This exhibit will also take the 
form of a street. It will be four hundred 
feet long, and lined with shops, cafés, 
dwellings, and amusement halls. It will 
be peopled with donkey-drivers, Egyptian 
serving -maids, dancing- girls, jugglers, 
merchants, women, and children. Japan 
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will spend half a million dollars in repro- 
ducing what is most picturesque and ef 
fective in her architecture and in scenes 
from her home life; while China, exhibit 
ing with governmental sanction for the 
first time, will add a notable feature of 
the fair. Persia also promises what wil! 
prove a glistening drop in the colossal] 
bucket. It is whispered that from many 
of these foreign countries royalty itse|f 
will come in numbers and consequence 
greater than ever distinguished any uni 
versal exhibition since the last effort of 
imperial France. A dozen kingly and 
princely visitors are talked of as our pos- 
sible guests. All and more—or none at 
all—may come. No one can speak one 
whit more positively upon the subject. 
It is even possible that some of the things 
that are here set down as fixed and cer 
tain attractions of the exposition will be 
changed or omitted. It is certain that a 
host of inviting features not yet known 
even to the managers will be added to 
those here set forth. Allowance should 
be made by the reader for the uncertain 
ties of so long a look ahead. 

Our Territories are nerved to make the 
most of their opportunity by uniting ina 
combined exhibit under one roof, though 
perhaps Utah may make a separate exhii- 
bition. The most important Territorial 
contributions will be in the line of min 
ing and mineralogy, but this may not be 
the most generally interesting. The Ter 
ritorial delegates will meet this exposition 
of wonders at the wonder capital in tle 
spirit that is to produce its most amazing 
results. Mr. Richard Mansfield White, 
who is a son of the late Richard Grant 
White, told me when he was in Chicago 
as commissioner from New Mexico that 
his Territory will endeavor to emphasize 
the fact that its capital, Santa Fe, and 
not San Augustine, Florida, is the old- 
est city in the country. He says that 
‘‘when the conquistadores entered New 
Mexico they found in Santa Fe a city al 
ready existent, and already so ancient as 
to have been for hundreds of years a 
town of the Aztecs, or Toltecs, or what- 
ever people we like to call those who had 
a civilization of their own centuries be- 
fore Europeans touched their soil.” The 
so-called palace of Santa Fe is the work 
of this misty past, and Mr. White hopes 
to bring part of it to Chicago and the ex- 
position. Mr. White himself is an ideal 
exponent of the manhood which domi- 
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PLAN OF THE EXPOSITION 
nates the regions that have not yet reach- 
ed the dignity of Statehood. He was 
revelling in the luxury of full evening 
dress in the palatial Auditorium Hotel, 
and might easily have been mistaken for 
a pampered child of the stagnant East, 
but five minutes’ conversation with him 
brought out the fact that, though born in 
New York, he had been for twelve years 
in the Apache country, fifty miles from 
a railroad, a pioneer at first, and now a 
leader among the white men there. He 
calls himself a Western man, and ac- 
knowledges stronger ties in the robust 
West than those by which birth binds him 
to the metropolis. 


ne et hod 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 


An astonishing feature of the Colum- 
bian Exposition will be one of the palaces 
grouped in the heart of the fair grounds. 
It is the Manufactures Building, designed 
by Mr. George Post, of New York. It 
will bear the same relation to this expo 
sition as the Eiffel Tower did to that of 
Paris in 1889; and, indeed, its possible use 
as a vantage-point from which to see the 
fair grounds has terminated in the nega- 
tive the discussion for and against the 
construction in Chicago of a rival to the 
great tower of Paris. This greatest of all 
the exposition buildings, and of the build- 
ings of the world, will present to Lake 
Michigan a facade of such a length as to 
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suggest the wall of a city, yet it is so ad- 
mirably designed, so light and graceful 
in its effect upon the vision, that its true 
extent can only be comprehended when 
its dimensions are expressed in figures 
and by comparisons. It is one-third of a 
mile long, and to compass it round about 
is to walk a mile. The roof of it is 1688 
by 788 feet, and the span of the dome, the 
largest ever attempted, is 388 feet. The 
roof is 230 feet from the ground, and the 
building has 40 acres of ground - floor. 
Two of the vast machinery halls of the 
Paris Exposition could be wheeled through 
it, and the Auditorium, the building of 
which Chicago is most proud, could be 
pushed under this great roof, tower and 
all. 

But, without any question, the most 
amazing exhibit at the Fair will be Chi- 
cago itself. It will interest every class of 
visitors. It will offer a tonic and exhil- 
arant to the frivolous, and a subject for 
profound study to the thoughtful. Let 
those who go there like it or not, there it 
will be found—a vast, throbbing, roaring 
combination of humanity, machinery, and 
masonry. It is so new that a tree which 
figured in an Indian massacre, at a bor- 
der fort that marked the city’s begin- 
ning, is still standing—a far from an- 
cient-looking object—in the smoke-bur- 
dened atmosphere of myriad factories, 
in the presence of 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
and in the shadowof an aggregation of 
buildings taller than the average Euro- 
pean ever conceived the Tower of Babel 
to be. Admire Chicago or criticise it as 
they may, it will stand to awe and to 
confuse the men of our own as well as of 
foreign cities. Young it will be found, 
but not infantile, for it will display the 
most palpable monuments of a consum- 
mate civilization. It will show a mag- 
nificent park system not anywhere ex- 
celled, mile upon mile and line upon line 
of boulevards, magnificent in themselves, 
and bordered by homes which only vast 
wealth widely distributed can maintain. 
It will display splendid public schools, 
libraries, hospitals, storehouses, galleries, 
and theatres; hotels unequalled elsewhere 
on the globe; factories whose workmen 
could populate towns, and whose prod- 
ucts are as familiar in Europe and Can- 
ada as in Illinois. But it suffices those 
who love Chicago best to think that in 
the preparation she has made for the ex- 
position in 1893 she has recognized the 
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fact that Chicago is to be only one exhib- 
it, and that the aim of the exposition js 
to reveal the progress of the United 
States first, and of the world afterward. 

Chicago’s financial part in the prepara 
tion for the exposition should be clear 
to every one, as it is a matter of public 
record; but the people of that city assert 
that they are misunderstood and misre) 
resented. All the citizens appear to be 
agreed upon one explanation of the sit 
uation, and it is a very simple story 
At the outset 28,000 persons subscribed 
$6,000,000. This was to be collected in 
instalments, and more than $3,000,000 
has been collected. Conditionally upon 
$3,000,000 being collected, the Illinois Le 
gislature authorized the city to issue bonds 
for a farther contribution of $5,000,000 to 
the enterprise. The $6,000,000 that were 
subscribed and the additional $5,000,000 
from the municipality constitute $11,000,- 
000, or $1,000,000 more than the city 
agreed to put up. When the bonds for 
the $5,000,000 are issued, there will be 
$3,000,000 of the citizens’ subscription 
fund to collect. 

Now as to the national participation in 
the enterprise. The government appro 
priation of $1,500,000 has not been touch 
ed by the local corporation. It has no 
more to do with this money than it has 
with whatever sum Connecticut or In 
diana may set apart for defraying tlie 
cost of their individual State exhibits. 
The Federal government appropriation 
is being used to meet the expenses of thie 
National Commission and for the con 
struction of the government buildings. 
But there will be made upon Congress a 
demand for a loan of $5,000,000, to be 
secured to the nation out of the gate re- 
ceipts of the exposition. It is asserted 
that the necessity for this sum was broug]it 
about by the National Commission, which 
so enlarged the classification lists of ex- 
hibits as to greatly widen the projected 
scope of the exposition, and to make 
$10,000,000 inadequate for the purpose. 
This National Commission is a superviso- 
ry body, representing all the States and 
the country at large, and placed over tlic 
local corporation in authority. The Na 
tional Commission has recognized its re- 
sponsibility, and has promised to co-oper- 
até with the local corporation in asking 
for this loan. The request, therefore, will 
come to the government from its own 
representatives. 
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POPULAR LIFE IN THE AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN CAPITALS. 
BY WILHELM SINGER. 


1)° you envy the man who, on arriving 
in a large city, registers, classifies, 
and records in his head all the impres- 
sions he has received; investigates care- 
fully the museums, the water supply, the 
markets, the canals, and the sewers, and 
becomes a peripatetic ‘‘ annual report” of 
the kind which municipal governments 
issue? 

In the eyes of such profound students 
the frivolous pleasure-seeker will find littie 
favor. The latter may be endowed with 
but slight profundity, but he keeps his 
eyes open and his nose in the air while he 
saunters through the streets, delighting in 
all that is picturesque, as a connoisseur 
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IN THE STADTPARK, VIENNA. 


enjoys the flavor of fine wine. He 
views the public monuments only 
en passant as something to look at. 
In the show-windows ef the pub 
lishers he takes special note of the 
books with piquant titles and strik- 
ing illustrations. He cannot resist 
the attraction of a green garden, or 
a jolly company, or a good restau- 
rant. He likes to drift with the human 
current, and life in the midst of the peo- 
ple is to him a source of inexhaustible 
pleasure. 

The writer of these lines willingly—and, 
if vou like, penitent] y—confesses that he 
belongs to this class of harmless loafers, 
who are in danger of being accounted 
mere unliterary curiosity-hunters, because 
they only put down that which they have 
seen and heard, and don’t care a button 
for legends or anything which already 
has been beautifully described by others. 
To unite into a mosaic the frivolous, 
genial, and jovial phases of popular life 
is the object of the present article, and 
the author has no higher ambition than 
to draw by his harmless levity a smile of 
satisfaction from his reader. 

Few are the travellers who do not re- 
call with pleasure their sojourn in Vienna 
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TYPE OF VIENNOISE. 


—provided they did not get mixed up in 
the social and political quarrels which, 
for the moment, are threatening to injure 
the ancient reputation of the Viennese for 
genial good-nature, but surrendered them- 
selves without reserve to the delightful 
impressions of the city and its character- 
istic folk-life. The Viennese folk-life is 
easily understood. The chief factors are 
—or were at least formerly—a mixture of 
naive careless gayety, an impetuous, san- 
guine temperament, love of song, fun, 
and laughter, and appreciation of a good 
bumper. Those who boast of belonging 
to the upper classes have, to be sure, 
donned the stiff uniform of European 
social etiquette, but in moments of over- 
flowing vitality the Viennese characteris- 
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tics will yet victoriously assert themselves 
Of the very highest class I am not noy 
speaking, for its members constitute a sey 
arate and distinct caste, with habits an, 
customs of their own, which the Viennes, 
snob (for this variety is also extant) finds 
enviable and worthy of imitation. 

It is amazing what a number of experi 
ences a man can get through within a 
single day in Vienna. The native rises 
early, because he does not go to bed late. 
If he be a bachelor, his first visit is to a 
restaurant. Only a few Viennese cafés 
are permitted (as they are in Paris) to 
take possession of the sidewalk with 
chairs and tables. Whoever is desirous 
to drink his coffee in the open air will 
find a friendly reception in the City Park 
(Stadtpark), in the vicinity of the smal] 
‘* Kurhaus,” in the shadow of trees and 
with fragrant flowers round about him: 
and he will, moreover, find a pleasant 
pastime in watching the groups at tlie 
neighboring tables. 

The Stadtpark is a small, well-tended 
garden, in whose arbors devotees of the 
dolce far niente, old pensioners (and 
young ones too, for that matter), enthu 
siasts reading a love romance, or on tlie 
lookout for one, idle away their time, 
listening to the song of the birds and the 
sirens. For it is a fact that Cupid also 
gets up early in the morning in Vienna, 
and at quite an unseasonable hour one 
may catch glimpses of loving couples un- 
der the leafy crowns which shade statues 
of artists, or a sculptured fountain, with 
the perpetual plash of water. 

Those who are fond of museums may 
take an inventory of the Ambrose collec- 
tion in the Belvedere, and admire the 
Theseus who, in the midst of the charm- 
ing Volksgarten, slays the Minotaur for 
the edification of the peaceful newspaper- 
reading citizen. We prefer first to take 
a drive in a fiacre through the Ringstrasse, 
with its splendid display of monumental 
buildings, and then to make a little ex 
cursion into the country. The Viennese 
cabmen have the reputation of being the 
best whips in the world. In speed and 
skilful driving they are, indeed, not easil) 
excelled. Their cabs are light and kept 
in good repair; their horses are racers of 
a very respectable sort. The driver culti 
vates a certain elegance, in accordance 
with his station. He does not, as in many 
other cities, wear a uniform, but mostly 
a jacket, tight-fitting trousers, a shirt with 
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tall starched collar, and on his head ei- 
ther a small felt hat with a feather in it, 
or a straight-brimmed, excessively shiny 
cylinder, known in popular parlance as a 
Stdsser. 

Searcely any city in the world has so 
charming an environment as the Austrian 
capital. Its seal and its sentinel is the 
ancient wooded Kahlenberg, with its vil- 
lasand monasteries. From the city to the 
Kahlenberg is a short drive in a fiacre. 
An in- 
clined railway runs to the top of the moun- 
tain, from which one may enjoy a de- 
lightful view of the wide-spreading city, 
girdled by the Danube. An incompara- 
ble adornment is the extensive Wiener 


It is also possible to go by boat. 


Wald (Vienna Forest). Wherever one 
turns he is likely to strike a picturesque 
corner where jolly pleasure-seekers re- 
joice in God’s creation. Around the 
primitive tables, in the neighborhood of 
which industrious hens are frequently 
seen scraping up a scanty living, sit gay 
Viennese men and women drinking the 
native wine, mixed with soda-water (known 
in loeal parlance as a Gespritzter), and 
munching the national ‘‘rolls.” The 
demands for modern improvements are, 
to be sure, beginning to assert themselves 
here and there, in the erection of preten 
tious hotels in Swiss style; but, for all 
that, the little cozy inns are not yet ex 
tinct, with their verandas and projecting 
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balconies, wreathed in vines and ivy, be- 
neath which it is so pleasant to sit, and, 
oblivious of the world and its problems, 
gaze out upon the trees nodding in the 


wind, and whispering their ineffably 
home-like melody. The connoisseur of 
good Austrian wine will find a hospitable 
welcome under the arbors of the famous 
monastery Klosterneuburg. Probably he 
will be tempted to tarry there longer than 
is good for him, for he will not easily find 
an environment more conducive to con- 
viviality than the prospect from the sum- 
mit of the cloister, especially when the 
sun is beginning to sink beneath the dis- 
tant horizon, and the ghostly shades of 
night spread over the wide landscape. 
The hour for dining is between three 
and four o'clock, and does not conform 
to the custom in other cities. In some 
hotels an attempt has been made to do- 
mesticate the table d’héte, but the preju- 
dice of the Viennese in this particular is 
not to beovercome. His independence in 
the choice of his viands, and his predilec- 
tions in reference to the composition of 
his prandial circle, amount to obstinacy. 
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NEW WINE. 


He clings to his fixed, habitual table com- 
panions as he clings to his religion. There 
are hotels and taverns where for a long 
series of years the same people have dined 
daily at the same tables. Each has his 
own glass, his own pipe, and his tastes 
and habits are known and respected both 
by landlord and waiters. These “fixed 
guests’ (Stammgéiste) get always the 
best portions; they are most attentively 
waited upon, and constitute a kind of 
hereditary bibulous aristocracy. It is al- 
most impossible for a stranger to be ad 
mitted to any of the so-called Stamm- 
tische without the permission of the com- 
pany. The fixed or habitual guests are 
mostly married citizens of Vienna who 
like to spend their evenings at a tavern. 
As slender and modest youths these free 
masons of the eating and drinking frater- 
nity first took their seats at these tables; 
but with the lapse of years they have 
grown stout and gray and highly respect- 
able; and there they now sit, listening 
to all sorts of aneedotes, even the hoari- 
est, and relating the same kind. The 
Stammtische are a less frequent institu- 





POPULAR LIFE IN THE 
tion in the larger hostelries, conducted 
according to the pattern of the great and 
fashionable restaurants on the Continent; 

it they yet flourish in the small smoky 
taverns Which the Viennese call Beisel. 
This is, to be sure, a derogatory term, but 
is used in its present significance as a pet 
name. The Beisels are mostly situated 
in out-of-the-way streets, hidden away in 
hallways and upper stories, where in the 
period of police persecution (now long 
since forgotten) the citizen could with- 
draw from the too curious scrutiny of the 
vigilant guardians of order. 

The excellent Viennese beer halls are, 
in a certain sense, in spite of all their 
simplicity, the salons of the bourgeoisie. 
No one will object to their cheapness. 
In these places, barring a certain num- 
ber which have furnished a gathering- 


VIENNESE 


place for stupid political malcontents, one 
is apt to meet some of the most prom- 
inent and cultivated people of Vienna, 
and one is often surprised to hear con- 
versation concerning literature, art, and 
science. Here has furthermore a 
chance to observe a notable phenomenon, 


one 


viz., the Viennese waiter in all the stages 
of hisdevelopment. First, the smaii and 
clever beer apprentice, who carries a bou- 
quet of large and small glasses in his red, 
toil-worn hands, and dodges about among 
the little tables with express-train veloci- 
ty, whose hair - fashion often disar- 
ranged by the energetic intrusion of the 
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fingers of his despotic chief, and who in 
the evening, when weariness prematurely 
closes his eyes, is more frequently aroused 
from his sweet slumber by a well-applied 
box than the beneficent 
fee of a customer. He, too, wears, like 
the swallow-tail, whose 
cleanness, to be sure, is not always be- 
yond question. Only in the last months 
of his apprenticeship does the youngster 
betray an aspiration toward elegance; for 
he is then soon to enter upon the second 
stage of his development as a dish carrier, 
and his art, which will then demand a 
low-cut waistcoat and neatly parted hair, 
is a very advanced one. The Viennese 
waiter who has been promoted to this 
point, when he is competent to receive or- 
ders from the bill of fare, knows how to 
build up with mathematical exactness a 


on the ear by 


his superiors, 


WAITERS. 


perfect tower of dishes, in the distribution 
of which from table to table he evinces 
the extraordinary dexterity and 


skill. 


most 


The third stage of development is rep- 
resented by the head waiter (Zahlkellner), 
who cultivates a certain ease of manner 
and embonpoint ; who will condescend to 
wait only upon the most distinguished 


habitués; who, moreover, receives the 
money and the larger tips, while the dish- 
carriers and beer apprentices must content 
themselves with more modest fees. The 
generalissimo of the beer restaurant is 
the superintendent or business manager. 
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He has divested himself of that badge of 
servitude, the swallow-tail, and he is also 


thing apart by itself, in spite of the aris 
tocratic tone which has been imparted to 


— 


if 


above accepting fees. 

Besides the tower of St. Stephen's 
Church, with its pinnacle looming against 
the sky. the Prater is the pride of the gen- 
uine Viennese. To be sure, the ancient 
simplicity which formerly manifested it- 
self in respect for unspoiled and unim- 
proved nature, only here and there inter- 
rupted by some picturesque barracks, is 
now no longer to be found in the Prater. 
The demands of a great city have also 
penetrated into this pleasure-ground, and 
have there found modern expression in 
paved roads, railway bridges, and ships 
with mechanical contrivances in the way 
of engines, ete. Besides, the World Exhi- 
bition of 1873 subjected the democratic 
part of the natural garden—the so-called 
Wurstel - Prater — to a_ transformation 
which the old local patriots have hever 
ceased to lament. To this day lies in the 
Prater, like a gigantic turtle, the rotunda 
of the exposition building. 

The Prater ought not to be compared to 
the Hyde Park of London or the showy 
Bois de Boulogne. The Prater is some- 


it by the Constantine Hill, which was laid 
out in imitation of the Paris Caseade, sur- 
rounded by a lake and adorned with a 
restaurant. For what constitutes the chief 
charm of the Prater is its ancient groups 
of trees, which yet remain unmolested, 
and a certain primitive grandeur in the 
tout ensemble which rebels against all 
attempts at transformation. <A part of 
the great park, which is traversed by a 
wide avenue of chestnut-trees, is known 
as the Nobel-Prater. Here private equi- 
pages and nimble fiacres are continually 
parading. The plain citizen, sitting before 
the three coffee-houses (so called because 
hardly any coffee, but almost exclusively 
beer and wine are drunk there), contem 
plates with delight the display of luxury 
in the carriages, while the magnificent 
Austrian military music is ringing in his 
ears. 

Of the popularity of this military music 
one may form an idea any day when, about 
noon, a military band marches up toward 
the Imperial Palace, in order to play at the 
relief of the sentries. Whoever has sound 





legs marches bravely along with the 
band. There is the Vienna loafer, 


with his hair parted on his temples, 
his hands in his trousers pockets, his 
patched felt hat perched on the side 
of his head, a long Virginia cigar 


in his mouth, and a bright necktie 
with There, too, are 
the witty, impudent apprentice, the 
plain citizen, who happens just to be 
going the same way, and the slen- 
der gazelle of a laundry girl, with a 
yoke on her back, and her hands 
gracefully resting on her hips. Here 
we meet also the numerous train of 


flying ends. 


the unemployed, who run along as 
if electrified by the spirited tunes of 
the horn-blowers, the stirring noise 
of the triangles, the drum-beat, the 
clash of the cymbals. But let us re- 
turn to our Prater. 

Whoever does not eare to sit idle 
and let the sun shine into his face 
will take a one of the tables in 
the coffee-houses and sip the good light 
Vienna beer, while listening to operatic 
arias and Vierma waltzes. From this 
coign of vantage he may in spring, and 
particularly on the ist of May, behold, 
passing in review before him, everything 
that Vienna has to show of rank, distine- 
tion, wealth, beauty, and also of false glit- 
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CAFE CONCERT IN THE PRATER. 


terand sham. Here he may also observe 
the aifectionate reverence of the Viennese 
for the Emperor and the Empress. The 
latter they hold to be the noblest of wo- 
men, and they express their admiration 
for her distinguished bearing by the most 
homage. The archdukes, 
each with his special court, are also like- 
ly to pass here. The members of the 


enthusiastic 
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Austrian imperial house wear almost 
always uniforms, even though they may, 
like Archduke Rainer, devote themselves 
in an enlightened manner to art and sci- 
entific study. 

From this same post of observation the 
Viennese has also a chance to philos- 
ophize concerning the aristocracy, who 
have now become useless, and therefore 
unjustly enjoy their privileges, but who, 
nevertheless, yet form a world by them- 
selves, and consume a certain annual rev- 
enue, whether it be their own or borrowed 
from somebody else. Their principal oc- 
cupation consists in getting up horse- 
races, gambling, and riding. They are 
most elegant in their attire, and display a 
kind of physical chivalrousness, which 
impels the snob and the parvenu to make 
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THE PRATER. 


themselves ridiculous by caricatured imi- 
tations, and awake in them a certain re- 


spect—shall I say?—or, at least, an un- 
confessed consciousness of the distance 
which separates them from the aristocrat 
—or ‘‘ gavalier,” as they style him. 

- Furthermore, we find in this Vanity 
Fair the rich banker who has been knight- 
ed, and who strives to attract attention by 
luxury and excessive display. We shall 
encounter wealthy manufacturers too, and 
merchants with heavy watch chains and 
broad rings, and at their sides their usu- 
ally well-fed and buxom: wives. Actors 
with smooth-shaven faces pass also in 
review, and over-dressed actresses, who 
assume the most absurd attitudes in their 
carriages, betraying a high-nosed con- 
sciousness of being known to all the 
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orld. Lastly, the ephemeral beauties 
f Vienna seize this opportunity to show 
emselves. 
In fine, the Nobel-Prater, in spite of 
s Viennese character, bears the stamp 
uliar to the gathering-place of the 
isses dirigeantes in all large cities. 
‘haracteristic of Vienna in a far higher 
legree is the Wurstel-Prater, the gather- 
o-place of those whom Richard Wagner 
wuld eall the less cultured, and unhap- 
y also the less prosperous classes. We 
ll pass by the buxom  servant- maids 
ho here, upon the green grass under 


the old trees, receive the court of military 


Don Juans (from the corporal down), 
while the children with noisy laughter 
play their innocent games. Such scenes 
are to be found in all cities. Neither 
vill we linger in the company of the 
flea-trainers, bearded women, red- nosed 
prophets, faded somnambulists, female ser- 


pent-charmers, and lion-tamers in thread- 
bare velvet, women with fish tails, ladies 
with hairy necks and a mustache which 
would not ill become a drum-major—all 
these belong to the international brother 
hood of roving jugglers who are distribu 
Nor are we in- 
clined to place the theatre in the Wurstel 
Prater in the first rank of Viennese 
‘* specialties,” although plays are there 
performed which deal in a language per 
fectly well adapted to the mode of thought 
of the lower strata of the Viennese popu 
lation. 


ted over the entire earth. 


What particularly deserves considera 
tion as a distinctly Viennese feature is, 
for instance, the swings in which girls 
with glowing cheeks and a wild grace of 
motion shout and scream merrily, while 
stalwart fellows in shirt sleeves, urged on 
by their encouraging cries, hurl them high 
intothe air. The spirited, fleet-footed dance 
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on the green, under the open sky, deserves 
to be seen, for here all types, in all sorts 
of costumes (only none that are elegant), 
form a picturesque tout ensemble. So 
also it is entertaining to hear the ladies’ 
bands in the restaurants play Viennese 
It is advisable, however, in order 
to gain an insight into the harmless and 
genial the Viennese 
popular character, to take a seat under 
the leafy roof of the chestnuts in certain 


tunes. 


manifestations of 


A FEMALE ORCHESTRA. 


parts of the park, and participate in the 
lively drama which is there being enact- 
ed. To be sure, one must, in order to 
comprehend the pleasure of an old Vien- 
nese in these scenes, try to share sympa- 
thetically his old Viennese sentiment. A 
stranger is not unlikely to find fault with 
the large-flowered and not always immac- 
ulate table-cloths, the not altogether 
stainless napkins, the plain and often 
bent forks and spoons, ascribing all their 
shortcomings to a defective sense of com- 
fort. He will conclude, perhaps, that a 
little sausage and cheese from a dealer in 
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‘ delicatessen,” or a breaded veal-cutlet 
(Wiener Schnitzel) procured from the 
waiter, or a couple of small sausages 
with vinegar (of the kind which in Vien 
na are called Frankfurters, and in Frank 
furi Wieners), constitute too 
meal according to his notion. 


frugal a 
He may 
insinuate, too, that the dishes presented 
excel more by the generous abundance of 
their quantity than by the fineness of art 
displayed in their preparation. Granted. 
But just in this sim 
plicity there is an in 
expressible charm to 
the native, who has 
brought with him as 
spice a generous dose 
of health, good cheer, 
pleasure in living, and, 
above all, a good appe 
tite, and has the faculty 
to laugh heartily at a 
stupid witticism. He 
bravely admires the 
jugglers on the stage 
in their faded tights, 
und he is particularly 
well disposed toward 
the musicians who per 
form the Viennese yo 
del, or melodious Vien 
nese ballads in soft and 
soothing strains. Ifthe 
old Viennese, to boot, has 
consumed his fair share of 
excellent beer, then he is 
filled with a blissful sense of 
oblivion of all the world, which 
finds vent in the saying, ‘‘Sell my 
coat; Iam in heaven.” 
‘*Get up, doctor. It’s time.” With 


this call we are aroused from our 


dreams, for in Vienna every man who 
wields a pen is styled doctor, even though 


he really be one. Accordingly the doc 
tor dresses himself rapidly, locks his 
trunk, distributes fees right and left, 
mounts a fiacre, and at full speed he is 
driven to the Danube Canal, where a slen 
der ship awaits him, already overloaded 
with people and luggage. Don’t worry 
about that. The voyage to Pesth is not to 
be made upon this tinycraft. Her destiny 
is only to convey us to the large Danube, 
where a spacious steamer, with a well-fur 
nished saloon, offers us a friendly recep 
tion. One feels, at being transferred 
from the small to the large steamer, like 
aman who exchanges a tight-fitting dress- 
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coat for an easy lounging coat, or a pair 
of tight boots for a pair of soft slippers. 
One is not likely to wait long before find- 
ing pleasant company, if one is content 
with simple conversation about things 
which, to be sure, are not vitally interest 
ing, but yet interesting enough to kill 
time with. Some of the passengers be- 
cin at once to play cards, and do not 
stop until they are summoned to a 
meal, We had the opportunity to make 
the voyage to Buda-Pesth in the company 
of a troop of Viennese actors, with their 
manager, famous both in Germany and 
Austria. 

The affected posing of these people, ach- 
ing to attract attention, was extremely 
amusing. Withacertain instinctive skill 
they selected the places which could best 
serve as a setting for their unnatural at- 
titudes, while the old manager walked up 
and down upon the deck with his lieuten- 
ant. If he had been the captain he could 
not have looked about him with a more 
anxious air of responsibility, as if we 
were sailing upon the stormy ocean, and 
not upon the beautiful blue Danube, which, 
by-the-way, is always green. It flows 
calmly through the midst of flat country, 
and oceasionally through a wooded land- 
scape, from which, now and then, a ruin 
upon a hill-top or a straw-thatched vil- 
lage emerges. After a sail of about two 
hours, the ancient royal city of Pressburg, 


BUDA. 


with its picturesque castle, glides into 
view, like a beautiful transformation scene 
in a theatre. Later the fortress of Ko- 
morn attracts some attention. Then the 
ship ploughs its way onward between 
meadows, fruitful fields, and irregular 
banks, on which, occasionally, some 
straw -thatched cottages are scattered. 
Then come, perhaps, a little church (be- 


fore which a flock of geese and a couple 
of jolly little pigs), some playful children 
in primitive toilet, a peasant in wide lin- 
en trousers with a broad hat on his head, 
or a peasant woman with picturesque 
head-dress and a figure in the style cf 


Then has to kill time 
smoking, chatting, sleeping, as the Ger 
man Nicholas Lenan (who was of 
Hungarian descent) has remarked in one of 
his poems. But when evening comes the 
monotony of the landscape vanishes, to 
be replaced by charming and, in part, ro- 
mantic scenery. From a hill in the dis- 
tance upon its many pillars the 
dome of the Gran cathedral, which, as 
the steamer presses forward, constantly 
presents itself to the people on board in 
new shapes, until, like a scene in a fairy 
tale, it vanishes behind a cloudy veil. 
Parallel with the river runs the rail- 
way, upon which trains are constantly 
hurrying by. Nor should Wischegrad 
be forgotten, which in solemn majesty 
mirrors itself in the current. With the 
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change in the landscape the character of 
the passengers, who are becoming more 
and more numerous, also changes. Large, 
well-fed Hungarian figures, in braided 
coats and top-boots, with yellow complex- 
ions and dark mustaches, predominate. 
A band of gypsies come on board, and in 
order not to make the trip at their own 
expense, but rather to profit by it, they 
begin to fiddle to us one piece after the 
other, with a truly stirring verve. When 
the water in the Danube is high, the 
steamer arrives in Buda-Pesth by day- 
light, otherwise the journey is prolonged 
until the artificial light has begun its im- 


Attila. Now the ship has come to a ful] 
stop. On the pier stand, sure enough, 
the committee of reception. The porters 
yell in wild confusion; the band of gyp 
sies strike up the national hymn with its 
rousing rhythm. Yes, we are in Buda 
Pesth. Eljen! Eljen! 

Like all large cities, Buda-Pesth has 
beautiful hotels, on which we need waste 
no words. When we arrive in a strange 
town we do not go in search of those 
things which it has in common with other 
municipalities, but we look for those 
things which are distinct and peculiar 
We will then take advantage of the beau 


GYPSY MUSICIANS. 


potent competition with the starry sky, 
and the landscape melts away in shadowy 
outlines. We arrived in the evening. 
With increasing garishness the rows of 
gas lamps dazzled our eyes, and with ev- 
ery moment the noise of the city became 
more audible. The steam-whistle sound- 
ed. Great commotion among the pas- 
sengers, who stood laden down with trav- 
elling bags, boxes, and packages. Now 
we are passing under an enormous sus- 
pension-bridge, and land in the heart of 
the town. Our troop of actors crowd 
about their manager, who, knowing that 
an ovation is in store for him, strikes an 
attitude worthy, at the very least, of an 


tiful evening not to visit the National 
Theatre, where the Hungarian language 
is used (which, unhappily, we don’t un 
derstand), or the New Opera, which 
strives to compete with the opera-houses 
of other cities, but to enter a Hungarian 
restaurant in the court-yard of a house, 
where somé dusty oleanders form a sort of 
garden, covered with an awning. Pecul- 
iar, wondrously appetizing odors of the 
kitchen greet our nostrils, for we are here 
on the classical soil of the Hungarian 
‘gulyas,” which the Viennese pronounce 
‘gollasch,” and the Hungarians ‘‘gu 
jaasch.”’ 

What is, then, a “gulyas’? Meat 





POP. 


roasted in a peppery onion sauce. 
But what a stupid definition that 
is! Itis like saying that an op- 
era by Mozart is a combination 
fsounds. One thing, however, 
is beyond dispute—if there is a 
Hungarian heaven, ‘“gulyas”’ 
is sure to be eaten there. 
‘Gulyas,” then, is a concoction 
of onions, pork, meats of all 
sorts, and paprika (red Hun 
garian pepper). But who can 
praise in fitting language its sa- 
Who ean describe 
eloquence the 


voriness ? 
with adequate 
blood -and- marrow - penetrating 
strength of the paprika, this 
boasted national product ?, Who 
can praise sufficiently the pun- 
gent pepper with which the 
‘gulyas” is seasoned in such 
abundant measure that the 
stranger who eats it feels some- 
thing dissolve inside of him? 
Stars dance before his eyes, and 
the perspiration breaks out upon 
lis brow. But this excessive 
pungency is tempered and en- 
riched by the potatoes cooked 
into a mealy liquid and the lit- 
tle dumplings known as ‘‘no- 
kerln.” In “‘gulyas,” as in 
music, there are infinite varia- 
tions possible, but the key-note 
is always the paprika. With 
‘‘oulyas,”’ one or more bot- 
tles of fiery Hungarian wine are 
drunk. Ho, ho! Hungarian 
Eljen! 

As an accompaniment to ‘‘gulyas” and 
paprika belongs gypsy music. One of the 
many bands, whose chief is a local celeb- 
rity, installs itself in a corner of the room. 
In foreign countries one sees gypsies of 
questionable origin. Often they are Bo- 
hemians, or even Germans (in Hungary 
they are called Schwooh), who in mere- 
tricious huzzar costumes exhibit them- 
selves to their guests. But in Buda-Pesth 
such playing at gypsies would not be 
practicable. Here the brown, brawny fel- 
lows, with their shrewd, deep, dark eyes, 
and their mustaches, show themselves in 
all their native picturesqueness. Their 
clothes present a mixture of peculiarly 
Hungarian and European costumes; on 
their heads they wear small round hats 
with turned-up brims. The men play 
without notes, and it is asserted that the 


the 


brother ! 
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majority of them do not know one note 
from another, but play by ear, if not to 
say by instinct. The leader of the band 
plays the first violin, turning constantly 
with nervous alertness to the right and to 
the left, and the others simply accompany 
his melody with all sorts of variations. 
An important role belongs in every gypsy 
band to the cymbal-player, who with two 
little hammers beats a kind of big zither. 
According as the leader with nervous, al- 
most convulsive motions belabors his fid- 
dle, the others file away after him, until 
they work themselves up, just as he does, 
into a musical delirium. Long-drawn, 
plaintive, melancholy, sighing tunes alter- 
nate with sudden, unbridled bursts of joy. 
Like the clever psychologist that he is, the 
leader of the gypsies instantly picks out 
some quiet patrician in the audience, to 
whom he addresses the music. Boldly he 
places himself in front of him, sticks his 
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fiddle almost into his face, and performs 
first tearful tunes, which make the list 
ener gaze with a serious intentness into 
space; then the gypsy accelerates the 
tempo until he reaches the delirium, which 
kindles such an intoxicating ecstasy in 
the patrician that, with a half-smothered 
‘Jai!’ he grabs his head. When the play- 
ing is at an end he says not a word, but 
pulls from his big leather purse a bank-note 
of considerable value, and spitting on the 
back of it, pastes it on the gypsy’s forehead. 
Not so quiet is the scene when the whole 
company have been wrought into ecstasy ; 
then some one present is apt to tear a bill 
of a high denomination in two, give one 
half to the gypsy and stick the other half 
into his pocket, surrendering it only when 
the gypsies have given the company their 
fill of music. Frequently a struggle for 
existence arises between the musicians 
and the carousers. It has happened many 
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a time that the gypsies, when they hav: 
earned money enough, have vanished on; 
by one just as the company had bee) 
seized with a desire to dance. To gua) 
against this contingency each one of thy 
band had to pull off one boot and keep thy 


other, playing with one foot bare. Th 
confiscated boots were flung into thy. 


cellar, and only surrendered when thy 
dance and jollification were at an end 
This ingenious procedure does not ex 
press, perhaps, a high degree of mutua 
confidence; but practical and effective it 
is, Which is, after all, the main considera 
tion. 

He whose sleep is not disturbed by fan 
tastic dreams and reminiscences of the 
previous night is apt to wake up in the 
morning in a good humor for exploring 
a town of fascinating beauty and roman 
tic charm. From whatever side one con 
templates the twin city, divided but not 
separated by the broad current of the 
Danube, it affords a most delightful spec 
tacle. If one looks from Pesth toward 
Ofen a view is presented of the royal cas 
tle, situated upon a hill, surrounded by a 
girdle of houses, shaded by green trees 
It is flanked on one side by that mighty 
sentinel the high-crested Blocksberg, and 
upon the other by the Schwabenberg, the 
villa region in Anwinkel, where a re 
freshing spring leaps out of a black sow’s 
head sculptured in the rock. 

If, however, you take the inclined rail 
way as far as the plateau, not far from 
the royal castle, then you will from this 
elevated station see Pesth spread out lik: 
a fan, with its quays and its new streets 
which during the last twenty years have 
given evidence of a marvellous progress 
For we have known the old Pesth, with its 
narrow and crooked streets, which from 
an architectural point of view were any 
thing but imposing. Where formerly 
mostly small, squatty houses jostled each 
other, expands now the Pesth Boulevard, 
the Radial or Andrassy Street, with the 
Grand Opera at one end, and with long 
rows of houses and villas, built in al! 
kinds of styles, extending all the way to 
the City Forest (Stadtwildchen). Th 
latter is a gem of a public garden, which, 
however, were worthy of less modest 
dimensions. Where formerly stood dan 
cing-halls surrounded by board fences are 
now seen lofty apartment-houses; street 
cars rush by, and none of the modern im 
provements applicable in large cities are 
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wanting here. A wise government, con- 
ducted during the last fourteen years al- 
most entirely by the iron hand of Herr 
von Tisza, does everything possible to 
heighten the splendor of the capital. The 
city now even permits itself the luxury 
of raising statues to its great men, as, for 
instance, to the organizer Szechenyi, to 
whom Buda-Pesth, among other things, 
owes its connection by the great suspen 
sion-bridge. There is also a statue of the 


DANCING 


eminent statesman Deak, which, howev- 
er, from an artistic point of view, has 
been subjected to severe criticism, because 
the great legislator appears altogether too 
enormous in the big chair in which he is 
seated. The contrary is true of the slen- 
der statue of the noble poet Petéfi, who 
looks as if he wanted to run away from 
his pedestal. 

It is not, however, the statues, museums, 
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parliament buildings, and churches (one 
of which had no sooner been completed 
than it tumbled down, and has not since 
been re-erected) which vividly impress 
the image of Pesth upon our memory, but 
it is its fairest and most imposing adorn- 


ment—the broad, majestic Danube, upon 


whose bosom the large, heavily laden 
ships and passenger steamers of all sizes 
are the jewels. During our promenade 
along the quay, in the company of some 


CZARDAS. 


highly ornamental Hungarians and fas- 
cinating ladies, we cast a glance upon 
the animated Danube, with the pictur- 
esque Ofen in the background. We 
feel the caress of the soft breeze and the 
Southern sunshine, which induce a wan- 
ton sense of well-being, light-hearted- 
ness, and delight in living, of which we 
have never been so conscious in any other 
city. 
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Old Homer makes the people of Phza- 
kia say: 

“Daily our joy is the feast and the dance and 
the zither, 

Frequent change of attire, the quickening bath, 

and sweet slumber.” 

Homer might have said the same of 
the Hungarians. But to account for these 
qualities by a study of their ethnic psy- 
chology would lead us too far. As mere 
idle observers we shall have to fall back 
upon our personal experience in asserting 
that people in Hungary take no end of 
comfort in mere material existence; and 
we have often wondered why exiled mon- 
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archs and persons who 
have given up ambition 


and the struggle for 
wealth do not prefer 
Buda-Pesth as a resi 


dence to the larger and 
noisier cities. For sure 
ly Buda-Pesth is a hos- 
pitable place. At all 
events, among the good 
old Hungarian race hos 
pitality is a chivalrous 
virtue, which scarcely 
anywhere else is prac- 
tised with the 


Same 
heartiness and vigor; 
though here, as_ else 
where, a part of the 


younger generation ap 
pears to be degenerate 
Buda-Pesth has also a 
sufficiency of intellectu 
al life. We need only 
mention the fact that a 
man of genius and a 
thoroughly modern spir 
it like Moritz Yokai has 
his residence here. The 
city has, moreover, its 
universities, academies 
and conservatories, and 
lies by no means be 
yond the currents of the 
world’s intellectual in 
tercourse. The latter 
to be sure, are percepti 
ble only in slight rip 
ples, and the wearisome 
clamor and quarrelling 
of the philosophical and 
literary cliques find so 
far only a feeble echo in 
the Hungarian capital 
The eminent works of 
the world’s celebrities are offered for sale; 
people read French novels, even the spi 
ciest and most exaggerated, written by 
authors who regard themselves as great 
classics, because they find among their 
contemporaries, perhaps, none greater 
than themselves. One is, accordingly, 
not in danger of intellectual starvation 
in Buda-Pesth. But, on the other hand, 


material existence could not easily be 
richer, more lavish, and fuller of enjoy 
ment. 

Buda-Pesth boasts an advantage over 
nearly all other large cities in the posses- 
sion of wonderful medicinal springs. In 








Ofen, not far from the castle, we catch 
sight of the very comfortably arranged 
bathing establishment, where for very lit- 
tle money we may have a bath in water 
welling forth warm from the bowels of the 
earth. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a fig for the so- 
called civilization! It forces all the world 
into its own uniform, and robs the nations 
of their peculiarities. With sincere regret 
we see in Buda-Pesth cylinder hats, dress- 
coats, and the long trousers, hiding the 
shape of the leg and destructive of all 
poetry, taking the place of the chivalrous 
Hungarian costume. What is the reason 
that the Magyars now appear only on 
great holidays (as on St. Stephen’s day) 
in their shining ezismen (cavalry boots), 
tight-fitting, richly braided breeches, fly- 
ing fur-trimmed dolmans, and round kal- 
paks (hats), in which a plume gallantly 
points toward the sky? Why do we not 
see them more frequently in this costume 
on horseback? For they are capital horse- 
men, and seem with their steeds to form 
one single creature. Why do they no 
more carry their curved swords at their 
sides? If a Maria Theresa were to come 
to Hungary to-day she would, perhaps, 
find the same chivalrous spirit, but hidden 
away under claw-hammer coats and white 
neckties, as in the blasé audience of a first 
night at the opera. It would be a pity to 
lose the magnificent figure of the portly, 
broad - shouldered, well-fed Hungarian, 
whose round skull is covered with thick 
dark hair, whose half-shrewd, half-chal- 
lenging eyes, shaded by bushy brows, ex- 
press so much self-confidence, who wears 
above his necktie a narrow strip of beard, 
which frames his yellowish face, but 
whose chief mark of distinction is a de- 
fiant mustache, both of whose ends (by 
means of a kind of indestructible beard 
wax) have been made stiff and pointed, 
so that they stand out like two bayonets. 
For such a Hungarian, as he proudly 
strides along, flourishing his silver-head- 
ed cane, is, in truth, a lord of creation. 
By his genius for governing he asserts 
his supremacy over all other races resident 
in Hungary. Almost every Hungarian 
is an excellent orator, and as such no less 
fond of striking images and similes quiet- 
ly presented than of that grand, kindling 
eloquence for which the Hungarian lan- 
guage is peculiarly well adapted, when 
the audience feel their flesh creep, clinch 
their fists, and burst into frenzied shouts 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 500.—21 
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of Eljen! Are we never more to see those 
bold election agents ride on their smart 
horses around the carriage of the recently 
elected member of Parliament, who stands 
up bareheaded, bowing in all directions? 
Are we henceforth to admire the Hun- 
garian costume, with the richly colored, 
braided burnus, reaching almost to the 
earth, only on the persons of pompous 
janitors? Why can you not keep your 
picturesque attire, which constitutes the 
charm of your city? Do not lose your- 
selves in the general European indistinct- 
ness. We could more easily put up with 
the loss of the proud Magyar who prompt- 
ly knocked down every one who ventured 
ever so slightly to step on his toes, but 
who with sweet quiescence finds it per- 
fectly natural to have his fellow-men, of 
the lower classes, sentenced to twenty-five 
lashes, administered by a functionary in 
national costume with a waxed mus- 
tache. These five-and-twenty lashes have 
played no inconsiderable réle in the pop- 
ular education in Hungary. 

No man is without his foibles, and it 
will therefore surprise no one to learn 
that the Hungarian also has some. A 
worthless minority of agitators, who 
through gambling and carousing have 
been reduced to poverty, and through vio- 
lence hope to get on the top again, have 
even a good many. In the Hungarian 
women we purposely overlook any that 
may exist, for, without palaver, the Hun- 
garian women are among the most beau- 
tiful in the world. They are not languish- 
ing, diaphanous creatures, composed of 
cobwebs and the odor of musk, with a 
sickly pallor or a hectic flush in their 
cheeks. No; erect and straight as a can- 
dle, hearty and vigorous to the core, the 
rare pictures of good health and abound- 
ing vitality. They are gifted with small 
feet, full arms, plump hands with taper- 
ing fingers, and wear long braids. The 
sun has spread a reddish-golden tint 
or a darker tone over the complexion. 
The Hungarian woman is not a beauty of 
classical contour, nor does she perhaps 
frequently present a riddle to the psy- 
chologist, and ethereal poets will scarcely 
find a theme in her for hypersentimental 
reveries. She is rather the vigorous em- 
bodiment of primeval womanhood. 

As her exterior, so her whole character 
is enchantingly fresh and positive. She 
likes to eat well, is fond of a drop of wine, 
takes naturally to swimming, dancing, 
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gymnastics, and has not the least objec- 
tion to being admired. Although not 
specially inclined to sentimental effusive- 
ness, in one sense of the term, she may, in 
moments of love and passion, give a pro- 
foundly stirring expression to her emo- 
tions; she may clothe her sentiment in 
words of enrapturing naiveté, drawn 
from the depths of the national tempera- 
ment, if it does not find utterance in the 
all-expressive ‘‘ jai,” whispered in the 
acme of ecstasy, accompanied by an in- 
effably blissful glance. This is true of the 
so-called girls of the people no less than 
of women of the higher classes, for grace 
and beauty know no difference between 
high and low, and often bestow upon a 
poor, barefooted, short-skirted peasant 
girl (with her face framed in a kerchief 
tied under the chin) the same enchanting 
form, the same graceful walk, the same 
magically attractive glance, as upon her 
more favored sister. 

Perhaps it would now be in order to 
visit the casino of nobles, and listen there 
to political conversations, so as to become 
competent to estimate at its worth the im- 
portant social and national mission of the 
nobility. Perhaps, too, we ought to pay 
our respects to all the national celebrities. 
We might also have paid a visit to the 
Parliament, and heard ancient revolution- 
ists accuse the Prime Minister of all sorts 
of crimes, which accusations the Prime 
Minister receives with a quiet chuckle. 
We preferred, however, to saunter on the 
quay,and with delighted eyes to observe 
the sun-bathed fruits and melons in the 
market-place. The picturesque, many- 
colored confusion of buxom peasant 
girls, heaps of fruit, fragrant canteleups, 
bargaining and gesticulating customers, 
formed a sensuous symphony of colors, 
voices, and perfumes which was extreme- 
ly effective. Our next preference was to 
take a stroll through Kénigsgasse, and let 
the turmoil of carriag. 3, carts, peddlers, 
barefooted servant- girls, children, beg- 
gars, loafers, street dirt, small merchan- 
dise, and open omnibuses driving to the 
Stadtwildchen defile before us. These 
omnibuses were probably once upon a 
time fresh as to color, and their leather 
upholstering uncracked. It was a perfect 
salad of men, horses, and conveyances— 
of persons and things—which crowded 
upon ourview. Particularly we observed 
with pleasure the Hungarian peasant, with 
his tall shiny top-boots, his wide canvas 
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breeches, short cloth jacket, round hat. 
and, of course, an enormous mustache 
He is not to be confounded with the Sio 
wak, whose whole toilet consists of 4 
coarse canvas shirt, and whose small eyes 
and upturned nose form an easily recog 
nizable contrast to the features of the Hun- 
garian type. We take an interest, too, in 
the gypsy, the expression of whose face 
alternates between a sly appreciation of 
his own advantage and well-acted humi| 
ity. We watch the porters, often nude 
to the girdle, whose language is richly 
spiced with curses. Especially pleased 
we were at the sight of the beautiful pea 
sant girl, with her short bunchy skirt, the 
embroidered bodice, the silk kerchief about 
her head, and a coy good-nature in her 
face. Noend of services were offered us 
by the many peddlers and hucksters and 
other street characters in shabby, thread 
bare, and ragged clothes. And as we hap 
pen to be in a mood for confession, then 
let us just as well add that we are so hard- 
ened as not even to repent having fallen 
into ‘‘the Blue Cat.” Yes, not to mince 
matters, into ‘‘the Blue Cat!” ‘‘The Blue 


Cat” is a low-ceiled, smoky place in the 
Konigsgasse, where one drinks beer, and, 


leaning back in his seat with a cigar be- 
tween his lips, gazes at a stage where, in a 
German jargon (which, by our soul, we 
did not always understand), songs were 
sung by ballad-singers, and where Hun- 
garian girls in bold rhythms performed 
Hungarian folk-songs, which, unhappily, 
we were unable to translate into our Jan- 
guage, but which, judging by the rapture, 
the hullabaloo,the enthusiastic Hljen and 
applause with which they were greeted by 
the audience, must have been extremely 
moving. Youthful representatives of the 
so-called aristocracy often come in a state 
of blissful intoxication to ‘‘the Blue Cat” 
for the purpose of making scandal. In 
a corner of the room sit a couple, full of 
an ardent desire to tell each other some 
thing which nobody else need know any 
thing about, touching the perennial theme 
of love in its introductory stage. 

In another place we witnessed a genu 
ine Hungarian ‘‘ ezardas,” which is danced 
in the highest as in the lowest circles, with 
the same passion and with the same in- 
ventiveness in the sequence and accumu 
lation of nuances of exciting motion. For 
a ‘‘cezardas” two young people are re 
quired—a young man and a girl of robust 
physique—and a gypsy band. If the 
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vouth and the maiden are in love with 
each other, the ‘‘ ezardas”’ will be the more 
passionate, attractive, and fascinating. If 
they are not in love with each other, but 
dance only for the sake of dancing, it 
makes little difference, for the ‘‘ czardas” 
is itself voleanie passion expressed in 
hops, leaps, and gestures. The gypsies 
play at first with measured rhythm. 
The dancers, who ought to wear the Hun- 
varian costume, stand vis-a-vis, with 
their arms akimbo, and make short chas- 
sez motions with their legs, while gaz- 
ing steadily into each other’s eyes. So 
far one might call the dance a slightly 
peppered minuet. But soon the storm 
breaks loose. The gypsies change their 
rhythm. All the instruments give a sud- 
den wail, as if quivering in the intervals 
between electric shocks; the action of the 
limbs becomes more rapid, with bolder 
chassez movements. The youth raises 
now one, now the other hand to his head, 
dances toward the girl, who roguishly 
tries to escape him, but again approaches 
him and again slips away, until, after a 
great deal of such playful teasing, she per- 
mits him to put his arm about her waist 
and to swing her about ina ring. No- 
thing can be more charming than this 
allegro which intervenes between the an- 
dante of the beginning and the bacchantic 
fury which is to follow. The music of 
the gypsies begins to rage, and infuses a 
wild glow into the excited blood of the 
dancers. Now the legs fairly twinkle as 
they fly to the right and to the left; the 
feet touch the floor, now with the heel and 
now with the toe, the cheeks burn, and 
the eyes are wide open. With the enrap- 
tured ery ‘‘ Jai!” the youth grabs his head 
like a drunken man, while the girl, like a 
sylph, skips before him. The music fair- 
ly lashes them; the excited spectators 
burst into tremendous shouts of ‘‘ Eljen!” 
until the dancers seize each other by the 
shoulders and spin about in a wild whirl. 

And now to thee, thou small paradise, 
fair Margareten Insel, last in order of se- 
quence, but not last in our affection! 
From the great quay in the middle of the 
city commodious steamers carry merry 
pleasure-seekers to the large green island 
in the Danube, adorned with old trees, 
shrubbery, and groves. Even if the Mar- 
gareten Insel were only as nature made it 
—grass-grown, wooded, and cooled by soft 
breezes, having, moreover, an abundance 
of retired spots, where one might pleasant- 
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ly kill the time in sweet reveries, or with 
a dear friend discuss the affairs of the 
heart, while the waves of the Danube mur- 
mured mysteriously at our feet—it would 
still be a delightful bit of earth, which 
fancy might without effort populate with 
figures in the style of Watteau. But, at 
the instigation of the Archduke Joseph, 
ingenious man has transformed the island 
into a river-girt sanatorium, in which a 
large bathing establishment and a Kur- 
saal have been erected; and moreover a 
tramway has been laid, which runs the 
entire length of the island, and hospitable 
pavilions have been built, which afford 
pleasant shelter to promenaders. On the 
Margareten Insel one sees the beautiful 
women of Pesth walking about, refreshed 
by a recent bath, in bright costumes, 
laughing and merry, listening to the 
music. All day long the steamers carry 
passengers to and from the city. Ina 
happy mood the stranger contemplates 
this ever-changing picture. 

With the coming of evening the visit 
to the Margareten Insel culminates. The 
restaurants on the island are crowded with 
people. Under the ancient trees, whose 
branches. gently creak and groan in the 
evening breeze, and whose crowns nod 
with mysterious confidence, heads of fami- 
lies, with their ever-hungry progeny, take 
their places at the small tables,which are 
lighted with torches. A romanticist may 
take offence at this desecration of the 
poetry of the place through prosaic nour- 
ishment; but the people of Pesth are not 
troubled with that kind of sentimentality. 
The waiters bring very respectable por- 
tions of highly seasoned food—chicken 
swimming in peppered cream sauce, veal 
in a sauce of cream and paprika (Pérkelt), 
and finally the classical ‘‘ gulyas ’—all to 
accompaniment of gypsy music. 

Many a one will, perhaps, come to the 
conclusion that we have indulged in too 
much enthusiasm in our description of 
Buda-Pesth. Quite possible. The unfa- 
vorable sides of this city may have im- 
pressed others more than they did us. To 
be sure, much that is worthy of censure 
has not escaped our attention. But then 
it was not our intention to set up as a 
critic ; nor do these cursory sketches make 
any pretense of including the entire life 
of the city. Wherever anything struck 
our fancy we simply put our photograph- 
ing apparatus in order, in the hope of ob- 
taining a fairly felicitous picture. 

















































THE NEO-CHRISTIAN 


MOVEMENT IN 


FRANCE. 


BY THE VICOMTE EUGENE MELCHIOR DE VOGUE. 


N the masterly study which he has 

just published on the religious state 
of France, M. Taine arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions: during the past few 
years there has been a renewal of zeal 
and activity in the clergy, in the reli- 
gious congregations, and in the flock of 
the faithful; the ascendency of the Cath- 
olic faith has increased within these lim- 
ited groups, while it has diminished in 
the popular masses of the towns and of 
the rural districts, which, by an insensible 
and slow reaction, are in course of be- 
coming once more pagan. 

The conclusions of the eminent histo- 
rian may be accepted as being tempora- 
rily exact, so far as concerns the bulk of 
the French nation; but they leave out of 
the question the intellectual élite of the 
young generations, the nucleus of high 
culture wherein the directing ideas of the 
future are being elaborated—the writers, 
the professors, the students, the cultivated 
people in general who take an interest 
in philosophical speculations. This intel- 


lectual élite is at present passing through 
a very curious crisis of thought, the symp- 
toms of which are not easy to discern. 
Let us endeavor to resume them, with 
the aid of some of the books that throw 
light upon the workings of the contem- 


porary conscience. For the past year 
this subject of investigation has been on 
the order of the day in the newspapers 
and reviews; and hardly a week passes 
without bringing some new publications 
wherein young philosophers make an ex- 
amination of their ideas. A writer al- 
ready of repute, M. Edouard Rod, has re- 
cently presented to us a general exposi- 
tion entitled ‘‘ The Moral Ideas of the Pre- 
sent Time” (Les Idées morales du Temps 
présent), wherein he studies a state of 
mind which another writer, M. Lasserre, 
calls ‘‘The Christian Crisis” (La Crise 
chrétienne), and which a third writer, 
M. Pouilhan, names ‘‘The New Mysti- 
cism” (Le nouveau Mysticisme). All 
these authors are agreed in affirming that 
a period has just closed with the decline 
of the principal influences which French 
thought used to obey, and that a new 
period is beginning under the empire of 
other influences that are still confused. 
Before ascertaining in what this meta- 


morphosis consists, let us first of all cal] 
to mind what the French freethinker 
was during the preceding phase. 

In the first half of this century the 
French freethinker was, above all things, 
Voltairian. He had added scarcely any 
thing to the ironical negations of the 
eighteenth century. For that matter, re 
ligious ineredulity in the freethinker was 
merely one of the aspects of the revolu 
tionary instinct, and formed part of his 
political opinions; he pursued with the 
same hatred God, kings, and priests, be 
cause these words symbolized the abhorred 
vestiges of the Old Régime. The philos 
ophy of the French middle classes of those 
days finds its most exact expression in 
the songs of Béranger and in the poems 
of the old age of Victor Hugo. Mockery 
had been the arm most successfully em 
ployed by the philosophers of the eigh- 
teenth century in demolishing faith, and 
there remained in consequence a tendency 
to ridicule all who seriously accepted re- 
ligious practices. How strong is the sen 
timent of ridicule in France is well known. 
Human respect, in the sense which the 
eatechism gives to this expression, is a 
purely French weakness. The firmest be- 
lievers required, then, considerable cour- 
age to manifest their convictions by out 
ward signs and to brave the smiles of the 
indifferent. 

After 1848, at the close of a brief awaken- 
ing of religious idealism, the simultane- 
ous progress of all the sciences increased 
unbelief, but modified its nature in culti 
vated persons. At that epoch the scien- 
tific spirit monopolized the prime forces 
of thought, and took the place of the lit- 
erary spirit; by a necessary consequence, 
the negation of religious ideas ceased to 
be a rhetorical exercise, and assumed an 
eminently scientific and much more seri 
ous character. The discoveries of the 
physical sciences caused the triumph of 
a purely mechanical conception of the 
universe; the new impetus of the histori 
cal and philological sciences seemed to 
ruin forever the authority of legends and 
ancient texts. The results of German crit 
icism penetrated into France, and com- 
pleted the destructive work of the eighi- 
teenth century by changing the method 
of attack. M. Renan adapted this new 
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arm to the requirements of our national 
mind, and vulgarized it by ridding it of 
the heavy apparatus of German erudition. 
In one of M. Renan’s books, published 
recently, but written in the days of his 
youth, ‘‘The Future of Science” (1 Ave- 
nir de la Science), we are enabled to 
grasp the new and very sincere faith which 
served the most distinguished men of his 
generation in lieu of religion—the faith 
in science as being susceptible of indefi- 
nite progress, capable of satisfying the in- 
telligence by expounding the universe to 
it, and of alone procuring the happiness 
of men by satisfying all their material 
and moral needs. This faith animated 
those who were about to become the mas- 
ters of French thought, M. Littre and M. 
Taine; it was corroborated by influences 
from outside, and especially from Eng- 
land, with the works of Spencer and of 
Stuart Mill, and with the theories of Dar- 
win, to which France gave extreme con- 
clusions that the English philosopher had 
not allowed himself to entertain. The 
famous book of Draper, The Conflicts of 
Science and of Religion, would resume 
exactly enough the state of mind of intel- 
lectual circles at the end of the second 
empire and the beginning of the third 
republic. 

The doctrines of some mighty masters 
and their scientific faith had slowly sunk 
into the average intellects, in the uni- 
versity, in the influential press, and in all 
the centres of ideas. In proportion as 
they reached lower intellectual strata, 
these doctrines lost the studious serenity 
which they had maintained on the heights, 
and at the same time they combined with 
the still vigorous tradition of Voltairian- 
ism, and with the spirit of opposition to 
the clerical empire, and later to the mon- 
archical assemblies which essayed to re- 
store the throne and the altar. When 
the men who had been brought up in 
this current of thought arrived in power, 
about 1880, they neglected nothing in or- 
der to realize in the republic the ideal of 
their youth; they imposed the heaviest 
sacrifices upon the state for the purposes 
of popular education, with the conviction 
that they were at last going to annihilate 
Christianity, and convert the whole nation 
to the new religion of science. Indeed, it 
may be said that within the past six years 
science has become the official religion 
of the French government. The adver- 
saries of this government have refused to 
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see in its policy anything but a system of 
absurd vexations; this, however, is a too 
depreciatory view to take of an effort 
which originated in serious convictions, 
at any rate amongst the adepts of the 
new faith; history will doubtless assimi- 
late their vain attempt to that of the Em- 
peror Julian, the honest and blind phi- 
losopher who tried to check the develop- 
ment of Christianity. 

Thus, in the years that have elapsed 
since 1880, the religious sentiment seemed 
to have received a mortal stroke. Outside 
of the group of militant Catholics, and 
they were in a very small minority in the 
professions wherein is formed the thought 
that directs the public mind, everything 
seemed to have conspired against this sen- 
timent — the official action of the legal 
power, the old Voltairianism of the mid- 
dle classes, the scientific disdain of the 
studious, the coarse naturalism of the 
literary men. We might well have sup- 
posed that the generation which was sub- 
mitted to this decisive test would be defi- 
nitely emancipated from all religious pre- 
occupation. It is precisely the contrary 
which has come to pass. 

While all the conscious forces of the 
intelligence were working to destroy the 
religious want in young souls, historical 
circumstances were conspiring in the op- 
posite direction, and unconsciously pre- 
paring those souls for an irresistible re- 
nascence of the eternal want. 

The French children who were born 
just before 1870 grew up in an atmos- 
phere of patriotic mourning and amidst 
the discouragement of defeat. National 
life, such as it became reconstituted after 
that terrible shock, revealed to them on 
all sides nothing but abortive hopes, 
paltry struggles of interest, and a society 
without any other hierarchy but that of 
money, and without other principle or 
ideal than the pursuit of material enjoy- 
ment. Literature, which is the dominant 
passion in most young minds when col- 
lege days are over, reflected those same 
tendencies; it was dejected or vile, and 
distressed the heart by its artistic dry- 
ness, or disgusted it by its trivial realism. 
Science itself, that science which for a 
quarter of a century had been the princi- 
pal nourishment of free minds, and the 
only lofty aspiration of the new govern- 
ing classes, began to appear to many what 
it is in reality, namely, a means and not 
an end; its prestige declined, and its in- 
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fallibility was questioned. Then there 
happened, what always happens at all 
epochs of great expansion of knowledge: 
at the first moment this irradiation of 
light seems to brighten the whole horizon, 
and man believes himself to be freed for- 
ever from the gloom wherein he was feel- 
ing his way darkly; but soon the impa- 
tient spirits spring further forward, be- 
yond the luminous zone; the magnified 
horizon retires before their eyes, and the 
gloom grows there once more, thicker 
than ever. Above all, it was glear from 
too evident social symptoms that if science 
can satisfy some very distinguished minds, 
it can do nothing to moralize and disci- 
pline societies; criminal statistics loudly 
proclaimed this inefficacy. 

Finally it was perceived that scientific 
criticism, conducted with all liberty and 
sincerity, had insensibly produced effects 
very different from thvse which its official 
protectors expected. It had acted like a 
too powerful mine, which blows up the 
miner’s rampart at the same time as the 
enemy’s columns. Fora hundred years 
after the destruction of the religious and 
political dogmas of the past, France had 
lived as best she could on some few fra- 


gile dogmas, which had in their turn been 
consecrated by a naive superstition; these 
dogmas were the principles of 1789--the 
almightiness of reason, the efficacy of 
absolute liberty, the sovereignty of the 
people—in a word, the whole credo of the 


Revolution. In truth, the champions of 
the past had not ceased to attack the 
principles that took the place of their 
own; but these old-fashioned attacks 
merely fortified the faith of the people in 
the new gospel. In order to shake that 
faith, it was necessary that human reason, 
proclaimed infallible, should turn its arms 
against itself; the fortress would have to 
be dismantled by those whose mission it 
was to defend it. And that is what hap- 
pened. Scientific criticism, after having 
ruined old dogmatism, finally took it into 
its head that it was its business to verify 
afresh, and when once started upon this 
path, it made as short work of the Revolu- 
tionary legend as of the monarchical one, 
and showed itself as pitiless for the rights 
of man as it had been for the rights of 
God. The restrictions of theologians as 
to the liberty and the native goodness of 
the human creature have been confirmed 
and soon surpassed by the decisions of 
independent science. M. Taine was the 
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first to take charge of the grand liquida- 
tion. This redoubtable thinking mach jie 
was sufficient to pulverize the whole frai| 
edifice that had been laboriously built up 
within a century; and as this man, this 
thinking machine, M. Taine, is venerable 
by reason of his austere love of truth, as 
his honest and mighty genius is justly 
the pride of our race and of our time, }hiis 
action upon contemporary intellects has 
had incalculable effects. The breach 
which he opened has been widened by 
many others. At the present time, for 
independent and reflective minds, the new 
dogmatism is still more difficult to acce)t 
than the old; and this latter destruction 
having made a clean sweep of all certain 
notions, these migds have sunk into ab- 
solute emptiness. 

All these causes combined sufficiently 
explain the nihilism and pessimism which 
invaded the souls of the young during the 
past ten years. At the very moment 
when the politicians, after having shaped 
society to their mind, were celebrating 
the definite emancipation of man by sci- 
ence and the conquests of the Revolution, 
all the philosophical and literary produc 
tions of the young generations manifest 
ed gloomy despair. They replied to the 
official apotheoses by a unanimous con 
fession of impotence, scepticism, and pre- 
mature lassitude. Clear-sighted boys 
analyzed life with vigor and a precision 
unknown to their predecessors; having 
analyzed it, they found it bad; they 
turned away from life with fear and hor- 
ror. Weare now witnessing this singu- 
lar phenomenon: while our material civ 
ilization is multiplying its prodigies, and 
placing at the disposal of man all the 
forces of nature, while that civilization 
is increasing tenfold the intensity of life 
in a society where life offers enjoyments 
only to the leisured and cultured class- 
es, behold we hear sounding on the peaks 
of intelligence a great cry of discourage- 
ment: ‘‘ Beware of deceitful nature, fear 
life, emancipate yourself from life!” 

This cry was uttered first by the mas- 
ters of contemporary thought, a Schopen- 
hauer, a Taine, a Tolstoi; below them 
thousands of humbler voices repeat it in 
chorus. According to each one’s turn of 
mind, the new philosophy assumed shades 
different in appearance—Buddhist nirva- 
na, atheistic nihilism, mystic asceticism ; 
but all these theories proceed from the 
same sentiment, and all these doctrines 
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may be reduced to the same formula. 
‘ Let us depreciate life, let us escape from 
its snares.” Rationalists, sceptics, atheists, 
the minds that are most emancipated from 
religious beliefs, return by a different route 
to the state of thought of an Indian yogui, 
of an Egyptian anchorite of the second 
century, or of a scholastic monk of the 
eleventh century, with the only difference 
that they do not make the demon inter- 
vene. They denounce in the same terms 
as of old the pitfalls of nature, of the 
flesh. and of life. And as the most terri- 
ble of these pitfalls is love, and as love is 
the creator and the triumphal sign of life, 
it is love that the monks of science at- 
tack with most obstinacy, tearing from it 
the amiable veil with. which humanity 
has been pleased to adorn it, and leaving 
it only its animal character; they lay bare 
its original uncleanness and proclaim its 
dupery. If we look closely into the mat- 
ter we can see that this philosophical con- 
spiracy against love is gaining ground 
every day, even in frivolous and gallant 
Paris; we find the traces of it in French 
imaginative literature, and in the bitter 
irony of the emancipated stage. 

I have mentioned the name of Tolstoi. 
He is incontestably the writer who has 
had most influence upon the moral ten- 
dencies of the young generation. All the 
young people whom you question on this 
subject make the same answer. I need 
not once more dwell upon the analysis 
of Tolstoi’s ideas; they are as well known 
in America as they are in France. The 
Russian author has had the same rapid 
fortune all over the world, because he 
came at a psychological moment. When 
[ undertook to translate and make known 
his works in France, I did not anticipate 
that they would be appreciated outside 
the limits of a small literary cirele. All 
the experts told me that the Latin genius 
would prove refractory to the conceptions 
of this Slav. They were reckoning with- 
out taking into account a phenomenon 
which has become more and more apparent 
during the past few years, and which will 
characterize in history the curious epoch 
in which we are living. In the cultivated 
classes the ethnic differences are becom- 
ing effaced ; the particular genius of each 
race loses every day somewhat of its indi- 
vidual physiognomy, and gives place to 
a universal genius which is sensibly the 
same for all intelligences within the civ- 
ilized world. This result is due to our 
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modern cosmopolitanism, to the facility 
of relations, and to the general eman- 
cipation of minds. The uniformity of 
modern dress is merely the exterior sign 
of the uniformity that is being created in 
minds. The world already experienced 
one of these periods of fusion in the first 
centuries of our era. In spite of the di- 
versity of races and idioms iu the Roman 
Empire, superior thougiit lived on the 
same stock of ideas at Rome, at Antioch, 
at Alexandria, and at Salonica, from the 
Gauls to the Euphrates. Rome in cre- 
ating political unity had amalgamated 
minds. In our own times unity of civ- 
ilization is accomplishing the same work 
with still greater force and rapidity. This 
work will doubtless be completed in the 
next century. It is visible that a myste- 
rious hand is equalizing the ground for 
some great building, the foundations of 
which will then become discernible. At 
the present moment all that we can see 
is a sad pile of ruins, from which the new 
spirit is with difficulty emerging. The 
thought of Count Tolstoi will have been 
one of the principal stimulants of this 
new spirit. 

He was, indeed, well prepared to catch 
the ear of his contemporaries who could 
write in his religious confession: ‘‘ I have 
lived in this world fifty-five years. With 
the exception of fourteen or fifteen years 
of childhood, I lived for thirty-five years 
a nihilist in the proper sense of the term; 
not a socialist and a revolutionist accord- 
ing to the perverted sense that usage has 
given to the word, but nihilist—that is to 
say, empty of all faith.” UHaving con- 
ceived a horror of this emptiness, Tolstoi 
sought to fill it up. hroughout his great 
novels and philosophical works we can 
now follow and measure the evolution of 
this magnificent thought, just as we can 
follow in the firmament the parabola of a 
brilliant meteor. During the past forty 
years it has been reflected in the succes- 
sive souls of a character which under 
different names is one and the same. 
Each of these souls fixes a moment of 
the evolution. In the author’s first youth, 
Olénine, in the Cossacks, has a taste for 
life, and feels the joy of it; he proclaims 
life to be good in its simplest and most 
natural manifestations. Later, the heroes 
of War and Peace and of Anna Karénine 
steal away from this seduction of life, and 
rise above it, in order the better to exam- 
ine it and seek its hidden meaning. Nev- 
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its aspects, with its necessary complexity. 
Little by little we see dawn in Lévine— 
the character in which Tolstoi has most 
completely incarnated himself-—a lurking 
distrust of life. And in proportion as 
this personage is transformed in later 
works, such as the Popular Tales, The 
Death of Ivan Ilitch, etc., he no longer 
admits the multiple and luxuriant forms 
of life, but tries to limit it, and recognizes 
the legitimacy of it only in the humblest 
creatures, in the primary beings, like the 
Russian peasant. Finally, the Sonate & 
Kreutzer shows him entirely disgusted 
with life, and pronouncing against it an 
absolute condemnation. He would like 
to smother life, and dry it up im its well- 
spring, which is love. He no longer tol- 
erates the realities of life, but takes refuge 
in an abstract ideal. 

Contemporary youth has found its im- 
age in this blurred mirror. Certainly we 
should find very few young Frenchmen 
disposed to follow Tolstoi in the exaggera- 
tions of his old age, and to the extreme con- 
clusions of his ruthless logic. But most 


young Frenchmen applaud his vigorous 


sarcasms against the falsehoods of civili- 
zation and against the roguery of human 
reason; and most of them feel, as he does, 
the need of discovering outside of them- 
selves some reason to live, and with the 
greatest readiness they countersign that 
page of his confessions where Tolstoi has 
spoken for all of them: ‘‘I lost faith early 
in life. I lived for a while, like all the 
world, on the vanities of life. I practised 
literature, and, likethe others, I taughtthat 
which I did not know. Then the Sphinx 
set to. pursuing me, crueler than ever. 
‘Guess my riddle, or I will devour you.’ 
Human science explained nothing to me. 
To my eternal question—the only question 
of importance—‘ Why do I live?’ science 
replied by teaching me other things of 
which I take no heed. With science the 
only thing to be done was to join the 
time-honored chorus of the sages, Sol- 
omon, Socrates, Cakya-Mouni, and Scho- 
penhauer, and repeat after them, Life 
is an absurd evil. At last I had the idea 
of seeing how the immense majority of 
men live, those men who do not, as we 
of the self-styled superior classes, give 
themselves up to the speculations of 
thought, but toil and suffer, and are yet 
tranquil and well-informed as to the aim 


But my reason could not accommo- 
date itself to the corrupt teaching which 
the church imparts to the simple, and then 
I set about studying this teaching more 
closely, and separating the elements of 
superstition from the elements of truth.” 

I have quoted this passage because it 
defines as exactly as possible the state of 
soul of those who are called neo-chiis 
tians. The appellation is a bad one, hay 
ing been created without reflection for the 
requirements of journalism; however, we 
cannot but be content with it, seeing that 
it has now been sanctioned by common 
usage. Let us examine in detail some of 
the symptoms of this state of soul, such as 
has existed in France during the past two 
or three years. 

One of the first symptoms is a sympa 
thetic curiosity for religious questions and 
for that whole order of ideas which the 
elder generations set aside with contempt 
as old wives’ tales. In the new laws re 
vealed by the sciences of mind and of na- 
ture, the young French thinkers are dis- 
posed to look for that which can confirm 
the ancient intuitions of theology, and to 
continue under other names the traditions 
wherein the wisdom of the past has been 
concentrated. It is not long since it would 
have raised a smile in the French high 
schools if anybody had invoked the au 
thority of Saint Thomas Aquinas in order 
to corroborate a fact of experimental 
psychology. Nowadays such compari- 
sons are welcomed, and make men reflect. 
The movement in this direction grows 
stronger in proportion with the reaction 
against the philosophic ideas of the eigh- 
teenth century. The professors who are 
most eagerly listened to are those who, like 
MM. Brunetiére and Faguet, battle with a 
sort of irritation against the spirit of the 
eighteenth century, and not unfrequently 
go back to Christian sources in order to 
support their independent conclusions. 

These tendencies have changed the mu 
tual relations of the students in all the 
French high schools. The majority, who 
have no fixed beliefs, show a quite new 
toleration and kindly feeling towards the 
openly Catholic minority. These latter 
no longer need courage in order to affirm 
their faith and to practise it. On the con 
trary, by a characteristic reaction, it is the 
antiquated sarcasms of Voltairianism that 
are nowadays received with smiles and 
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shrugging of the shoulders; disrespectful 
attacks upon religion irritate the young 
Frenchmen of the present day as some- 
thing old-fashioned, and as an evidence of 
had taste and weak-mindedness. It is a 
considerable sign in France when ridicule 
changes its object, and passes from one 
camp to the other. The humor of opposi- 
tion natural to youth has some share in 
this change of attitude. When the govern- 
ment was clerical, the young men thought 
it their bounden duty to be sacrilegious; 
since the government has taken to ill- 
treating the Church, the young men have 
conceived a liking for the victim. 

We must also take into account the re- 
ligious side of that sentiment which now 
for some time past has taken the first 
place in hearts and minds; I mean social- 
ism. Here, again, the influence of the 
Russian novelists, together with the great 
current of pity which they have brought 
into literature, has played a preponder- 
ating réle. The ‘‘religion of human suf- 
fering” has made numerous adepts; for 
want of a more definite faith many hearts 
have sought refuge there. Men’s minds 
were thus prepared to be beset by that 
social question which historical cireum- 
stances were about to bring to the front, 
and which at the present moment takes 
precedence over all other problems in 
Europe. French young men are, for the 
most part, indifferent and sceptical in po- 
litical matters. The passions which in- 
flamed their predecessors do not touch 
them; but, on the other hand, they are al- 
most all socialists, if we understand by 
that word a sympathy, more or less rea- 
soned and more or less active, for the 
actual efforts of the working classes. 
This infatuation: has indeed become so 
general in France that it would be aston- 
ishing if we did not find the young men 
in the vanguard. The claims of the 
working classes are in direct opposition 
to the individualist principles of the 
revolutionary and philosophical catechism. 
Modern history goes to the institutions 
of the past to look for the type by which 
it tends to reorganize itself. Like the rest 
of the world, our young observers are 
struck by so unexpected a reaction, and 
they are none the less struck when they 
see the Church returning to the primitive 
evangelical tradition, and taking its share 
of direction in the movement that is car- 
rying nations with it. The bold initia- 
tive of the prelates of England and 
Vou. LEXXIV.—No. 500.—22 
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America—of Cardinals Gibbons, Ireland, 
and Manning—gave the signal. The pas- 
tors and some groups of parishioners in 
the continental churches of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France followed, timid- 
ly at first, and then with increasing reso- 
lution. Finally Rome spoke, and the 
last encyclic of Leo XIII. showed clearly 
towards which side its sympathies would 
henceforward incline. This very remark- 
able evolution is contributing to bring 
together in one common aspiration the 
believers and the freethinkers, whose 
only resolve is the good of the people. 
The adhesion of the French clergy to the 
republican régime has done away with 
the last prejudices that remained. This 
adhesion is confirmed every day by new 
instances, and the clergy is thus resuming 
its place in the life of the nation, whereas 
formerly it seemed to have shut itself up 
outside of that life. The sectarians and 
the old politicians look with alarm upon 
this change of attitude, but the young 
patriots applaud so desirable a reconcili- 
ation. 

In literature these new-comers declare 
themselves disgusted with naturalism and 
scandalized by dilettanteism. They re- 
quire their writers to have seriousness and 
moral inspiration. They have a marked 
taste for what is nowadays called ‘‘symbol- 
ism,” that is to say, a form of art which, 
although painting reality, is constantly 
bringing reality once more into commu- 
nication with the mystery of the universe. 
And as the models of this kind have been 
given by the mystic authors of the great 
epochs of faith, we see unbelieving men 
of letters who read with delight and praise 
above all things the Imitation of Christ 
and the writings of Saint Francis of Assisi 
and Saint Frangois de Sales. 

Does this mean that these thirsters after 
spiritual life justify literally the appella- 
tion of neo-christians which has been given 
to them? Not at all, if we attach to the 
term any idea of a formal return to or- 
thodoxy. Their reason still revolts too 
strongly against the rigidity of dogma. 
The religion of science in which they 
have grown up retains the strongest hold 
upon their intelligence; and in spite of 
the deceptions which I have mentioned, 
they cannot make up their mind to abjure 
it. As long as they cannot see the possi- 
bility of fully conciliating their scientific 
conception of the universe and of man 
with the teaching of the Church, they will 
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repudiate the latter. They make desper- 
ate efforts to invent a religious and a mor- 
al ideal on the margin of the traditional 
doctrine. Extreme and unbalanced minds 
seek this ideal in spiritism; others wait 
patiently, with the hope that dogma will 
become transformed, and lend itself to the 
interpretations of science; the majority 
let themselves be rocked in the lap of a 
vague mysticism. They flutter around 
faith like iron filings around a magnet, 
secretly attracted by it, and yet not strong- 
ly enough to adhere firmly to it. 

If proofs are needed of the very general 
movement which [ am attempting to char- 
acterize, all that we have to do is to open 
the books of the observers mentioned in 
the beginning of this study. These ob- 
servers are not open to suspicions, for they 
all remain intrenched in their indepen- 
dent positions outside of the pale of re- 
vealed religion, but nevertheless they are 
unanimous in affirming the ‘violence of 
the new current. M. Rod, in his Moral 
Ideas of the Present Time, reduces all 
these ideas to a curve, which he makes 
out to start from M. Renan and the “ neg- 
ative minds,” and to end in the ‘‘ positive 
minds,” such as Tolstoi and his French 
interpreters. He concludes as follows: 
‘*No great clear-sightedness is required in 
order to perceive that this positive cur- 
rent has gained in volume and force by 
as much as the negative current has lost. 
It began feebly ; ten years ago it was 
scarcely perceptible, and those sagacious 
people who prefer to read the future rath- 
er than the present predicted, not without 
some show of reason, the approach of a 
new era in which humanity would throw 
away its twoold crutches, morality and re- 
ligion,and would advance with a light step 
in the path of free thought beneath the 
sunshine of science. And, behold, facts 
are now giving the lie most flagrantly to 
these augurs. Many ideas and beliefs 
which might have been thought to have 
fallen definitively into disfavor and almost 
into ridicule are resuming their old place, 
so that the cult of the ideal, formerly ban- 
ished as absurd, is coming to life again in 
new forms, and the young men of the 
present day are beginning once more to 
celebrate morality and religion with the 
same enthusiasm as the young men of 
1848 showed in celebrating science and 
freethinking.” 

M. Pouilhan, a philosopher of the posi- 
tivist school, brings us identical testimony 
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in his New Mysticism. He qualifies ip 
severe terms the period whence we are 
issuing. ‘‘ Intellectual and Moral Ay 
archy,” such is the title of the chapter 
which he devotes to the subject. He 
shows that this anarchy ought to ene 
der a reaction, and that the reaction is 
already commencing. ‘At the present 
time,” he writes, ‘‘ we are witnessing the 
formation of a new spirit—I mean a new 
general way of considering man and t 
universe—a logical ensemble of ideas, | 
liefs,and sentiments; and this spirit, whic} 
is still far from having its definitive form 
seems Cestined to differ notably from the 
spirit that preceded it, and even, as might 
be expected, to be directly opposed to it 
in certain respects. ...Thescientific spirit, 
the religious spirit, pity for suffering, tlie 
sentiment of justice, social mysticism, tlie 
attraction of mysterious facts which we 
begin to see developing, a gentle need of 
universal harmony—such are the princi 
pal elements out of which the new spirit 
is composed.” 

The most instructive testimony for us 
is that of M. Lasserre, the author of The 
Christian Crisis. M. Lasserre is a young 
student, and he attempts to express tlie 
sentiments of his comrades, In the very 
beginning of his book he is careful to 
take up his position as a resolute free 
thinker, and he insists upon his unbelief 
with the somewhat boastful warmth of 
his years. This point being established, 
he proceeds to draw up a merciless act of 
accusation against all the political, social, 
and philosophical ideas of the revolu 
tionary cycle. A Hundred Years’ Dream 
is the title under which he judges and 
condemns the intellectual inheritance of 
the Revolution. We should need to 
quote every page of the book in order to 
show the bitterness of this criticism and 
the complete rupture between the young 
men of to-day and the liberalism of tlie 
preceding generations. ‘‘A fermenta 
tion, regrettable according to some, but 
none the less incontestable, is taking 
place in the majority of thinking heads 
We have arrived at the expiration of a 
lease. The intellectual edifice in which 
we have been living for the past fort) 
years no longer pleases us. The solu 
tions that used to satisfy now disgust us, 
and those which once filled us with eu 
thusiasm are withering before our eyes. 
This movement, real and profound as | 
believe, is destined perhaps to seriously 
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transform our conception of the uni- 
verse, but the meaning and the future of 
which we cannot venture to predict with- 
out laying ourselves open to the charge 
of thoughtlessness. I do not pretend 
that faith is to be the last word of a crisis 
which is only just beginning. I cannot 
say. Any affirmation on this score would 
be premature. The best thing that we 
can do is to seek without prejudice what 
germs and what possibilities of true 
Christianity are really hidden in the 
moral growth that we are witnessing. 
But I know well that this crisis has only 
two possible issues, Christianity and pa- 
canism, to use a term which we shall 
need to explain. ... During the past four- 
teen centuries there has not been ex- 
pressed in Europe a single idea that can 
be comprehended and appreciated with- 
out taking into account its relation with 
the Gospel....Science will not be, as 
some have maintained, the supreme form 
and the total and definitive manifestation 
of the religious sentiment. The kind of 
scientifie faith whose glorious confession 
M. Renan formulated forty years ago is 




















now approaching its decline. Certainly 
science is not losing courage. Science 


has not come to a standstill; it works 
with the mighty regularity of a public 
service; but it no longer recruits enthu- 
siastic partisans outside of the circle of 
its adepts; it has ceased to speak to men’s 
hearts, and it will soon speak no longer 
to their imaginations. ... The present cri- 
sis is merely the very simple protestation 
of young and healthy consciences against 
the artificial régime which the last- 
comers of the preceding generation ar- 
dently advocate, although they affect an 
indifferent air. These young consciences 
feel something living and palpitating 
within them that bursts the bonds of 
science in which men have sought to im- 
prison them entirely.” 

I might multiply these quotations, and 
borrow others from works of a similar 
nature which appear every week, and bear 
witness to the rapid metamorphosis of the 
young generations. In order to com- 
plete the demonstration it would be neces- 
sary to record the counterpart of these ap- 
peals to the future, and to note the cries 
of terror that may be heard in the crum- 
bling edifice. The writers who are de- 
voted to the cause of the revolutionary 
and anti-religious programme utter bitter 
lamentations, and predict the end of time. 
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Indeed, the expression of their astonish- 
ment is sometimes as comic as the horror 
of a hen who has hatched ducklings. 

Doubtless these subterranean slippings 
of the French soil can with difficulty be 4 
perceived by foreigners. Indeed, if for- j 
eigners content themselves with listening he HH 
to the rumors of Paris and taking a su- ni 
perficial view of France, if they derive 2 
their information from the artificial liter- , 
ature of the boulevard, from the noisy re- i 
hashes of the newspapers, and from the mf: 
antiquated speeches of the politicians, 
they may well believe that nothing has 
changed. But if they would take the 
trouble to live with the professors and the 
students, to read serious publications, to 
follow the lectures of the Sorbonne, and 
sit on the benches of the schools of law 
and of medicine, they would at once dis- 
cern the silent labor that is going on with- 
in the brain of the nation, in the intellect- 
ual centre whence the influences of the 
future will start. 

To resume my essay, I would say that 
the young men of independent and culti- Ne 
vated thought are still for the most part 44 





refractory to any positive religion, but tis 
their prejudices against the religious idea se | 
have disappeared, and they sometimes i 
even go to the point of declared sympa- *y 
thy. The sense of the eternal mystery lt he 
has returned to their souls. That which :., ae 
most strongly dominates these young in- nies, 


tellects is the instinct of the relation be- tk 
tween things and the deep roots that the She te 
real has in the invisible, in other words, ao 
the sentiment of solidarity between men, 
the need of being associated in that uni- 
versal human vibration which is the latent 
electricity of the moral world. In the 
new generations we notice the reappear- 
ance of one of the essential elements of 
the French race, namely, the collective 
and fraternal soul—democracy, as it is 
called nowadays—of the old Celtic and 
Gaulish stock, the soul of the forests and 
the mists, early oppressed by the hard 
Roman discipline, by the limiting and hi- 
erarchic spirit of these Latins who came 
from a country of rocks and clear skies. 
The local genius recovered courage when 
the Germans came, and found food appro- 
priate to its temperament in the gospel of 
the fishers of Galilee. Since then the soil 
of France has been the field of a perpet- 
ual battle between the two tendencies. 
The Roman spirit triumphed in the exte- 
rior organization of French society, fash- 
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ioned the civil administration and the ec- 
clesiastical organization, and inspired the 
great constructors of France, Philippe le 
Bel, Louis XI., Richelieu, Louis XIV., 
Napoleon. “But below them the anterior 
soul revealed its persistency by the most 
opposite manifestations, such as the com- 
munes, the crusades, the monastic orders, 
and the revolutionists of all creeds. It 
produced indifferently a Peter the Hermit, 
a Saint Vincent de Paul, a Mirabeau, or 
a Saint-Simon and his disciples. Thissoul 
is once more cropping out. Everything 
announces the rising of the old sap. Ev- 
erything is changing. Politicians, phi- 
losophers, writers, poets—all the domina- 
tions which have been accepted for a 
century past are shaken in their founda- 
tions; the new-comers escape from their 
grasp. 

What will come of this gestation? I 
have here undertaken an objective study 
of the present moment; I will not incur 
the ridicule of venturing upon prophecy. 
Some believe that the neo-christians, as 
they are called with derision rather than 
with exactness, will simply become once 
more ordinary Christians, and return to 
the fold of the Church unconditionally. 
Others are of opinion that the full and 
complete reconciliation can only be ac- 
complished by mutual concessions and 
by the abandonment or the transforma- 
tion of such dogmas as are most disturb- 
ing for the scientific mind. The dream- 
ers and the enthusiasts hope for a com- 
plement of Messianic revelation, and 
await the divine message which will 
answer the new wants of the human 
conscience. For my part, I am very 
much struck by an idea which I have 
come across in M. Boutmy’s excellent 
work on the religious state of America. 
According to the learned professor, the 
North American is more and more in- 
different to disputes about dogma, while 
at the same time he demands of religion 
more and more moral nourishment and 
social discipline. M. Boutmy attributes 
these effects to the intensity of the strug- 
gle for life in a very young, very labori- 
ous, and very individualistic society. The 
individual has all the more need of spir- 
itual support in proportion as he feels 
himself more isolated in the battle of 
life, while he has the less leisure for 
theologicai subtleties as all his faculties 
are absorbed in this battle. French 
democracy is evidently tending to model 
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itself on the conditions of American life: 
the same causes will perhaps produce the 
same effects; the coming genérations of 
France, less tormented by the’ scholastic 
genius, will pay little heed to what there 
may be at the bottom of a dogma, and 
will not look at the shape of the vase 
which will pour out for them the indis 
pensable moral remedy. 

Whatever may be the effective results 
of the neo-christian crisis, they will re 
quire a long time to come to a head; and 
when the religious idea has conquered 
the cultivated classes, it will have to re 
conquer by a slow process of infiltration 
the people at large, whom M. Taine has 
shown us returning to paganism. Popu- 
lar beliefs have persisted obstinately be 
neath the unbelief of higher spheres, and 
yielded only gradually to the preaching 
of incredulity. They will be born again 
with the same slowness, as a consequence 
of preaching in the opposite sense. But 
once more I must confine myself to ob- 
servation, and not allow myself to in- 
dulge in predictions as to the future. 
We are in presence of a nebula which is 
forming and wandering in the celestial 
space. The Creator alone knows the 
hour and the place which he has marked 
for the condensation of this nebula into 
a star, and for giving it the solidity and 
brightness of an organized world. 

However imperfect and vague the neb 
ula may be, men of good will prefer it 
to the gloom from which we are issuing. 
They are of opinion that the search after 
the ideal is a great sign of the raising up 
of France, where everything was on the 
point of sinking into gross realism, both 
characters and minds, both public mo- 
rality and the intellectual productions. 
Those who have been the artisans of tlie 
present movement have the right to 
think that they have not lost their day's 
work; and since the writer of these 
pages has been often mocked for the 
modest part which he has taken in the 
movement, may he be here allowed to 
claim openly his share. He believes to 
day that he has rendered his country a 
service in making known this renovation 
of the French conscience to the reflective 
minds of the New World, to the many 
friends of France who, from the other 
side of the ocean, are watching witl 
sympathetic interest everything that can 
maintain and increase moral force in tlie 
fatherland of Lafayette and Rochambeau. 
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MR. AND MRS. ROBERTS. 


Mrs. Roberts, looking in upon her hus- 
band from the door of the library in their 
apartment at Hotel Beltingham: ‘* Well, 
you've got rid of him, Edward.” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Yes, at last, thank Heaven!” 
He continues writing at his table, with- 
out looking up, as he answers his wife. 

3ut I thought he never would go, at 
one time. He isn’t a bad kind of fellow, 
for an Englishman, and if I hadn't been 
so busy with this paper, I shouldn’t have 
minded his staying. Of course he was 
nationally English, but personally he was 
rather nice. Still it was a terrible in- 


terruption, just at this moment.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Why didn’t you hint 
to him, somehow, to go away?” 

Roberts: ‘‘Well, I couldn’t do that, you 


know. I really liked him. He was so 
very amiable.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Oh, his being amiable 
is no excuse. You're amiable yourself, 
Edward — too amiable, if anything. I 
don’t call it amiable to take up almost a 
full hour of your precious time. I should 
think any one who came in and saw how 
busy you were, now, would go away if he 
had a heart of stone. No, I can’t believe 
he was truly amiable; and I must really 
do something to protect you from these 
constant interruptions. How do you think 
I'd better do it?” 

Roberts, writing: ‘‘Do what?” 

Mrs. Roberts, sinking into a chair, and 


folding her hands in her lap: ‘Protect _ 


you from these interruptions.” 

Roberts, writing: ‘‘ Protect who?” 

Mrs. Roberts: *‘ You, Edward. My 
heart bleeds for you, to see you so driven 
with your work, and then people coming 
in and sitting down, and talking to you. 
I must stop it.” 

Roberts, writing: ‘‘Oh, yes. Stop what?” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ These perfectly killing 
interruptions. I should think you would 
go crazy.” 

Roberts, writing: ‘‘ Who?” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Why you, you poor 


thing. I think it’s worse than cruelty to 
animals.” 

Roberts, writing: ‘‘ Worse than cruelty 
to animals. Worse— Why what non- 
sense is this you’ve made me write, Ag- 
nes?’ He looks up at her in a daze. 
‘“What do you want, Agnes? And do 
state it succinctly, my dear!” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘*‘ Why, I didn’t know 
but you'd asked him to stay to lunch.” 

Roberts, writing again: ‘* No; I didn’t 
really feel that I could give the time. I 
should have liked to do so, and I suppose it 
was rather shabby not to. It was the least 
he could have expected.” He continues 
writing. ‘‘But I’ve done the next best 
thing. I’ve given him a letter of intro- 
duction to Uncle Philip, and he will glut 
him with all kinds of hospitality when he 
gets to New York.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Yes.” After a mo- 
ment. ‘Do you think it was quite right, 
Edward?’ 

roberts, looking up: 
right?” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘To put him off on your 
uncle, if you didn’t like him yourself?” 

Roberts: ‘‘ But I did like him. I liked 
him as well as it’s possible to like any 
Englishman, on short notice. You have 
to know an Englishman several days be- 
fore you’re sure you like him; but this 
one was really very pleasant, and I told 
Uncle Philip he would probably find him 
so, unless I was greatly deceived. But 
now, Agnes, you must really let me go 
on—” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘Surely, Edward, you 
didn’t put that into a letter of introduc- 
tion?” 

Roberts, laughing: ‘‘That I would 
have to leave open for him to read? 
Well, ’'m not quite so bad as that, Ag- 
nes. I wrote a letter to Uncle Philip, to 
go through the post, and I told him that 
as soon as he got through the crust of a 
rather insular manner, and a most un- 
accountable enthusiasm for Americans, 
I'd no doubt he’d find my Englishman 
charming. You couldn’t suppose I'd put 
all that in a letter of introduction?” 


What 


* Right? 
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Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Of course not. But 
you know you are so absent-minded, my 
dear, and I couldn’t help being a little 
afraid—” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Your fears,come too late, 
my dear. The Englishman is gone, and 
both the letters with him. Now you 
must let me finish this—” 

Mrs. Roberts, rising to her feet in 
amazement: ‘‘ Both the letters with him?” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Yes: Iknew he would pass 
the letter-box on the corner, and I asked 
him to drop Uncle Philip’s letter in it.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Wasn’t that rather 
peculiar, Edward?” 

Roberts, with vexation: ‘* Peculiar ? 
No! What was peculiar about it?” 

The Voices, in the anteroom, without, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Willis Campbell :— 

He; ‘‘In the library? Well, we'll 
just push right in on them.” 

She: ‘‘ And Mrs. Roberts is there too?” 

Robevis: ‘‘Oh, good heavens! Go 
out, Agnes, and stop them! Take them 
into the parlor a moment, do, till I get 
this—” : 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ You know I can’t do 
that, Edward!” To Mrs. Campbell, at 
the door: ‘“‘Ah! Come in, Amy! I’m 
so glad to see you.” The ladies kiss, and 
Campbell follows his wife in. 


II. 
MR. AND MRS. CAMPBELL; THE ROBERTSES. 


Campbell: ‘* And so is Roberts; but he 
doesn’t look it. Hope I don’t interrupt 
you, Roberts, as people say when they 
know they do.” 

Roberts, who has pushed away his 
writing, and risen to greet the intruders 
with forced gayety: ‘‘ How do you do, 
Amy? No; I was just getting to the end 
of my morning's work, Willis.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, it 1] do you good to 
break off before you reach the very tip, 
then. Keep you from having that tired 
feeling, you know. What you need is 
a little dynamite to blast you out of 
your chair, here, every morning at half 
past twelve. If you keep on writing 
close up to lunch, you'll spoil your diges- 
tion.” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Well, I sha’n’t this morn- 
ing. I’ve had an Englishman here for 
the last hour, and I feel as if I could di- 
gest almost anything.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Why, it must have 
been your Englishman, then, whom we 





met at the corner, as we came here! 
There, Willis! I told you it was an Eno 
lishman!” y 

Campbell: ‘I couldn't believe it: he 
was so confoundedly agreeable, and he 
had so much of that English brogue. 
when he spoke, that I thought he musi 
be a New-Yorker.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘* Why, how came he to 
talk with you?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, he was hanging 
round a telegraph pole, trying to post a 
letter in the fire-alarm box. He said he'd 
been asked to post it by a gentleman who 
had told him there was a letter-box at tlie 
first corner, and the fire-alarm looked 
like it. I had to take him by the elbow, 
and steer him across the street to the 
green box on the lamp post. He didn’t 
seem to like the way it opened its mouth 
at the top like a dying frog, but he risked 
his letter in it, anyway.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ There, Edward!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Hello! Where does Rob 
erts come in?” Mrs. Roberts maintains a 
reproachful silence, and Campbell turns 
to Roberts: ‘‘ Look here, Roberts, what 
have you been doing? It wasn’t you who 
gave that poor young Englishman that 
letter to post?” 

Roberts, trying to put a bold face upon 
it: *‘Nonsense! Certainly I did. I had 
given him a letter of introduction to 
Uncle Philip—he thinks he may go on to 
New York to-night, by the boat—and I 
asked him to post the letter I wrote to ad- 
vise Uncle Philip of his coming. That's 
all.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Of course it was all 
right. But it seemed a little odd when 
Edward first told me.” 

Campbell: ‘*Did you make your uncle 
the usual little confidences about the in- 
troducee, in your letter of advice?” 

Roberts: ‘‘ I told him I knew he would 
like him after he had got through his 
insular manner.” 

Campbell; ‘‘ And then you got him to 
post the letter! Well, it was something 
like seething the kid in its mother’s milk, 
Agnes.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ What a disgusting 
idea! Mr. Roberts, don’t mind him! He 
isn’t worth it. His one idea is to tease.” 

Roberts: ‘‘I see what you mean, Camp- 
bell. But of course he couldn't know 
what was in it, and it seemed very simple 
and natural to get him to drop it in the 
box.” 
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Campbell: ‘* It was simple, and it was 
very natural. A less absent-minded man’s 
wife might have told him it wasn’t exact- 
ly delicate, even if the fellow couldn't 
have known what was in it.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ And in you it would 
have been indelicate; but with Mr. Rob- 
erts it’s a very different thing.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh yes; I know! Ab- 
sent-mindedness. Well, Roberts, you'll 
get yourself into an awful mess with your 
absent-mindedness some day. How do 
you know he didn’t know what was in 
the letter to your uncle?” 

Roberts, with some scorn: ‘‘ Why, sim- 
ply because I sealed it before I gave it to 
him.” 

Campbell; ** And did you seal the let- 
ter of introduction?” 

Roberts: ‘‘Of course not!” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh, you didn’t! Then 
how do you know that you didn’t seal 
up the letter of introduction, and give 
him the letter of advice to carry with 
him?” 

Roberts : ‘‘ Because I know I didn’t.” 

Campbell: Oh, that’s no reason! Now 
be careful. Would youswear you didn’t? 
Suppose you were on the witness stand!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ No, don’t suppose it, 
Mr. Roberts. Don’t suppose anything of 
the kind.” 

Campbell, without regarding her: ‘This 
sort of thing is done every day. People 
are always getting letters mixed, and 
shuffling them into the wrong envelopes. 
Amy did something of the kind herself 
down at the Shore, last summer, and 
nearly broke off the engagement between 
young Welling and MissGreenway. And 
if she hadn’t been the most sensible kind 
of a girl, Amy would have done it, too. 
And as it was, I had to do some of the 
tallest lying this side of the Pacific slope. 
Perfect segquoias—made our place, down 
there, look like the Yosemite Park, when 
those fables began to tower up.” 

Mrs. Campbell, faltering: *‘It’s true, 
Agnes. I told you about it, you remem- 
ber.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Yes, I know. But 
that doesn’t prove that Edward—” 

Campbell: ‘*Oh, doesn’t it! If Amy, 
who has her few wits always about her, 
could do such a thing, it stands to reason 
that Roberts, whose multitudinous mind 
is always off somewhere else when it’s 
wanted, would do it nine times out of ten. 


Think how absent-minded he is! Re- 
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member how he got aboard the sleeping- 
car that night, and went prying round in 
all the berths to find you?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘Don’t be offensive, 
Willis!” 

Campbell: ‘‘I'm simply veracious! 
And then think how he left his watch 
in his room, and thought poor old Bemis 
was a garroter that had taken it from 
him, and ran after him on the Common, 
and grabbed Bemis’s watch from him, 
and nearly killed him. And then his 
going to meet a cook that he'd never 
seen at the Albany depot, and getting into 
that scrape with Mrs. McIlheny.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘That was my fault, 
Willis. I sent him; and I ought to have 
remembered that he’d never seen the 
cook.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh! And what ought 
Roberts to have remembered? I tell you, 
he’s put that Englishman’s letter of in- 
troduction into the sealed envelope, and 
the letter of advice into the open one, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt.” 

Roberts, with rising alarm: ‘Oh, 
pshaw! You know you don’t think so, 
Willis.” 

Campbell: *‘Think so? I know it! 
Where was he sitting?” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Where you are now.” 

Campbell: ‘‘In this chair? When you 
wrote the letters, which did you finish 
first?” 

Roberts: ‘‘ The letter of introduction, 
I think.” 

Campbell : *‘ You think! Hecan’t even 
remember that! Well, can you remem- 
ber which you gave him first?” 

Roberts: ‘‘ No, T can’t; but it must have 
been the letter of introdue—” 

Campbell: ‘*Did you put both letters 
in their envelopes before you gave them 
to him, or did you hand him first one and 
then the other?” 

Roberts: ‘‘I’m sure I can't say! But 
my impression is—” 

Campbell, waving his conjecture scorn- 
fully aside: ‘‘ Agnes, you see how thor- 
oughly mixed up he is.” 

Mrs. Campbell : ‘* Yes, and you've mix- 
ed him up. I declare—” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘* Yes, Willis.” 

Campbell: ‘*Oh, very -well, then! If 
I've mixed him up, I'll let him unmix 
himself. Then he can’t complain. If 
he didn’t blunder with the letters, I sup- 
pose my merely asking him won't create 
the fact. I didn’t make him do it.” 
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Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ And he didn’t do it.” 

Campbell: *‘ He ought to know.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘And you do know, 
don’t you, Edward?” 

Roberts : ‘‘ Why, of course. But any- 
thing’s possible. And now that Willis 
has suggested it, why, I can’t take my 
oath--” 

Campbell, to the ladies: ‘‘ You see!” 

Roberts: ‘‘ What—what can I do, 
Willis?) The mere supposition of such a 
thing—” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh, I don’t know. Go 
after the Englishman, I suppose, and try 
to run him down before he reads your 
letter of advice.” He bursts into a loud, 
unfeeling laugh, while Roberts begins to 
walk the floor in agitation. ‘‘Can you 
recall any of the expressions you used? 
Perhaps they weren’t so bad.” 

Roberts, pausing and rubbing his fore- 
head: ‘‘I think I can. I told Uncle Phil 
not to mind his insular manner; that he 
was necessarily offensive as an English- 
man; but that he seemed to have a great 
many good qualities, and was quite 
American in some of his feelings and 
ideas, and had an enthusiasm for us wor- 
thy of a better cause. I said I had only 
met him once, but I had no doubt he 
would prove worthy of any kindness that 
was shown him.” 

Campbell; ‘‘ Patronizing and insulting 
to the last degree! Well, you’ve done 
it, Roberts!” 

Roberts: ‘‘I know—I see! ButI didn’t 
mean to be offensive. The fact is, I wrote 
very hastily; I wanted to get rid of him; 
my mind was half on my article, here—” 

Campbell: ‘‘ And it was in the same 
divided condition when you put the let- 
ters into their envelopes! What could 
you expect ?” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Look here, Willis! Couldn’t 
you—” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh,no! Thisisn’ta thing 
that IJ can interfere in. If it were a case 
for ground-and-lofty lying, you might call 
me in; but where it’s principally tact 
that’s needed, I’d better leave it to you, 
my dear fellow.” He claps Roberts on 
the shoulder, and breaks down in another 
laugh. 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Now look here, Wil- 
lis! This is perfectly outrageous. You 
heven’t the slightest proof in the world 
that Mr. Roberts has mixed the letters, 
and it’s just your wicked teasing that 
makes you say he has. If you have any 
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feeling at all, you will stop. 
gone beyond a joke.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ And I do, too, Am, 
Of course I think Edward was wrong to 
send the man to his uncle just to get rid 
of him; but that’s no reason Willis should 
torment him so.” 

Roberts: ‘‘No, no! There’s only too 
great reason to suppose he’s right. Good 
heavens! What shall I do about it ?” 

Campbell: *‘ Well, if I might venture 
a little suggestion without being de- 
nounced as a heartless reprobate—” 

Roberts: ‘‘I haven’t denounced you, 
Willis!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ My wife and sister have 
in your interest, and just when I had 
thought how to help you out.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Oh, how, Willis ?” 

Mrs. Campbell: *‘Tell it, instantly, 
Willis!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ You’d better look him up 
at his hotel, and pretend you thought you 
gave the wrong address on the letter to 
your uncle.” 

Roberts: ‘‘That’s all very well, but I 
don’t know where he’s stopping.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, that does rather cut 
the ground from under us.” A ring at 
the door is heard. ‘‘ Ah, there he is now, 
coming back to have it out with Roberts. 
He’s read that letter of advice, and he 
wants to know what it means. We must 
go, Roberts. I’m sorry to leave you in 
this fix, but—” 


I think it’s 


III. 
BELLA; THE CAMPBELLS; THE ROBERTSES. 


Bella, the maid, coming in with a card 
for Roberts: ‘‘ The elevator boy brought 
it up. The gentleman is waiting below, 
sir.” 

Roberts, glancing at the card: ‘‘ Merci- 


ful powers! Willis is right! It is the 
man himself!” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Oh, Edward, what do 
you suppose he wants? But don’t be 
alarmed, dearest! J don’t agree with 
Willis in his pessimistic views. I know 
you can easily explain it.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh,can he? Well,I think 
I'll just wait, then, and hear his explana- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Willis! You must 
advise him what todo. You must invent 
some plan.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Thank you! I don’t deny 
that I'm pretty ingenious, and all that; 
but what you want here is the invention 
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of a Thomas A. Edison. Nothing short 
of it will ever get Roberts out of this 
scrape.” 

Roberts, trying to pluck up courage: 
‘But I deny that there is any scrape. 
The whole affair is purely hypothetical. 
There’s nothing in the world to prove 
that I’ve mixed up the letters, and I deny 
that I did. The man has simply come 
back because he’s forgotten something, or 
wishes to make some little inquiry, or—” 

Campbell: **Then why don’t you have 
him up at once, instead of letting him 
cool his heels down there in your front 
hall? Have him up! It’s uncivil to keep 
him waiting.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘No, no.” To the maid: 
‘Stop, Bella! No, Willis; we must pro- 
vide for contingencies. I think Edward 
is perfectly right, and I know he didn’t 
mix the letters up; but oughtn’t we to 
guard against any chance, Willis?” 

Campbell: ‘‘I should say you ought. 
And you'd better ring for a policeman to 
do it. He’s an awfully athletic-looking 
fellow. Those Englishmen often are.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘*Then, Bella, you must 
tell the boy to say that Mr. Roberts has 
just gone out; and that Mrs. Roberts is 
very sorry—” 

Roberts: ‘‘No, Agnes, that won't do, 
my dear. I can’t allow that. If I’ve 
done this thing, I must face the conse- 
quences.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Yes, that’s what I say. 
We must provide for contingencies.” 

Campbell : ‘*‘ He may want to fight you, 
Roberts, like MeIlheny, you know, when 
you asked his wife whether she was a 
cook.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Everything depends 
upon what kind of humor he’s in, of 
course.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Of course. If he's 
very — boisterous, you mustn’t have any- 
thing to say to him; but if he’s pleasant, 
or if he’s merely cold, or hurt, in his man- 
ner, why, I suppose you must ask him to 
lunch. And Willis and Amy can stay, 
and help make it go off.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh, thank you, Agnes! 
The Roberts family seems to have a gift 
for patronizing offensiveness; I don't 
mind it myself, but if I was an English- 
man that Roberts had told to his face 
that he was nationally detestable—” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Told to his face?” 

Campbell: ‘‘It’s the same thing — it 
would take a good deal more than lunch 
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to pacify me. I should want dinner, a\\j 
not merely a family dinner, a snap-sho' 
accidental thing, but a regular formal] 
fair, with the best people asked, and | 
chance of other invitations. The le: 
you can do, Roberts, is to send for this 
Englishman’s baggage, and make }jj 
stay a fortnight with you.” 

Mrs. Roberts: *‘l had thought of that. 
Willis.” 

Campbell: ‘* You said — lunch.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘* But our flat is so small, 
and the children are in the guest-chan 
ber—” 

Campbell: ‘‘ And in the mean time, the 
Englishman is waiting below in the se 
lect society of the janitor.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Oh, my goodness, | 
forgot all about him!” 

Roberts: ‘* Yes. We must have him 
up at once, and then act accordingly.” 

Campbell: ** Oh, yes; you mustn't give 
yourself away. If you don’t happen to 
have mixed the letters up, you don’t want 
to begin apologizing. You will have to 
judge from his manner.” 

Roberts: ‘* But he was so extremely 
flattering, so very enthusiastic about us, 
I’m afraid we can't tell from his manner.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ You must draw him out, 
specifically. Did you ask him how he 
liked America?” 

Roberts: *‘No; I was ashamed to ask 
him when he told me he had just arrived 
this morning.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Well, then, Amy can ask 
him. She isn’t ashamed to ask anything. 
And if he begins to abuse us, up hill and 
down dale—” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘He had better not 
abuse us! I shouldn’t allow it.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Oh, yes, Amy; bear 
anything! We must try to pacify him 
somehow.” 

Campbell; *‘And Roberts had better 
go out, and meet him m that anteroom 
of yours—it’s as dark as a pocket—and 
make him take off his overcoat — he 
mustn’t allow any refusal —and then 
kind of linger behind him a moment at- 
ter you’ve received him at the door here, 
and search his overcoat pockets. Very 
probably he’s put the letter into one of 
them.” 

Mrs. Roberts: 


‘Do you think that 
would be very nice, Willis?” 

Campbell: *‘ Well, [don’t know: about 
as nice as having Amy truckle to his 
abuse of the country.” 
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Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘It isn’t at all the 
same thing.” 

Campbell: ‘‘It’s exactly the same 
thing.” A ring at the door summons 
Bella away. ‘He's getting impatient. 
Well, I shouldn't like to be kept waiting 
so long myself.” 

Bella, returning: ‘It’s the gentleman 
below, ma’am. The boy says he'd like to 
know if you got his card.” 

Campbell: ‘I thought so. You must 
let him come up, or you must send word 
that you're not at home. You can’t pro- 
long the suspense indefinitely.” 

Mrs.Campbell: ‘‘No, Agnes, you can’t, 
really!” 

Roberts: ‘‘ We must decide, my dear!” 

Mrs. Roberts, desperately : ‘* Well, then, 
tell the janitor to send him up, Bella!” 
As Bella goes: ‘‘And we haven't thought 
at all how we shall act!” 

Campbell: ** Well, I know one thing: 
if Roberts lets his knees knock together, 
so as to be heard, I won't stand it. Tl 
leave the house. It'll be too disgraceful. 
Courage, Roberts! I wouldn’t miss seeing 
how you'll carry this thing off for any 
money! I know you're a perfect moral 
hero on all ordinary occasions, but in a 
predicament like this I don’t envy you. 
And the worst of it is, that if the fellow’s 
a gentleman—and he looked like one, in 
the English way—you won't be able to 
judge from his acts how he feels! You'll 
have to grope your way in the dark, and 
There he is!” Aring is heard. ‘‘ Now 
let’s all look unconcerned, as if we were 
not expecting any one. Amy, you be 
turning over those photographic views of 
the White Mountains, in your pretty, 
careless way. Agnes, you be examining 
some object with the microscope. Here, 
Roberts, you sit down to your writing 
again. And I'll be tuning up the family 
phonograph. That’ll give him an idea 
of a cultivated Boston family, at home 
with itself, and at peace with the whole 
human family. And we musi ali ve ex- 
tremely deferential and—-complimentary 
—so's to take the bad taste of Roberts's 
letter out of his mouth.” Campbell de- 
livers these instructions in a rapid whis- 
per. As Bella opens the door to admit 
the stranger to the anteroom, he continues 
in a loud, didactic voice: ‘‘ As you very 
justly observed, in our present uncertain- 
ty as to whether the peculiar parallel 
markings of the planet Mars are marine 
canals, or merely magic-lantern displays 
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of the Martians to attract the attention of 
the telescope man on Boston Common—” 

Bella, announcing the Englishman at 
the library door: ‘* Mr. Westgate.” 


IV. 
MR. WESTGATE; THE CAMPBELLS; THE 
ROBERTSES. 


Westgate, to Roberts: ‘‘Ah,I beg your 
pardon! It’s really very ridiculous, and 
I’m quite ashamed to trouble you again, 
Mr. Roberts. Your letter 

Roberts, coming eagerly forward: ‘‘Oh, 
I'm so glad to see you again, Mr. West- 
gate. You're just in time for lunch; and 
[ hope you can sit down with us. Mrs. 
Roberts, Mr. Westgate. My wife hadn't 
the pleasure of—ah—meeting you before, 
I think. Let me take your overcoat. 
You'll find it very hot in our American 
houses, I’m afraid.” 

Westgate: ‘‘Oh, notatall! I’m sure I 
shall like it. I should so like to see one 
of your furnaces! But I only came back 
a moment to show you a little mistake— 
if it 7s a mistake—” 

Mrs. Roberts, eagerly: ‘‘I’m so sorry 
we've only steam heat, and can’t show 
you a furnace; but you'll find it quite 
hot; and you must take off your coat.” 

Westgate: ‘‘Why, you're very good, 
I’m sure. But only for a moment.” 

Roberts; ‘*‘ Allow me!” He possesses 
himself of Westgate’s hat and coat, and 
rushes out into the anteroom with them. 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Let me introduce you 
to my sister, Mrs. Campbell; and my 
brother, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Westgate.” 
Westgate bows to the lady, and then 
shakes hands with Campbell. 

Westgate: ‘‘Ah! how do youdo? Id 
no idea—I’m very glad to meet you, I’m 
sure. I don’t know what I should have 
done with the letter Mr. Roberts intrusted 
to me—”’ 

Campbell: ‘Oh, that was nothing. I 
saw that you were on the point of doing 
something desperate, and I just stepped 
in. There’s nothing I like better than 
saving human life; and as I’ve often 
tried to post my wife’s letters in the fire- 
alarm box, at two o'clock in the morning, 
and never succeeded yet, I had a fellow- 
feeling for you.” 

Westgate: ‘‘H’m! Yes! You see your 
post-boxes are so very different to ours—” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘Oh, your London 
post-boxes are simply delightful! They’re 
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just like posts—fat ones; and they take 
in whole packages. But—I 
like America, Mr. Westgate!” 
Mrs. Roberts: *‘ Yes, we are always so 
glad when your countrymen—” 
Campbell: ‘* We aim to please.” 
Westgate: *‘ Well, I can't 
your post-boxes, exactly.” 
Mrs. Campbell: ** Oh, neither do we!” 
Westgate: ‘‘And I'd always heard you 
had clear winter weather. I've 
seen it more overcast at home.” 
Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ That is 
going to snow, I think. 
won't like our snow!” 
Campbell: ‘* Well, perhaps, we might 
have some with the chill off.” 
Westgate, regarding him fixedly for a 


hope you 


say I like 
never 


true. It’s 
I'm afraid you 


moment: “‘Ow! Ah! Isee! Very good! 
Ah, ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! And—ha, 
ha,ha! Ah, ha, ha!—you meant, coming 
home from the club! I hadn't under 


stood your American humor, at first. I 
fancy there’s no hope of any good Samar- 
itan to show you to the post-box at two 


o'clock in the morning hour! Ah, ha, 
ha!” 
Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ ve been scolding my 


husband for troubling you with that let- 
ter, Mr. Westgate!” 

Westgate: ‘‘ No, really? But I always 
heard the American ladies were so ami- 
able, you know.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘Oh,we are, Mr. West- 
gate! But we have to maintain discipline 
in the family, you know.” 

Westgate: ‘Of But” — to 
Campbell—‘‘ what did you mean exactly, 
by having snow with the chill off? Such 
a delightful expression.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Well, [don’t know. Some 
sort of joke, I suppose.” 

Westgate: ‘*‘I was sure youdid! Ah, 
ha, ha! Your countrymen are so delight- 
fully humorous—so funny, you know. 
You know we think you're such fun.” 

Campbell: **Do youthink so? Idon’t 
think we're half so funny as English 
men.” 

Mrs. Campbell: **‘We think you're 
twice as funny as we are, Mr. Westgate.” 
Westgate: ‘Ow, but really, now!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘I don’t know how 
we should have done without your Mr. 
Gilbert.” 

Westgate: *‘ But isn’t he rather exag- 
gerated? I much prefer your Joshua 
Billings. And your after-dinner speak- 
Mr. Depew, for instance!” 


course. 


ers. 
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Mrs. 


Roberts: 
Wales, you know.” 
Westgate: “Ow! 


* But the Princes 
Do you regard |} 
He says some neat thin 
But your California 

we've nothing like that, , 


as a humorist? 
occasionally. 
mor, 
know!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Im afraid you 
make my husband intolerably conceited 

Westgate: ‘‘ Really? Is Mr.—ah 
Campbell, a Californian? How very 
lightful! And is that peculiar dialect 
used by your California writers spoken 
the cities? I should so much like to hea: 
it. I don’t think we ever quite get the 
right accent in reading it.” 

Campbell: ** You'd hear it everywhere 
in California. I’m a little out of practice 
now, myself; I speak Bostonese, at pre 
but I recollect very well how the 
ladies in San Francisco used to say,’ Well, 
I got the dead wood onto you, that time,’ 
and ‘How’re you makin’ it, pard? and 
‘You bet,’ and ‘ You git!’ You mean that 
sort of thing?” 

Westgate: ‘‘ Exactly. How delightful! 
So very picturesque, you know. So im 
aginative!” 

Campbell: ** Yes, I suppose there’s more 
imagination to the acre in California than 
you'll find anywhere else in the United 
States.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ And more modesty, 
Mr. Westgate; more unconscious merit.” 

Campbell: ‘* Well, I shouldn’t like to 
boast beforea foreigner. There’s Chicago 
And for a real, unadulterated diffidence, 
a shrinking, deprecatory little misgiving 
as to the existence of the outside universe, 
I think Mr. Westgate will find that Bos- 
ton takes the cake. In California people 
don’t know they’re modest, but in Boston 
they do. That’s the difference.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘I hope Mr. Westgate 
will stay with us long enough to find out 
that everything you say is a wicked slan 
der, Willis. Why must you rush off to 
Nev Jork-at.once, Mr. Westgate?” 

Westgate: ‘“ You're very good, I’m 
sure. But I’m afraid— 4Ha, ha, ha! 
Ha, ha, ha!” To\Campbell: ‘That was 
a very amusing ‘expression of yours! 
Imagination to the\acre! As if it were 
some kind of crop! Very good! Capital! 
Ah, ha, ha! And would you be kind 
enough to explain that expression, ‘take 
the cake’?” 

Campbell. ‘‘Oh, it comes from the 
cake walk, you know.” 


now: 


sent; 


‘IT ALWAYS HEARD THE AMERICAN LADIES WERE SO AMIABLE.” 





Westgate: ‘* Ow!” Mrs. Campbell: ** Willis!” 

Campbell; ‘*‘ Yes. Where the darkies Westgate: ‘‘Oh, but really! Don’t 
try to see which can put on the most stop him! It’s quite what I came to 
style in a kind of walk-round, and there’s America for—those delightful expressions! 
a cake up for a prize, and the greatest I don’t know why you're all so shy of 
swell takes it.” 

Westgate: ‘‘ How very amusing!” 


using them when you come over! We 
get them in print, but we seldom hear 
Campbell: ‘‘ Amusing? It’s more fun them.” 

than a goat!” 


Campbell: ‘* You should go to a ladies’ 
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lunch here! You wouldn't hear anything 
else.” 

Westgate: *‘Ow! 
ladies’ lunch?” 

Campbell; ‘It’s the social entertain 
ment of the future. The race is running 
to girls so, in Massachusetts, that they’ve 
vot to having these lunches without ask- 
ing men, so as to see how it will feel when 
Often it’s mere- 
ly a hen feed, where they would like to 
have men if they could get them; just 
as a stag dinner is a good time that wo- 
men would like to come to if they could. 
Sometimes it’s a virtue, sometimes it’s a 
necessity. But it’s always a joke.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘You mustn’t believe 
him, Mr. Westgate. He’s never been at 
a ladies’ lunch, and he doesn’t know how 
charming they are.” 

Westgate: *‘ Yes, I understand gentle- 
men are not asked. But—ah, ha,ha! Ha, 
ha, ha!—that was a very droll expression 
of Mr. Campbell’s about a goat. More 
more amusing than a goat, I think it was. 
Will you ladies kindly tell me why a goat 
should be considered so very amusing? 
You see I’m beginning to be afraid I can’t 
trust Mr. Campbell.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘I’'m afraid you must, 
in this case. I’m sure we don’t know why 
a goat should be more entertaining than 
any other animal.”’ 

Westgate: ‘‘Ow! 


And just what is a 


there are no men to ask. 


Then you're not all 
humorists, over here? We get that idea, 
you know. We think you're such jokers. 
But really, you know, I think that some 
people who do that kind of thing, you 
know, and have Americans a great deal, 
don’t see the point of their jokes at all 
times; or not at once. Your humor is so 
different to ours, you know. I've often 
had the meaning of an American joke 
occur to me some time after, you know, 
when I’ve had leisure to think it out. 
Still, it is very amusing.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* But we think the 
English humor so refined—so high-bred.”’ 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Oh, yes! Your jokes 
bear the stamp of such an old civilization, 
my husband says.” 

Campbell: ‘*So polished with use.” 

Westgate: ‘‘Ah, well! I don’t know 
about that, you know. There may be 
something in it. But I’m inclined to 
think— Ah, ha,ha,ha! Very good! Ex- 
cellent! I didn’t catch your meaning, at 
first. Used so often! I see! Ha, ha, ha! 
You ought to come over to us, Mr. Camp- 
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bell. We've a great many charmin; 
Americans; but most of them are qu 
like ourselves.” 

Campbell: ** Is it so bad as that?” 

Westgate: ** Yes; it’s really quite ve: 
ing, you know. So very tiresome.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘*I hope Mr. Westgai 
will stay with us long enough to see that 
we've something besides humor, in Bos 
ton, at You must let 
the hotel for your trunk- 
say.” 

Westgate: ‘‘Ow no! 
prefer trunk.” 

Mrs. Campbell : “‘And we prefer boxes 

Westgate: ‘* No, really?” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘* You must be our guest 
long enough at least to see something of 
Boston. Mr. Roberts will take you to 
the Art Club Exhibition.” 

Westgate: ‘‘ You're really very good 
But I'd really no idea— 
back a moment on 
mistake I think Mr. 
let 

Mrs. Roberts, hastily: ‘‘ We think Bos- 
ton is quite an art centre, now. Amy, I 
want Mr. Westgate to see the little Monet 
in the p— drawing-room.” 

Westgate : ‘‘Oh, do say parlor! I think 
it’s so much nicer. And without the w, 
please.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘I see you're deter 
mined to be pleased with everything 
American, Mr. Westgate, and I’m sure 
you'll like this Monet.” 

Westgate: *‘But I beg your pardon! 
Isn’t he French ?” 

Campbell : *‘ All the American pictures 
we buy are by Frenchmen.” 

Mrs. Campbell: ** But we much prefer 
English pictures, Mr. Westgate. You 
have so much more technique than the 
French, so much more school. I adore 
Tadema, myself.” 

Westgate: *‘ But— yes—ah—I think 
he’s Dutch, though?” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Well, as Mr. Camp- 
bell was saying, our paintings are all by 
Frenchmen —all that we buy. If you 
will come with me, Mr. Westgate—” 


least. us send to 


boxes, I should 


Ow no! I mue/ 


I only came 
account of a little 
toberts made in the 


¥. 
MRS. ROBERTS; CAMPBELL. 


Mrs. Roberts : ‘‘ What in the world has 
happened to Edward?” 

Campbell : ‘‘ He can’t have been search- 
ing the man’s coat pockets all this time. 





A LETTER OF 


Perhaps he’s cut open the lining. 
Or he’s found the wrong letter, 
nd has gone off and hid some 
here.” Roberts shows himself 
t the door. ‘‘No; there he is 
iow. I didn’t know but he'd 
committed suicide. Well, Rob 
erts! Come in, old fellow! The 
coast is clear, for the moment!” 
Roberts advances spectrally into 
the room. ‘* What's the mat- 


ter ?” 


¥E 
ROBERTS; MRS. ROBERTS; 
CAMPBELL. 


They all speak throughout the 
scene in hoarse whispers, and 
from time to time the voices of 
Mrs. Campbell and Mr. West- 
gate penetrate to them from 
the drawing-room. 


Roberts: ‘‘Is he gone?” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘’Sh! No. He's 
in the parlor, with Amy. She's 
showing him the pictures. He 
couldn’t go without his hat and 
overcoat, you know.” 

Roberts: ‘‘Yes. Ididn’t think 
of that.” 

Campbell: ‘‘’Sh! Have you 
been through his clothes? ‘Sh!” 

Roberts: ‘‘No; I hadn’t the 
courage.” 

Campbell: *‘’Sh! Then where 
have you been? ‘Sh!” 

Roberts: ‘Sitting out there in 
the anteroom.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘*‘Oh, poor Ed- 
ward! ‘Sh! Did you listen! He 
still seems very amiable. ‘Sh! I 
don’t think he’s angry about any- 
thing. I don’t believe you've 
made any serious mistake.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Unless he’s—’sh! 

dissembling. They’re awfully double- 
faced fellows, Englishmen are. ‘Sh! I 
think he’s dissembling. “Sh!” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘’Sh! Nonsense, Wil- 
lis! He says you made some mistake 
with the letter; but-—” 

Campbell: *‘’Sh! Of course you mix 
ed them! He's just lying low. You'd 
better keep out of his way, Roberts. *Sh!” 

Westgate, without: ‘‘Then I suppose 
you've quite a large school of resident 
artists in Boston?” 


INTRODUCTION. 


““THAT WAS A VERY DROLL EXPRESSION OF MR. 


CAMPBELL’S ABOUT A GOAT.” 


Mrs. Campbell, without: ‘‘ Well, no. 
But we've a very large school of non- 


resident Boston artists. Our painters all 
have to go to New York to get a living.” 

Westgate, without: ‘Ow! Then I sup 
pose New York is the artistic centre of 
your country ?” 

Mrs. Campbell, without: ‘‘ Not at all. 
We have the critics here.” 

Westgate, without: ‘‘Then you con- 
sider criticism more essential than paint- 
ing in an artistic centre ?” 
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THERE 


Campbell: ‘Sh! He’s getting sar- 
eastic. He’s tuning up for you, Roberts. 
He’s tearing off the mask of amiability. 
Better get out into the anteroom again, 
Roberts. Agnes can say you were too 
sick to come to lunch, and we can carry 
it off somehow. Oh, but—-hello! She’s 
asked him to let her send for his boxes 
such a delightful expression !—and come 
and stay with you. I think you'd better 
be suddenly called out of town. There's 
no other way for it!” 

Roberts, with a tremendous effort of 
moral heroism: ‘‘ No; Imust stay and face 
it out. It would be cowardly to shirk it.” 

Mrs. Roberts: *‘ Oh, Edward, what cour- 
age youdo have! But what will you say 
to him? Willis, can’t you think of some- 
thing for Edward to say? You know 
he’s never good on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and you are. ‘Sh!” 

Campbell: *‘’Sh! Don’t say anything 


HE Is!” 


at all, till he opens up. But keep treat 
ing him beautifully, and then he'll see 
that Roberts couldn't have meant any 
thing by those insulting and patronizing 
expressions. He'll think it’s just our 
Yankee awkwardness and vulgarity.” 

Mrs. Roberts, willingly accepting the 
suggestion: *‘ Yes, just our Yankee awk 
wardness and vulgarity. I know he’ll 
excuse it, Edward. You mustn't be 
alarmed. Remember how much real 
courage you always have!” 

Roberts: ‘I can’t let him excuse it on 
that ground. No; I must grapple with it 
frankly.” 

Campbell: ‘All right! Only let him 
grapple first. Don’t give yourself away.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘’Sh! They're coming 
back. ‘Sh!” 

Campbell: ‘‘’Sh! Now, Roberts, brace 
up. ‘Sh! Beaman! Be an American! 
And deny everything!” 
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A LETTER OF 


VIL. 


THE ROBERTSES; CAMPBELL; MRS. 
CAMPBELL with WESTGATE. 


Westgate: ‘‘ Your Monet is beautiful, 
Mrs. Roberts. You know, I think you 
Americans are sO much more open- 
minded than we are, and you take up 
with the new things so much sooner. I 
don’t think the impressionists are to the 
fore with us yet.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Oh, but I can’t allow 
you to say anything against England, 
Mr. Westgate !” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘No, indeed; you 
would find no sympathizers in that, Mr. 
Westgate.” 

Campbell: ‘‘We gamble on the mo- 
ther country every time, here in Boston, 
at least, and in New York you'll feel as 
if you’d just got back to London.” 

Westgate: ‘‘ Well, you know, I should 
be rather sorry to do that. I came over 
to see Americans.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Well, you’re barking up 
the wrong tree.” 

Westgate: ‘‘Barking up— What a 
delightful expression! Would you mind 
saying— Ah, ha,ha! Ha, ha, ha! Very 
good! I see! You mean in stripping 
the bark off for the birch canoes, I sup- 
pose. These figurative phrases are so 
vigorous. And you have so many of 
them. I’ve heard Americans use some 
of them at home. Do you suppose that 
expression originated.with your Indians, 
perhaps ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘No; they originated the 
expression, Good Indians, dead Indians. 
But if you have a fancy for these expres- 
sions, Roberts, here, can fill you up with 
a lot of them.” 

Roberts: ‘‘Yes—that is—I do hope 
you can spend a few days with us before 
you push on to New York.” 

Westgate: ‘‘ Why, you’re very good, 
I'm sure. But that reminds me of the 
letter of introdue—” 

Campbell: ‘‘You stay on here, and 
Roberts will paint the town red for 
you.” 

Mrs. Roberts : ‘‘ You must allow us to 
send for your boxes.” 

Mrs. Campbell : ‘‘ Your luggage—yes.” 

Westgate: ‘‘Ow, but I'd so much 
rather you'd say baggage! I've had it 
sent to the railway—” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Station? That doesn’t 
the least matter.” 

Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 500.—24 
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Westgate: ‘‘Ow, but it does! 
much rather say deepo, as you do.” 

Roberts: *‘We can get it perfectly 
well, if you'll give us your transfer—” 

Campbell: ‘* Don’t say checks, Roberts! 
There must be some English word!” 

Westgate: ‘‘ No, really; I must go on 
to New York. My plans are all made. 
But on my return from the West I shall 
be most happy to remember your kind- 
ness. I’ve only ventured to trouble Mr. 
Roberts in regard to the mistake he 
seems to have made with—” 

Roberts: ‘‘Il beg you won't suppose—” 

Mrs. Roberts, at the same time: ‘* You 
mustn't regard it, indeed, Mr. Westgate!” 

Mrs. Campbell, at the same time: ‘‘ Mr. 
Roberts is so absent-minded !” 

Campbell, at the same time: ‘‘ Roberts 
is all absence of mind!” 

Westgate: ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! But you 


I'd so 


know— Ah, ha,ha,ha! Ha,ha,ha! I 
see! Capital! Oh,excellent. Hnglish 
word for checks! Excellent. Ah— 


would you be good enough to say just 
what you mean by painting a place red ?” 

Campbell: ‘* Roberts will show you, if 
you'll only stay!” 

Westgate : ‘‘ It’s quite impossible, now, 
at all events.” To Roberts: ‘‘ But the 
letter you kindly gave me to your uncle—” 

Roberts : *‘ Yes—yes—” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘You'lllike Uncle Philip 
so much! And he'll appreciate the favor 
Edward’s done him in sending—” 

Mrs. Campbell, at the same time: ‘“‘ He’s 
so fond of the English!” 

Campbell, at the same time: ‘‘ And he’s 
right on to Roberts’s jokes. They're al- 
ways at it together. Back and forth, all 
the time. If Roberts has put up any little 
job, Uncle Phil will catch on like light- 
ning.” 

Westgate: ‘‘Oh, what extremely de- 
lightful expressions! I’m sure I sha’n’t 
remember the half of them! But this 
letter—do you really think—” He takes 
it from his pocket. 

Roberts: ‘*‘ Yes—yes. I’m quite cer- 
tain he’ll—” 

Mrs. Roberts, at the same time: ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, indeed! My husband was with him 
so much at one time! They’re almost of 
the same age.” 

Westgate: ‘‘Oh,indeed! I fancied an 
old gentleman! Then you think that 
he'll understand—” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Uncle Philip under- 
stands Mr. Roberts and all his ways per- 
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fectly. They have such fun when they’re 
together.” 

Mrs. Roberts, at the same time: “It 
doesn’t matter what Edward has written, 
he'll take it just in the right way.” 

Campbell, at the same time: ‘‘ Yes, 
he'll know it’s some kind of a joke.” 

Westgate: ‘‘ Well, you know, I thought 
perhaps myself it was one of your pieces 
of American humor.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Oh, it was, Mr. West- 
gate, I assure you it was! Just one of 
our pieces of American humor-—” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘* Yes, indeed ; you can 
depend upon that, Mr. Westgate!” 

Westgate: ‘‘Ah well! If it had been 
Mr. Campbell, here, I should have felt 
sure of it. But I couldn’t be quite so cer- 
tain that Mr. Roberts—” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh, when it comes to jok- 
ing, Americans are all alike. Roberts is 
a little more alike than the rest of us; 
that’s all. So’s Uncle Philip, for that 
matter. He’d take it right even if Rob- 
erts hadn’t written anything at all.” 

Westgate: ‘‘ But that’s just what Mr. 
Roberts has done!” 

All the others: ‘‘ What!” 

Westgate, handing the envelope to Rob- 
erts, who finds it empty, and passes it to 
his wife, who in turn hands it silently to 
Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘Of course I wished to 
read the kind things you'd said of me, as 
soon as possible, and I was greatly sur- 
prised to find no letter in this envelope. 
{ wasn’t sure whether you intended me 
simply to present the envelope to your 
uncle, or whether— At all events, I 
decided I'd better come and ask.” 

Campbell, who has possessed himself 
of the envelope: ‘‘ Why, look here, Rob- 
erts! You put both letters in that sealed 
envelope I kept Mr. Westgate from post- 
ing in the fire-alarm box.” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Why,so I must! Really, 
Mr. Westgate, I don’t know what to say!” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Yes, Edward, I don’t 
know what you will say!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Roberts, you’re incorrigi- 
ble! When will you give up this habit 
of practical joking? Really, old fellow, 
you ought to stop it. You and Uncle 
Phil have kept it up long enough. And 
I think you owe Mr. Westgate an apology. 
The joke’s on Uncle Phil, of course; but 
you ought to see that it’s rather embar- 
rassing to Mr. Westgate to find himself 
the bearer of an empty envelope instead 
of a letter of introduction. Come, now, 
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you must explain; and we'll all apolk 
gize for you.” Roberts waits with a foo 
ish face of deprecation, turning to hy 
ror, at the suggestion of an explanatio: 
“Come! You owe it to yourself, as 
joker.” 

Westgate, amiably: ‘‘Ow, now! N 
at all. No apologies. I shouldn't 
able to forgive myself if I couldn’t allo 
aman his joke. But I showld like a) 
explanation, you know. Your humor 
so very different to ours, and I don’t 
lieve any one at home, if I said you had 
given me an empty envelope to carry t 
your uncle, could feel the spirit of 
And these things are so tiresome, you 
know, when they happen to fall flat. |] 
hope you won't think me too importunat 
if I say I should like to know just wher 
the Jaugh comes in on a thing of that 
kind?” 

Campbell: ‘‘Out with it, Roberts!” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ Don’t youthink— Oh 
I’m sure you'll spoil it, Edward!” 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘‘ Don’t you thin 
you'd better leave it to Uncle Philip?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, that’s an inspira 
tion, Amy. Leave it to Uncle Phil, Rob 
erts!” 

Roberts, with a deep sigh of relief 
‘*'Yes, that will be best. My Uncle Philip 
will tell you, if you don’t mind.” 

Bella, at the door: ‘‘ Lunch is served, 
Mrs. Roberts.” 

Mrs. Roberts, gayly: ‘‘I’m going to 
lead the way, with Mr. Westgate. Ed- 
ward, bring Amy. And, Willis, you 
can—” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh,come,now! None of 
your little unconscious jokes, Agnes! | 
won't stand it from my own sister.” 

Westgate: ‘“‘Ow! Do the American 
ladies often make jokes without knowing 
it, Mrs. Roberts?” To Campbell: ‘ But 
what is just the point of— Ow,I see! 
Very good! Ha, ha, ha! And shall we 
have some distinctively American dislies, 
Mrs. Roberts? You know I’m so very. 
very curious about your chowder, and 
doughnuts, and maple syrup, and buck- 
wheat cakes, and corn-dodgers, and hoe 
downs. Such delightful names. The) 
really make one’s mouth water.” H: 
goes out with Mrs. Roberts. 

Campbell, lingering and detaining his , 
wife and Roberts. ‘‘ Roberts, can’t you 
dance a hoe-cake for him? You ought to 
do it on your knees, you miserable sin 
ner!” 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL 


HAWTHORNE. 





BY HORATIO BRIDGE. 
Pirst Paper. 


I. 

BOY on going to college sixty or 
i\ seventy years ago went under con- 
ditions so different frem those of to-day 
that to appreciate the situation one must 
revert to the old stage-coach as, in the 
early morning, it passed from house to 
house, the driver blowing his horn to 
summon the passengers, and the family 
coming out to give their farewells, and 
such cautions as would overwhelm with 
mortification a young fellow of the pre- 
sent day. In such a case, if a pretty sis- 
ter made one of the family group, it would 
add materially to the interest felt in the 
new-comer. There may be as much sus- 
ceptibility in the collegian of the present 
time, but we had a rather more naive 
way of showing it. The stage-coach gave 
better opportunities for travellers to be- 
come acquainted with each other than 
are afforded by the modern railway car. 
Some old men will recollect the mail- 
stage formerly plying between Boston 
and Brunswick (Maine), drawn by four 
strong, spirited horses, and bowling along 
at the average speed of ten miles an hour. 
The exhilarating pace, the smooth roads, 
and the juxtaposition of the insiders tend- 
ed, in a high degree, to the promotion of 
enjoyment and good- fellowship which 
might ripen into lasting friendship. 

Among the passengers in one of these 
coaches in the summer of 1821 were 
Franklin Pierce, Jonathan Cilley, Alfred 
Mason, and Nathaniel Hawthorne—the 
last-named from Salem, the others from 
New Hampshire. Pierce had already 
spent his Freshman year at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, which institution his companions 
were on their way to enter. 

This chance association was the begin- 
ning of a life-long friendship between 
Pierce, Cilley, and Hawthorne; and it 
led to Mason and Hawthorne becoming 
chums. There was no great congeniality 
between the two roommates, owing part- 
ly to their joining rival societies, but 
more to the dissimilarity in their tastes 
and habits. Both, however, were well- 
bred and amiable, and they lived together 
harmoniously for two years. 

A slight acquaintance with Mason led 
me to call at their rooms, and there I 


first met Hawthorne. He interested me 
greatly at once, and a friendship then be- 
gan which for the forty-three years of 
his subsequent life was never for a mo- 
ment chilled by indifference nor clouded 
by doubt. 

Hawthorne was a slender lad, having 
a massive head, with dark, brilliant, and 
most expressive eyes, heavy eyebrows, 
and a profusion of dark hair. For his 
appearance at that time the inquirer must 
rely wholly upon the testimony of friends, 
for, I think, no portrait of him as a lad 
is extant. On one occasion, in our Senior 
year, the class wished to have their pro- 
files cut in silhouette by a wandering 
artist of the scissors, and interchanged by 
all the thirty-eight. Hawthorne disap- 
proved the proposed plan, and steadily 
refused to go into the Class Golgotha, 
as he styled the dismal collection. I 
joined him in this freak, and so our 
places were left vacant. I now regret 
the whim, since even a moderately cor- 
rect outline of his features as a lad would 
at this day be interesting. 

Hawthorne’s figure was somewhat sin- 
gular, owing to his carrying his head a 
little on one side; but his walk was square 
and firm, and his manner self-respecting 
and reserved. A fashionable boy of the 
present day might have seen something 
to amuse him in the new student’s ap- 
pearance; but had he indicated this, he 
would have rued it, for Hawthorne’s clear 
appreciation of the social proprieties and 
his great physical courage would have 
made it as unsafe to treat him with dis- 
courtesy then as at any later time. 

Though quiet and most amiable, he had 
great pluck and determination. Iremem- 
ber that in one of our convivial meetings 
we had the laugh upon him for some 
cause, an occurrence so rare that the ban- 
tering was carried too far. After bearing 
it awhile, Hawthorne singled out the one 
among us who had the reputation of being 
the best pugilist, and in a few words qui- 
etly told him that he would not permit 
the rallying to go farther. His bearing 
was so resolute, and there was so much of 
danger in his eye, that no one afterwards 
alluded to the offensive subject in his pre- 
sence. This characteristic was notably 
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displayed several years later, when a lady 
incited him to quarrel with one of his 
best friends on account of a groundless 
pique of hers. He went to Washington 
for the purpose of challenging the gen- 
tleman, and though ample explanations 
were made, showing that his friend had 
behaved with entire honor, it was with 
difficulty that Pierce and Cilley, who 
were his advisers, could persuade him to 
be satisfied without a fight. The lady 
had appealed to him to redress her fancied 
wrongs, and he was too chivalrous to de- 
cline the service. 

Hawthorne, with rare strength of char- 
acter, had yet a gentleness and unselfish- 
ness which endeared him greatly to his 
friends. He was a gentleman in the best 
sense of the word, and he was always 
manly, cool, self-poised, and brave. He 
was neither morose nor sentimental; and 
though taciturn, was invariably cheerful 
with his chosen friends; and there was 
much more of fun and frolie in his dispo- 
sition than his published writings indi- 
cate. 

He dedicated but two of his books to 
friends — Our Old Home to President 
Pierce, in 1863; 
myself, in 1850. 

In the preface to the last he gives some 
pleasant glimpses of his college life, which 
present a better picture of his lighter oc- 
cupations than can be found elsewhere; 
and it may be interesting to the admirers 
of his writings to have some of the state- 
ments in the following extract from that 
preface amplified and explained by one 
who was familiar with the scenes and in- 
cidents to which he refers. 

In that dedication he says: 


and The Snow Image to 


“Be all that as it may, there can be no 
question of the propriety of my inscribing this 
volume of earlier and later stories to you, and 
pausing here a few moments to speak of them 
as friend speaks to friend, still being cau- 
tious, however, that the public and the critics 
shall overhear nothing which we care about 
concealing. On you, if on no other person, I 
am entitled to rely to sustain the position of 
my Dedicatee. If anybody is responsible for 
my being at this day an author, it is yourself. 
I krow not whence your faith came, but while 
we were lads together at a country college, 
gathering blueberries in study hours under 
those tall academic pines, or watching the 
great logs as they tumbled along the current 
of the Androscoggin, or shooting pigeons or 
gray squirrels in the woods, or bat-fowling in 
the summer twilight, or catching trout in that 
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shadowy little stream which, I suppose, is 
still wandering through the forest, though y 
and I will never cast a line in it again—{ 
idle lads, in short (as we need not fear to 
knowledge now), doing a hundred things t 
the Faculty never heard of, or else it w« 
have been the worse for us—still it was ) 
prognostic of your friend’s destiny that 
was to be a writer of fiction. And a fictic 
monger he became in But 
there ever such a weary delay in obtain 
the slightest recognition from the public as 
my case? I sat down by the way-side of 
like a man under enchantment, and a sh 
bery sprang up around me, and the bus 
grew to be saplings, and the saplings becany 
trees, until no exit appeared possible throug! 
the entangling depths of my obscurity. And 
there, perhaps, I should be sitting at this 
moment, with the moss on the imprisoning 
tree trunks, and the yellow leaves of mor 
than a score of autumns piled above me, if 
had not been for you. For it was throug 
your interposition—and that, moreover, | 
known to himself—that your early friend was 
brought before the public somewhat mor 
prominently than theretofore in the first vo 
ume of Twice-told Tales. Not a publisher in 
America, I presume, would have thought we! 
enough of my forgotten or never-noticed sto- 
ries to risk the expense of print and paper; 
nor do I say this with any purpose of casting 
odium on the respectable fraternity of book 
sellers for their blindness to my wonderfu 
merit. To confess the truth, I doubted of the 
public recognition quite as much as the) 
could do. So much the more generous was 
your confidence; and knowing as I do that 
was founded on old friendship rather than 
cold criticism, I value it only the more for 
that. 

“So now, when I turn back upon my path, 
lighted by a transitory gleam of public favor, 
to pick up a few articles which were left out 
of my former collections, I take pleasure i: 
making them the memorial of our very long 
and unbroken connection.” 


due season. 


II. 


In our time the college grounds and 
the land adjoining included a great area 
of pine forest, with blueberry bushes and 
other shrubs for its undergrowth, and 
with foot-paths running deviously fo: 
miles under the shady trees, where, in 
their season, squirrels and wild-pigeons 
might be found in sufficient numbers to 
afford good sport. The woodland gave a 
charmingly secluded retreat, and impart 
ed a classic aspect to the otherwise tam: 
scenery of the Brunswick Plains. Un 
happily, in later years a public road was 
made between the campus and the quiet 
old graveyard, and a street was opened 








on another side, so that the grove has 
been sadly circumscribed. I am sorry to 
add that many of those ‘“‘tall academic 
pines” have been cut down, leaving only 
their stumps to tell of their former exist- 
ence and their destruction. The beauty 
of these woods made such an impression 
upon Longfellow’s poetical mind that, 
fifty years later, in addressing the few 
remaining members of our class, he thus 
apostrophizes the woods he so well re- 
membered : 
“Ye groves of pine, 

That once were mine, but are no longer mine.” 

In our day one could wander for miles 
through this forest without meeting a 
person (except a stray student or two), or 
hearing a sound, other than the occa- 
sional chatter of a squirrel, the song of a 
bird, or the sighing of the wind through 
the branches overhead. 

By crossing the road leading to Bath, 
a town six miles away, one came into 
another division of the pine woods, where 
the sandy soil was not so level, and 
through which ran that ‘‘ shadowy little 
stream,” which, after traversing the main 
street of the village and skirting the 
small elevation near Professor Cleve- 
land’s house, made its way to the river a 
mile or so below the falis of the Andros- 
coggin. 

In this brook we often fished for the 
small trout that were to be found there; 
but the main charm of those outings was 
in the indolent loitering along the low 
banks of the little stream, listening to its 
murmur or to the whispering of the over- 
hanging pines. 

There was one favorite spot in a little 
ravine where a copious spring of clear 
cold water gushed out from the sandy 
bank, and joined the larger stream. This 
was the Paradise Spring, which deserves 
much more than its present celebrity 
for the absolute purity of its waters. 
Of late years the brook has been better 
known as a favorite haunt of the great 
romance-writer, and it is now often called 
the Hawthorne Brook. 

Another locality, above the bridge, af- 
forded an occasional stroll through the 
fields and by the river. There, in spring, 
we used to linger for hours to watch the 
giant pine logs (for there were giants in 
those days) from the far-off forests, float- 
ing by hundreds in the stream until they 
came to the falls, then, balancing for a 
moment on the brink, they plunged into 
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the foamy pool below. Those who have 
seen such huge tree trunks, each possess- 
ing a certain individuality, approach in 
groups or singly, and disappear, will un- 
derstand why it was so fascinating to 
““watch the great logs as they tumbled 
along the current.” 

The Androscoggin River, one of the 
largest in New England, bounds the vil- 
lage on the north, while on the opposite 
side, and two or three miles distant, lies 
Maquoit Bay (an inlet of the beautiful 
Casco Bay), which afforded a genuine 
marine view, vulgarized though it was 
by the dilapidated wharf and the two or 
three melancholy sloops that plied be- 
tween this point and Portland, laden with 
lumber and firewood. A trip in one of 
these coasters is said to have inspired a 
high officer of the college with the benefi- 
cent idea of writing a book of Songs for 
Sailors. Though the little volume fell 
still-born from the press, a few copies es- 
raped, and gave occasion for great fun to 
the irreverent youngsters, who parodied 
it without mercy. I can only rescue for 
a brief hour from oblivion the initial 
stanza of the book, and here offer it as a 
“specimen brick”: 


“All you who would be seamen 
Must bear a valiant heart, 

And when you come upon the sea 
You must not think to start; 

Nor once to be faint-hearted 
In hail, rain, wind, or snow; 

Nor to think for to shrink 
When the stormy winds do blow.” 


In the process of time it was my for- 
tune to “‘come upon the sea”; and al- 
though on several occasions (notably in 
the Portsmouth, beating round Cape 
Horn, and, again, when the Saratoga was 
dismasted in a blinding snow-storm off 
the coast of New Hampshire) I experi- 
enced the full force of ‘‘ hail, rain, wind, 
and snow,” I should take shame to my- 
self for not recalling, then and there, 
those appropriate and inspiriting lines. 

To this little bay within a bay we oc- 
casionally resorted, but the tiresome walk 
over the sandy road deprived the excur- 
sions of half their pleasure. 

The bay and the rapid river gave to the 
flat region adjacent to the college its only 
picturesque features. Of these Longfel- 
low wrote: 


“Thou river, widening through the meadows 
green 
To the vast sea, so near, and yet unseen!” 
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Another of our favorite strolls was in 
a sparsely settled street by the river-side. 
There, after tea, Hawthorne and I often 
walked, silent or conversing, according 
to the humor of the hour. These rambles 
sometimes ended at the unpainted cottage 
of an old fortune-teller, who from the 
tea grounds in a cracked cup, or from a 
soiled pack of cards, evoked our respec- 
tive destinies. She always gave us brill- 
iant futures, in which the most attractive 
of the promised gifts were abundance of 
gold and great wealth of wives. Lovely 


beings these wives of destiny were sure to 


be; some of whom the old crone proph- 
would be ‘‘ dark-complected” and 
others ‘‘light-complected,” but all sur- 
passingly beautiful. These blessings and 
more she predicted for so small a silver 
coin that, though we were her best pa- 
trons, our modest stock of pocket-money 
was not inconveniently diminished by 
her fees. 

We were fully repaid for the outlay by 
the fun of the hour, but, to the discredit 
of the prophetess, it must be said that the 
gold never came to us, but to each a very 
happy marriage, without the dangerous 
procession of blondes and_ brunettes. 
And it was an added tie between us that 
each had the highest appreciation of the 
many excellent qualities of his friend’s 
wife. 

A few years since I revisited the spot 
where the sibyl once had lived, but, alas, 
only to find that her house was gone, and 
that a railway track had usurped its for- 
mer site. 

In our long evening walks, especially 
when discussing the probable future of 
each, Hawthorne was less reserved than 
at other times. On such occasions I al- 
foretold his success if he should 

literature as a careef. He lis- 
tened without assenting, but, as he told 
me in after-life, he was cheered and 
strengthened in his subsequent career 
by my enthusiastic faith in his literary 
powers. 

The professors and students all ac- 
knowledged his superiority in Latin and 
English composition, yet to me he insist- 
ed that he could never bring himself into 
accord with the general reading public, 
nor make himself sufficiently understood 
by it to gain anything more than a beg- 
garly support as an author. It was this 
distrust of being rightfully appreciated 
that for so many years prevented him 
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from taking that rank among the fore 
most writers of America which scholars 
and critics now accord to him. 


IIT. 


One of Hawthorne’s most intimate 
friends was our classmate and my chum, 
William Hale, of Dover, afterwards a 
merchant of high standing and sterling 
integrity. 

Another classmate and friend was St 
phen Longfellow, a lad of great wit and 
natural genius, but lacking the studious 
habits of his younger brother, Henry, he 
gained no high rank in college, nor after 
wards in the legal profession. 

For myself it may be permissible to 
add that after practising law for a few 
years I embarked in a “‘ great enterprise,” 
as Americans would call it, to wit, the 
building a mill-dam across the Kennebec 
River, with the hope of seeing many 
mills and factories thereon, and of gath 
ering in the gold predicted by the faith 
less old fortune-teller. The adventure 
turned out disastrously, for, after com- 
pleting the work at a cost three times as 
great as the original estimate, a freshet 
higher, of course, ‘‘ than was ever before 
known ”—swept away the dam and the 
mills, cut a new channel for the river, 
swallowed up our paternal mansion and 
grounds near by, and ruined me finan- 
cially. I entered the navy as paymaster, 
and after sixteen years’ service was made 
Paymaster-General of the navy, which 
office I held for fifteen years, including 
the whole period of the civil war. 

Franklin Pierce, in the class next 
above ours, had many friends in our own, 
including Hawthorne, Cilley, and myself. 
These friends and others Pierce always 
remembered, even when occupying the 
highest place in the nation, and burdened 
with its cares and responsibilities. 

Indeed he seemed to have much satis- 
faction in promoting the welfare and ad- 
vancement of his college friends. To 
Hawthorne he gave the most lucrative 
foreign office in his gift, and I take plea- 
sure in acknowledging that soon after his 
inauguration he, unsolicited, directed my 
recall from a foreign station, and appoint- 
ed me to the highest place in my corps. 
I have reason to know that he never re- 
gretted his friendly course in either case. 

In person he was slender, of medium 
height, with fair complexion and light 
hair, erect, with a military bearing, ac- 
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tive, and always bright and cheerful. In 
character he was impulsive, not rash; 
generous, not lavish; chivalric, courteous, 
manly, and warm-hearted; and he was 
one of the most popular students in the 
whole college. 

Pierce’s classmate Calvin E. Stowe 
was a man of mark in college, and was 
universally esteemed and respected He 
was an untiring student and a deeply re 
ligious man, yet full of wit and quaint 
humor, which he strove to subordinate to 
his graver thoughts, that he might the 
better qualify himself for the important 
lifework in which he so eminently ex- 
celled. 

Stowe, though usually calm and un- 
ruffled, did on rare occasions show that 
the old Adam in his nature could be pro 
voked to wrath. In my Freshman year, 
prompted by the spirit of good-natured 
mischief, I blackened my face one night, 
and assuming the air of deference befit- 
ting a colored messenger-boy, I entered 
Stowe’s room holding out a letter. He 
was deeply engaged with a book, but he 
rose to receive the letter, remarking, ‘‘ Oh, 
it is from Mr. ——,” at the same time 
taking out a piece of money to pay me 
for my trouble. This unexpected boon so 
upset my gravity that I laughed outright. 
Stowe was first surprised, then provoked, 
by my impertinence, and he seized the 
tongs and cried, ‘‘You black rascal!” 
Whereupon I beat a hasty retreat, closing 
the door behind me just in time to escape 
the tongs which came clashing against 
my guardian shield. 

I think that Stowe did not suspect me, 
for we never spoke of the silly prank for 
more than fifty years. But after that 
long interval, having received a kind mes- 
sage from him, asking me not to pass 
through Hartford without calling, I went 
to see him, and we had a pleasant talk 
about old times. Then I made my tardy 
confession, to which Mrs. Stowe was an 
amused listener, and she seemed to enjoy 
hearing this proof of her husband's ebul- 
lition of temper in his early manhood, 
which I thought it safe to divulge after 
the lapse of so many years. 


IV. 
As to his social life in Brunswick, it 
may be said that Hawthorne, coming as 
he did from a family of exceptionally re- 


cluse habits, gained there his first practi- 
cal knowledge of the world. It was not 
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strange, therefore, that in his personal re 
lations he formed few intimacies, and 
rarely sought the friendship of others. 
Reserve was a prominent trait in his 
character, but it was the reserve of self- 
respect, not of pride or timidity. He dis- 
couraged advances in a negative way, and 
gave his confidence only to a few. 

College friendships then as now were 
greatly influenced by association in the 
different literary societies. There were 
two of these at Bowdoin, the Peucinian 
and its young rival the Athenzean. Sev- 
eral of the professors and most of the 
conservative students belonged to the 
first, while ‘‘ Young Bowdoin” was more 
strongly attracted to the other. 

The poet Longfellow was a Peucinian, 
and his elder brother an Athenzan. For 
that reason Hawthorne was better ac- 
quainted with Stephen than with Henry, 
but the college relations of the poet and 
the romance-writer were always kindly, 
and led to a strong friendship in later 
life 

Hawthorne was not studious in the 
general acceptation of the term, but he de- 
voted much time to miscellaneous read- 
ing. His facility for acquiring know- 
ledge would with little labor have placed 
him in the front rank of his class. As it 
was, he took much greater interest in the 
humanities than in the more abstruse 
branches of the prescribed course. Mathe- 
matics and metaphysics as studies he dis- 
liked and neglected, to his frequent dis- 
credit in the recitation-room; but the 
languages were attractive and pleasant. 
Especially did he like the Latin, which 
he wrote with great ease and purity. In 
the other studies of the curriculum he 
stood hardly above mediocrity, and in 
declamation he was literally nowhere. 
He never declaimed in the old chapel, as 
the students were required to do on Wed- 
nesdays. Fines and admonitions were 
alike powerless. He would not declaim. 
To this peculiarity is to be attributed his 
failure to have a part assigned him in the 
Commencement exercises on graduation, 
though his rank, No. 18 in a class of 
thirty-eight, would otherwise have en- 
titled him to one. 

He told me that when twelve or thir- 
teen years old, on some occasion in play 
hours, he went upon a stage in the school- 
room to declaim. Some larger boys ridi- 
culed him and pull d him down, which 
so mortified and enraged him that he was 
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inspired with a lasting aversion to any 
future effort in that direction. Nor did 
he attempt to speak in public until many 
years afterwards, when, as United States 
Consul at Liverpool, he made a speech at 
a civie dinner, of which he wrote me an 
amusing account. He was more exultant 
at his success on that occasion than he 
ever seemed to be for the authorship of 
the Searlet Letter. 


In the literary aspirations of his col- 
legiate life poetry had apparently no 
place. Yet some small poems of his— 
written before entering college, and still 
resting in my memory—showed, as I 
thought, considerable merit. Since, how- 
ever, he refrained from writing verses af- 
terwards, one can only conjecture what 
his suecess would have been had he made 
poetry instead of prose the vehicle for his 
fancies. Apropos to this subject, I re- 
member that on a moonlight evening 
Hawthorne and I were leaning over the 
railing of the bridge just below the falls, 
listening to the falling water and enjoy- 
ing the beauties of the scene, when I re- 
cited some passages from the colloquy be- 
tween Lorenzo and Jessica in the Mer- 
chant of Venice. Then Hawthorne, in 
his deep musical tones, responded with 
the following verses, which he said he 
had written before coming to college: 


‘We are beneath the dark blue sky, 
And the moon is shining bright. 
Oh, what can lift the soul so high 
As the glow of a summer night, 
When all the gay are hushed to sleep, 
And they who mourn forget to weep 
Beneath that gentle light? 


‘Is there no holier, happier land 
Among those distant spheres 

Where we may meet that shadow band, 
The dead of other years, 

Where all the day the moonbeams rest, 

And where at length the souls are biest 
Of those who dwell in tears ? 


“ Oh, if the happy ever leave 
The bowers of bliss on high 
To cheer the hearts of those who grieve, 
And wipe the tear-drop dry, 
It is when moonlight sheds its ray, 
More pure and beautiful than day, 
And earth is like the sky.” 


I preserved the lines, and a few years 
since gave a copy to Mr. Lathrop, who 
published them in his able and interest- 
ing Study of Hawthorne. 

I remember also another little poem of 
Hawthorne’s, which I wrote down soon 


after hearing it, but the manuscript was 
lost. It ran thus: 
“The ocean hath its silent caves, 
Dark, quiet, and alone; 
Though there be fury on the waves, 
Beneath them there is none. 
“The awful spirits of the deep 
Hold their communion there, 
And there are those for whom we weep— 
The young, the brave, the fair, 
“The earth hath guilt, the earth hath care, 
Unquiet are its graves, 
* * * 
“Calmly the wearied seamen rest 
Beneath their own blue sea; 
The ocean’s solitudes are blest, 
For there is purity.” 


This is all I can recollect of the little 
poem, if, indeed, there was any more, ex 
cept the forgotten lines of the third verse. 

At one time Hawthorne recited to me 
the following, supposed to have been 
found written over the entrance to a her 
mit’s cave. He did not acknowledge the 
authorship, but the lines are so charac 
teristic that I have always thought he 
wrote them: 

“He saw mankind with vice encrusted; 

He saw that honor’s sword was rusted, 
That they were still deceived who trusted 
In love or friend, 

And hither came, with man disgusted, 
His life to end.” 
Be 

Hawthorne, previous to entering col 
lege, lived in great seclusion with his 
mother and two sisters at their home in 
Salem. In two or three flying visits, 
made him by invitation after our gradu 
ation, I saw no evidence of narrow cir 
cumstances in theirenvironment. Iwas 
charmed with the quiet and refined man 
ners of Mrs. Hawthorne, and with the 
pleasant and ladylike bearing of her 
younger daughter. The elder daughter, 
who Hawthorne often said had more 
genius than himself, I never saw until 
after his death. 

The family occupied the old home of 
Mrs. Hawthorne's father, their moderate 
income being sufficient for their comfort 
able support, but not for the son’s college 
expenses. These had been defrayed by 
his maternal uncle, Robert Manning, who 
supplied him with means to spend as lib 
erally as any of his companions. 

In a corner of the present campus stood 
‘“Ward’s Tavern” when I first went to 
Brunswick. Its owner had recently died, 
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and he was succeeded by his daughter, a 
maiden of perhaps thirty years, affable, 
good-looking, and always ready to give 
moderate credit for the little suppers and 
other comforts that students might desire. 
Her house was the scene of many social 
gatherings; but at some later period it 
disappeared, and the grass of the college 
grounds now conceals the site of that 
onee most convenient inn. There, often- 
er than elsewhere, Hawthorne indulged 
in the usual convivialities of the period; 
suit his sedate aspect and quiet manners 
prevented the appearance of any excess, 
even within the limited circle of his inti- 
mate associates. The customary pastimes 
included eard-playing and wine-drinking, 
in which he joined his friends through 
good fellowship; but he rarely exceeded 
the bounds of moderation—never losing 
more money than he could readily pay, 
and never imbibing enough to expose 
himself to remark. He could drink a 
great deal of wine without being appar- 
ently affected by it. Neither in his col- 
lege days nor afterwards did I ever know 
him to be perceptibly under the influence 
of stimulants, though we were associated 
in many convivial scenes. I will add 
that from the first moment of our ac- 
quaintance I never knew him to utter an 
unmanly sentiment or to do a mean or 
unkind act. 

In our last term, after the parts for the 
Commencement exercises had been as- 
signed, it appeared that fourteen of the 
thirty-eight graduates of the year were 
not to have the privilege of ‘‘ speaking in 
public on the stage,” though their degree 
of A.B. was nevertheless to be conferred. 
This rear-guard rallied, and formed ‘‘ The 
Navy Club,” so called for some occult 
reason. Itcomprised among its members 
a future Congressman, another who in the 
course of time became a Reverend D.D., 
Hawthorne, and, of course, the writer. 

Of the officers elected, the D.D. was 
made Commodore, Hawthorne was Com- 
mander, myself Boatswain, and the most 
fun-loving of the party was designated 
Chaplain. Every one had a title from 
Captain to Cook. 

The weekly suppers at Miss Ward’s 
were very jolly; and some of the class 
who, by reason of superior standing as 
scholars, were not entitled to membership 
would fain have joined in the merry ses- 
sions of the club, but they were not ad- 
mitted. 
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The nightly meetings of Commence- 
ment week ended this drama, as well as 
many others of more grave import. 

The river near by gave its name to a 
loo club of five members. One died 
early, but not until he had achieved po- 
litical fame of a high order; another was 
afterwards a wealthy and respected mer- 
chant; a third became a physician and 
settled in the West, where he was held in 
high regard until he died, thirty years 
ago. Hawthorne and the writer were 
the other members of the Androscoggin 
Club, which existed about two years. 
The stakes played for were, of course, 
small, but the golden hours then lost 
were not included in the account. 

The cost of living was very moderate, 
and one fared satisfactorily for a sum 
that would now seem inadequate and 
even mean. Two dollars a week was 
the highest charge for table board, and 
most of the students paid but a dollar 
and a half. Hawthorne and the writer 
usually lived at the same boarding-house, 
and were quite contented with the fare. 
The incidental expenses of college were 
small, but even such of the rooms as were 
uncarpeted and uncurtained were not 
cheerless, for wood was abundant at a 
dollar a cord. The one comparatively 
larger item of expense (excepting books 
and stationery) was that of the ‘ mid- 
night oil,” which was brought from a 
village ‘‘ store,” and burned in brass or 
japanned lamps. After so long an inter- 
val—especially as gas and electric light 
have come into use—no harm can come 
from divulging the secret that certain 
students had extra lamp-fillers that had 
never known oil. And these were carried 
in broad daylight across the campus, full 
of some other liquid more quickly and 
pleasantly consumed. 

Maine had not then enacted the laws 
which have given her such creditable 
prominence as the pioneer in the cause 
of temperance. At that time, too, it was 
the universal custom for country stores 
to sell ‘‘ wines and liquors” as well as 
‘*dry-goods and groceries.” 

Hawthorne engaged in the usual col- 
lege sports, but with no great zest. Base- 
ball and foot-ball interested him little, 
though he occasionally joined in the 
rough-and-tumble games. He did not 
like running or jumping, but walking 
was his favorite exercise; in that he was 
untiring. Sometimes he went out shoot- 
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ing, though he did not claim to be a 
crack shot. I never saw him on horse- 
back, but frequently of a Saturday we 
drove in the ‘‘chaise,” or in the wagon 
of that day, he never wishing to hold the 
reins. 
VI. 

Although Hawthorne while a collegian 
rarely sought or accepted the acquaint- 
ance of the young ladies of the village, 
he had a high appreciation of the sex. 
An early marriage, however, did not en- 
ter into his plans of life. The evidence 
of this fact is among my papers, and runs 
thus: 

Bowpon CoL.eGe, November 14th, 1824 

If Nathaniel Hathorne is neither a married 
man nor a widower on the fourteenth day of 
November, One Thonsand Eight Hundred and 
Thirty-six, I bind myself upon my honor to 
pay the said Hathorne a barrel of the best 
old Madeira wine. 

Witness my hand and seal. 

JOHNATHAN CILLEY. 


[J.C.] 


Bowpoin Cougar, Vov. 14, 1824. 
If lam a married man or a widower on the 
fourteenth day of November, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Thirty-six, Lbind myself 
upon my honor to pay Johnathan Cilley a 
barrel of the best old Madeira wine. 
Witness my hand and seal. 
NATHANIEL HATAORNE. 
[N. H.] 


This instrument shall be delivered to Hora- 
tio Bridge, and if Hathorne is married within 
the time specified, he shall transmit the in- 
telligence to him immediately, and the bet— 
whoever shall lose it—shall be paid within a 
month after the expiration of the time. 

JOHNATHAN CILLEY. 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE. 


This very formal agreement was en- 
closed in a closely sealed package, en- 
dorsed in Hawthorne's writing, thus: 

‘*Mr. Horatio Bridge is requested to 
take charge of this paper, and not to 
open it until the fifteenth day of Novem- 
ber, 1836, unless by the joint request of 
Cilley and Hathorne.” 

On the designated day I broke the seals, 
and notified Cilley that he had lost the 
wager. He admitted the loss, and, after 
the delay of a year or more, was making 
arrangements for its payment and a meet- 
ing to taste the wine, when his tragic 
death in the duel with Graves settled 
the account. 
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Many years ago Hawthorne requested 
me to burn the letters he had written m, 
in his youth and early manhood. (), 
reading them over I found them ful] of 
passages of beauty, and of details of his 
own plans and purposes, hopes and d 
appointments. They were, however, to 
free in their expressions about persons 
and things to be safely trusted to th: 
chances of life, and all his early letter 
were destroyed. Many of these wer 
signed ‘* Oberon,” and others the familiar 
‘* Hathorne” or ‘‘ Hath.” 

While in college, and for some years 
afterwards, he spelled his name without 
the w. On first seeing the improved 
signature, I wrote him that it was sug 
gestive of a fat legacy, to which he re 
plied that he had been blessed with no 
such luck, though he would gladly tak 
every letter in the alphabet for a thou 
sand dollars each. He added that in 
tracing the genealogy of his family li 
had found that some of his ancestors 
used the w, and he had merely resumed 
it. 

Later, he sometimes took the signature 
of ‘‘L’Aubépine,” which name he adopt 
ed temporarily, in accordance with the 
whim of a queer Frenchman who spent 
a month with us in my bachelor home 
in Maine, as described in the American 
Note-Books, vol. i., page 49. There Haw 
thorne says: ‘*‘ He has Frenchified all our 
names, calling B——, Monsieur Du Pont; 
myself, M. de L’Aubépine; and himself, 
M. de Berger; and all Knights of the 
Round Table.” 

There was a musical society 
doin, though not many of the students 
were instrumental performers. Long 
fellow played the flute, but Hawthorne 
was notably deficient in musical talent. 
Like Charles Lamb, he might have said, 
‘‘The gods have made me most unmu- 
sical.” 

Of the college faculty only Professor 
Packard survived at the time of our class 
semicentennial, and he died in 1884. 

Thirteen of the thirty-eight graduates 
of the class at the time of that reunion 
were living, eleven of whom were pre 
sent. 

But three of the thirteen graduates 
survive at the present writing, in 1891. 

Before separating we all agreed to in- 
terchange our photographs. In making 
the exchange, Longfellow wrote to me 
thus: 
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Cams., Dee’r 12, 1875. 

My DEAR BripGE,—I have just had the 
pleasure of receiving your photograph. It is 
so good, it could hardly be better. I wish 
the one I send you in return were as good. 
But that is wishing that I were a handsome 
man, six feet high, and we all know the vanity 
of human wishes. 

I was very glad that you and Mrs. Bridge 
were not disappointed in Songo River and its 
neighborhood. If “Long Pond” were called 
Loch Long, it would be a beautiful lake. 
This and Sebago are country cousins to the 
Westmoreland lakes in England, quite as 
ovely, but wanting a little more culture and 
cood society. 

I often think with great pleasure of our 
meeting at Brunswick. There was less sad- 
ness about it than I had thought there would 
be. The present always contrives to crowd 
out the past and the future. 

With kindest remembrances to Mrs. Bridge, 

Always yours, 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


The whole letter is copied because, 
while speaking of the class reunion, the 
poet incidentally gives his estimate of 
Sebago Lake, on the borders of which 
Hawthorne spent a year of his lonely 
boyhood, and to which locality he refers 
when he says, ‘‘It was there I first got 
my cursed habit of solitude.” 

Hawthorne visited Brunswick but once 
to meet his old associates. It was in 1852, 
fifty years after the founding of the col- 
lege. In that year, while cruising in 
the Pacific, I received a letter from him, 
in which he says: 


“T meant to have told you all about my 
visit to Brunswick at the recent semicenten- 
nial celebration, but the letter has already 
grown to too great length. It was rather a 
dreary affair. Only eight of our classmates 
were present, and they were a set of dismal 
old fellows, whose heads looked as if they 
had been ont in a pretty copious shower of 
snow. The whole intermediate quarter of a 
century vanished, and it seemed to me as if 


I, 

'}\HE post-office at Penniville was at 
the foot of the long hill, up which 
Main Street climbed a little way and then 
stopped, as though to take breath and look 
back upon itself. After that the street 
melted into a country road, which wan- 
dered between the fields and down the 
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they had undergone a miserable transforma- 
tion in the course of a single night, especially 
as I myself felt just about as young as when 
I graduated. They flattered me with the 
assurance that time had touched me tenderly, 
but, alas, they were each a mirror in which I 
beheld the reflection of my own age. I did 
not arrive there until the public exercises 
were nearly over, and very luckily too, for my 
praises had been sounded by orator and poet, 
and of course my blushes would have been 
quite oppressive.” 


In a desultory and inartistic way I 
have thus endeavored to throw some 
additional light upon Hawthorne’s col- 
lege life and his surroundings at that 
period. At the risk of repetition, I will 
add that his most marked characteristics 
were independence of thought and action, 
absolute truthfulness, loyalty to friends, 
abhorrence of debt, great physical as well 
as moral courage, and a high and delicate 
sense of honor. 

He shrank habitually from the exhibi- 
tion of his own secret opinions, and was 
careful to avoid infringement upon the 
rights of others, while thoroughly con- 
scious of his own. 

On closing our college association we 
mutually pledged our friendship and ex- 
changed parting gifts. Hawthorne's to 
me was a watch seal of his father’s, gold 
with a carnelian stone, of the shape and 
fashion of ninety years ago. I have 
treasured it carefully, and have provided 
that it shall go to his son at my de- 
cease. 

Of my own intimacy with Hawthorne 
I have hitherto said little, having been 
content with the mention made of it by 
my friend in his published writings; and 
I trust it will not be thought presumpt- 
uous that I have jotted down here some 
reminiscences that incidentally show our 
strong friendship, while rounding out 
the story of his college life. 








other side of the hill to a half-dozen 
houses, which were occupied only a few 
months of the year, when the summer 
visitors invaded the Penniville quiet. 
The houses along Main Street stood close 
together in. a friendly way, and ignored 
as much as possible those scattered on 
the other side of the hill. 
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Penniville acknowledged that the sum- 
mer residents had a certain value, but it 
looked down upon them as one does look 
down upon merely useful things; it found 
some slow amusement in their “airs,” 
and it was rather interested, too, in talk- 
ing over the various extravagances of 
the people who lived in those handsome 
houses, especially their waste, as well as 
taste, in groceries. Penniville knew all 
about their tastes, because Johnny Dace 
kept the grocery store, and freely impart 
ed all he knew of the habits of the sum 
mer visitors—the queer things they ate 
and drank, and the strange viands that 
came in bottles. ‘‘ Little green berries 
like,” said Mr. Dace, ‘‘ salt as your pork 
bar’l. I tasted of ’em once. And no end 
of stuff and nonsense besides.”’ 

But, really, Penniville cared ,very lit- 
tle for the summer residents,’and the 
summer residents cared less for Pen- 
niville. The village was small—forty 
houses, perhaps, besides the tavern—called 
by those who ‘‘ put on airs” the hotel- 
for the occasional drummers that visited 
the place with sewing-machines or gum 
boots; and for the travelling photogra- 
pher, with his enlarged crayon heads; and 
the dentist, who came twice a year. The 
houses were built on very much the 
same plan—a story and a half high, with 
an entry, which was narrow, and gener- 
ally so dark that one could not see the 
pattern of the oil-cl6th; but that was an 
advantage when the oil-cloth was shab- 
by; and a shed, at right angles to the 
kitchen. All the best rooms had the 
same cold, shut-up smell, perhaps _ be- 
cause the narrow windows were not 
often opened, owing to a tendency to 
stick, which sometimes kept them shut 
from one house-cleaning time to an- 
other. There were rooms only on one 
side of the entry; a parlor, a dining- 
room, and a kitchen. Most of the fam- 
ilies used their kitchen as a dining-room, 
and that gave them an extra sitting- 
room. 

It was the custom in Penniville to keep 
the parlor closed, except perhaps for the 
sewing society or for a funeral; but, all 
the same, it was furnished with the best 
the household possessed. It generally 
boasted a centre table, on which, standing 
on a woolly mat, there was apt to be a 
majestic lamp, which awaited an occasion 
important enough to be lighted—an occa- 
sion so long in coming that the oil was 
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thick and yellow in the red or green 
bowl. 

There was, however, one house on Mai: 
Street which had a peculiarity of its ow: 
and gained thereby a certain importance 
This was Mrs. Gedge’s little old 
house, to which a small square building 
of one room was attached by means of t 
wood-shed. As for the house, it was lik: 
everybody else's, but that single squar 
room, over the outer door of which yw 
a weather-beaten sign, ‘‘U.S. Post-offic: 
distinguished it and its occupants from 
all the rest of the world. The office was 
quite at the foot of the hill, before t} 
open green of the common. The street 
bent a little to come close up to its doo 
so that the stage-driver could hand in 
his mail-bag without leaving his seat 
that done, the road bent back, and curved 
off along the bank of the creek, crossed 
shaking wooden bridge, and disappeared 
behind the shoulder of another hill. 

Within, this small building at once 
confessed its purpose; for it was the par 
tition stretching across one side of thi 
room, with rows of pigeon-holes and a de 
livery window, which conferred distinc 
tion upon Mrs. Gedge and her daughter 
Amanda. Besides the pigeon-holes there 
were a counter and some shelves, which 
held immemorial green pasteboard boxes, 
whose corners were strengthened by hav 
ing strips of linen pasted neatly along 
each angle; there was writing-paper in 
these boxes, pale pink or yellow, with faint 
blue rulings, or perhaps a picture in the 
corner of each sheet. There were pen- 
cils, too, and bottles of red and blue ink, 
and of course the sober black as well, 
but that was less popular. There was a 
very small show-case on the counter, in 
which were tarnished bits of jewelry, 
pasted upon yellowing cards; and there 
were scent bottles, and two transparent 
drawing-slates. The contents of the 
case had been so long familiar that no 
one ever thought of purchasing them. 
Standing on the scratched and dim glass 
top of the case were three jars of candy, 
which held red kisses and white, littl 
hard gumdrops, and fat black sticks of 
licorice. There were two or three post 
ers on the walls, of country fairs, or of 
the travelling bell-ringers—one as recent 
as within two years. 

In the middle of the room was a smal! 
air-tight stove, with a chair beside it. ‘*! 
would have more chairs if it was mine, 
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this post-office,” said Mrs. Gedge; ‘‘ but it’s 
a place for business, not for sociality; so 
the Government don’t provide chairs, and 
itain’t for me to seem to criticise by bring- 
ing in any of my own.” 

Mrs. Gedge and Amanda had lived in 
Penniville all their lives, and in the so- 
cial life of Main Street had held their un- 
assailable position; but since these pi- 
geon-holes had been put into the small 
detached room which once held Adam 
Gedge’s cobbler’s bench (twenty-five years 
ago now)—since then, Mrs. Gedge and 
Amanda had grown vastly more impor- 
tant. They were the custodians of the 
United States mail; they were intrusted 
with public moneys; they had mysterious 
communications with Washington ; it was 
reported, although carefully not asserted 
by either mother or daughter, that they 
had had a letter from the President! The 
consciousness of their obligations and re- 
sponsibility clothed them as with a uni- 
form. Amanda Gedge carried her tall 
angular form with a precision suited to 
the parade-ground, and walked with a 
military tread. Mrs. Gedge had been 
known to put an end to a political discus- 
sion which had begun around the stove 
while she was sorting the mail, on the 
ground that she was ‘‘ connected with the 
administration, and it was not right, to 
her mind, for her to be present when it was 
criticised. So, if they pleased, they could 
step outside and talk about it.” Lord 
Salisbury could have no better excuse for 
refusing to discuss the Queen’s speech. 

That was eight years ago, when she was 
able to sort the letters herself, and hand 
them out of the little window set in the 
middle of the pigeon-holes, and so could 
not help overhearing the comments upon 
the weather, or the church, or, once in 
four years, the politics of the nation. 
But now that pleasant and important 
task was over; instead, she sat all day 
long behind the partition, with her crutch- 
es beside her, and her knitting in her crip- 
pled old hands, while Amanda took her 
place at the delivery window. Amanda 
was a trifle deaf, and when in her official 
position, very much absorbed by her du- 
ties, so that she did not often notice the 
discussions which might be carried on in 
the open space about the stove, which 
space, Mrs. Gedge admitted, belonged to 
the Public. Then, too, although Aman- 
da appreciated her position, her deepest 
thought was always for her mother, and 
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she was not so apt to reflect upon what 
was due to herself as to think anxiously of 
Mrs. Gedge’s health, or to plan small plea- 
sures for the frail old woman. Amanda 
reproached herself for this sometimes— 
generally on those days rendered impor- 
tant by the arrival of a large envelope post- 
marked Washington—and she was apt to 
think sternly of the duty of the patriot 
to his government, and remind herself of 
Spartan instances and heroic sacrifices. 
It was all pathetically genuine. Aman- 
da’s severe bosom had thrilled with the 
purest patriotism when, twenty-four years 
ago, her father had enlisted. With him 
had gone Willie Boyce. Willie had come 
home a year later, too sick to give much 
thought to his old sweetheart, only able 
to grope wearily through a few months of 
wretched living, with his mind fastened 
on his own sufferings. 

But Adam Gedge had never come home. 
Amanda did not know her father’s grave, 
but Willie’s was over on the hill. It 
seemed to belong to Amanda, for the 
young man’s family had moved away 
from Penniville, and left him to her. 
More than that, the poem on the gray 
slate head-stone of the dead soldier had 
been the one great achievement of Mrs. 
Gedge—she had composed it, but it only; 
genius had never burned again. Aman- 
da passed her lover's grave every Sunday 
on her way to church, and she was able, 
once a week at least, to steal time from 
her duties for a half-hour with Willie. 
Perhaps because she sometimes felt that 
her father’s death had been the price of the 
post-office appointment, which had come 
to Mrs. Gedge in 68, Amanda was a lit- 
tle more gentle with the Public than was 
her mother. Official life, Mrs. Gedge had 
been heard to complain, did sometimes 
make one seem severe. And yet so little 
had greatness really hardened her heart, 
so patient was she with the well-meaning 
Public, that she had several times illus- 
trated the paternal side of government by 
small indulgences, such as delaying the 
mail-bag for a letter which she knew was 
being written by = slow but anxious cor- 
respondent; and as for stamps, the num- 
ber that she gave away each quarter to cus- 
tomers who had left their purses at home, 
and who, when they did remember their 
penny debts, were always silenced with 
magnanimous refusals to recognize such 
paltry obligation—those stamps, or rather 
the deficiencies caused by such govern- 
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mental condescension, gave Amanda many 
arithmetical difficulties, and lessened their 
already slender income. But neither Mrs. 
Gedge nor Amanda begrudged that; they 
liked to be kind to the Public, they said 
to each other. Their inconvenience was 
noblesse oblige, and to hold back the 
wheels of government was but the con- 
sideration of the powerful for the weak. 

Yet such is the ingratitude of that 
capricious body which they so indulged 
that there had been more than one irrita- 
ted protest heard in the open space before 
the delivery window. To be sure, such 
protests had always been beneath notice; 
they had come from the summer resi- 
dents. 

‘“You can’t expect anything else of 
such people, Amanda,” said Mrs. Gedge, 
comforting her daughter, whose elderly 
face was flushed, and whose eyes glittered 
with tears. 

‘* Well, I must say it was unreasona- 
ble,’ Amanda agreed. ‘‘ Mr. Hamilton 
knows that we have to consider the Pub- 
lic, but he says he’s the Public—and only 
here six weeks in the summer! I told 
him, said I: ‘Mr. Hamilton, Mrs. Dace 
wanted to send off some collars she'd been 


making for her daughter, and I knew she 


only had a stitch to put in them. If I'd 
sent the mail-bag down by the morning 
stage those collars wouldn't have been in 
it, and Mary Dace wouldn’t have got them 
in time for Sunday. So I kept back the 
bag, and coaxed Olly to take it down on 
the evening stage.’ Well, Mr. Hamilton 
was just as unreasonable!” 

‘You shouldn't argue with those peo- 
ple, Mandy,” objected Mrs. Gedge. ‘‘The 
Government is the only thing you've got 
to consider. If Mr. Hamilton don’t like 
the way the Government serves him— 
well, let him carry his letters himself!” 

‘* And it was nothing but a paper that 
was delayed, anyhow,” Amanda explain- 
ed for the third time. 

Mrs. Gedge pulled her knitted shawl 
comfortably around her shoulders. ‘‘Of 
course we do sell more stamps when they 
are here—the summer people—but they 
are so fussy and overbearing, even to us, 
that I don’t think they are worth the 
money they bring in. I declare, I believe 
they think Penniville belongs to them.” 

The sense of greatness, however, will 
sustain one under small irritations, and 
so these annoyances did not really disturb 
the peaceful life in the gray house next 


door to the post-office. AJ] that summer 
which was tremulous with the excitement 
of the great campaign which was to come 
Mrs. Gedge sat tranquilly behind thx 
pigeon-holes with her knitting; or, whe: 
it was too damp to be wheeled throug) 
the shed to the post-office, had her chai: 
pushed beside the kitchen window, so tliat 
she could see the stage drawn up to th: 
door for the mail-bag, and watch the Pub 
lic come and go. The kitchen was such 
a pleasant room that save for the anxiety 
of feeling that Amanda was bearing alone 
the burden of official responsibility, Mrs 
Gedge would have enjoyed her days there 
When it began to grow cool in September 
Amanda potted her geraniums and put 
them on the shelves in one of the south 
windows, where they flourished so finely 
that one did not have to touch the vig 
orous leaves to notice their faint musky 
scent. Amanda kept the stove bright with 
a cheerful glitter of polish, and the worn 
“*two-ply” in the centre of the well 
scrubbed boards. gave a hint of comfort 
able color underfoot. There were book 
shelves hanging over a little table, which 
had a crazy patchwork cover; the shelves 
held only the Bible and Pilgrim’s Prog 
ress,and one or two such faithful friends 
but scarcity of books left more room for 
the few ornaments which Mrs. Gedge 
had long loved, and which Amanda re- 
vered because she had known them in her 
childhood. A whale’s tooth and a bunch 
of wax grapes and some shells are not 
awe-inspiring perhaps, but no age or fa 
miliarity can rob them of beauty or dig 
nity if they have ever worn it to child- 
ish eyes. There was a small flag in a 
china vase on the top shelf, and there was 
a chromo of General Grant over the pan 
try door. The most striking expression 
of the love of country, however, was the 
shed door, which opened on the square 
grass-plot between the house and the 
post-office. That shed door was a trial to 
Mrs. Gedge. 

Adam, the night before he marched 
away, had, in the fervor of his patriotism, 
run over to the paint shop, and begged 
from Silas Goodrich three pots of paint, 
and then, while Amanda and Willie Boyce 
stood and watched him, Adam had paint- 
ed the door in alternate stripes of red, 
white, and blue. At first Mrs. Gedge was 
proud of it, and was careful, as the paint 
began to flake a little, to have it renewed. 
But a sentiment can hardly be expected to 
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live for twenty years; and a half-dozen 
times in the last ten years she said she 
would have the door painted a nice drab, 
but Amanda’s non-acquiescence—it was 
never more positive than this—still kept 
the colors of the Union bright. 

‘You know you didn’t see him paint 
it, mother. You were upstairs. But I 
saw him,” she said, her mild brown eyes 
vague with memory. 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ Mrs. Gedge assented, grow- 
ing reminiscent. ‘‘I was upstairs sitting 
on the cowhide trunk, crying. You 
know I wanted him to take his things in 
your grandfather Beed’s cowhide trunk, 
and he said he couldn’t take a trunk. 
My, how I eried when he said he couldn’t 
take a trunk! It seemed so poor, and I 
didn’t give up asking him to do it until 
the last minute. And oh, how I felt, 
seeing him go without a trunk! It was 
a presentiment, child. You were too 
young—only eighteen—to feel it as I did. 
You didn't ery.” 

Amanda’s eyes blurred at the thought 
of her mother’s grief. ‘‘No, I didn’t ery 
in those days,” she said. ‘‘I didn’t seem 
to have time tocry. I just followed pop- 
pa round and round, and I saw him paint 
the door. But you were always a pretty 
crier, mother.” 

‘* Willie Boyce stood there beside you, 
too,” Mrs. Gedge went on. ‘I can see 
him to this day. He wasn't pretty, Willie 
wasn’t, but that never seemed to make 
any difference to you. Poor Willie! He 
was buried with his folks; that must have 
been a comfort to him. Many’s the time 
I've wondered whether he knows that I 
wrote the poem on his tombstone. It 
would please poor Willie.” 

But that mention of Willie Boyce 
turned Amanda silent. She said she must 
run over to the office, and left her mother 
wondering why the child never would 
talk about her beau, and so again the 
question of the painting of the shed door 
fell into abeyance. ‘‘Though, being a 
flag. as it were,” Mrs. Gedge insisted to 
herself, as she sat before the winking em- 
bers of the stove, ‘‘it does seem to bring 
our position in the office right into our 
private life.” 

Mrs. Gedge had once heard some one 
laugh at the door, and say it was ‘‘fun- 
ny’; but she preferred to think her ob- 
jection to it was based upon the intrusion 
of her public responsibilities into the pri- 
vacy of liér well-earned leisure. 
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By October of that year even Penni- 
ville had stirred in its satisfied indiffer- 
ence, and was hearing the voice of the 
nation instructing and suggesting and 
contradicting itself. The voting popula- 
tion listened, with a sort of slow amuse- 
ment and wonder, to the men who came 
to tell them that their party had outlived 
its usefulness, and to entreat them to 
‘*save the country.” They were, to be 
sure, really concerned when they heard 
how great had been the extravagance of 
that party, and how reduced was the 
wealth of the country per capita. If it 
had been the wealth of each man it would 
have been different; but the wealth per 
capita! It had an ominous sound. 

In al] these years Penniville had never 
been so near holding political opinions. 
It was really very interesting. Even 
Mrs. Gedge said that if it was true—the 
things that were said about the party in 
power—she hoped Government would 
turn them out; but she regretted the in- 
discretion afterwards. 

‘‘Tt isn’t for us to express an opinion, 
child,” she told Amanda; ‘though, of 
course, they are anxious to know what 
we think.” 

Amanda made some vague reply. She 
was less interested than usual in her own 
greatness. These October days brought 
the anniversary of Willie Boyce’s death, 
and her mind kept wandering to that 
mound over on the hill-side. She re- 
membered, with a wonderfully pitiful 
love, his weary indifference to her in the 
weeks that he lay dying. ‘‘ Willie was 
sick,” she said to herself many times, 
and never thought of being hurt; it only 
made her love him more. But no doubt 
her abstraction made her less careful 
about the letters; she dropped one on the 
floor at the mid-day distribution, and did 
not notice it until evening. She then 
slipped a shaw] over her head and ran 
across to Mr. Goodrich’s with it. 

‘‘Tt’s fortunate it wasn’t for that Hamil- 
ton man,” Mrs. Gedge asserted, rather con- 
temptuously; ‘‘he’d have made a fuss 
about it, you can better believe.” 

As for Silas Goodrich, anything so im- 
portant as the arrival of a letter made the 
delay of an hour or a day a very small 
matter; it had come, and that was all he 
cared about. He never dreamed of find- 
ing fault. 

The next day was the day that Willie 
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Boyce had died, and in the afternoon 
Amanda went up to the graveyard with a 
wreath of immortelles, which she had dyed 
pink and blue and vivid green. She lean- 
ed it upon the slate head-stone, and then 
knelt down, and with her handkerchief 
carefully wiped a piece of glass which 
was set into the slate to cover a faded tin- 
type of a consumptive young man in 
a soldier’s uniform. Amanda looked at 
the picture long and wistfully. Some 
day, when she had saved the money, she 
was to pay ten dollars and have a crayon 
copy made. She had decided to do thata 
dozen years ago, when a travelling “ pic- 
ture man,” passing through the village, 
suggested it to her. Ten dollars is nota 
large sum to save in twelve years, and it 
had several times been reached, but just 
as the last dollar or dime was added to 
the little fund, there was always some 
call for it. Her mother needed a wheeled 
chair, or a new cooking-stove must be 
bought, or the reshingling of the roof was 
absolutely necessary ; and so the cold 
closed parlor of Mrs. Gedge’s house was 
still without a crayon. 

Amanda, still kneeling, picked away 
some dead leaves of the myrtle on the 


mound, and then scraped a flake of lichen 


from the inscription. She knew the lines 
by heart, but she always read them over 
with unfailing pride for her mother as 
well as for Willie. ‘‘ William P. Boyce,” 
it ran, ‘‘died for his country,” and then 
the date, and the verse which Mrs. Gedge 
had composed : 
“ Oh, traveller, whoever you may be, 

Take warning and advice by he 

Who lies beneath this tomb. 

He went to war and died, 

And now in paradise is glorified. 

Mourned by his friends.” 


‘*Mourned by his friends,” Amanda re- 
peated ; then, a curious blush creeping into 
her thin cheeks, she stooped and kissed 
his name. After that, she went home. 
She was very silent that evening, and her 
mother was full of small devices to cheer 
her. She told her how Mr. Hamilton’s 
John had come down to see whether a 
letter he expected in the noon mail might 
not have been overlooked. 

‘*He said that Mr. Hamilton expected 
it yesterday. I told him no, of course it 
hadn’t been overlooked. Such a time 
about a letter! Well, he’s gone anyway, 
Mr. Hamilton has. I wonder he didn’t 
stay over until to-morrow to get his letter.” 
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her sarcasm if only "Mandy would chee: 
up alittle. (‘‘My goodness, and her bi 
dead nearly twenty-five years!’’) 

‘* Yes,” she proceeded, ‘‘he got a t 
graph—a man on a horse brought it—an. 
then I saw him driving off like a cra 
man. Those summer people have no sort 
of consideration for their beasts; he m: 
those horses fly.” 

Amanda looked uneasy. ‘‘I don’t thi: 

I could have missed his letter,” she said 
** but I guess I'll just run over and give a 
look into the bag. Don’t you remem} 
that time Mrs. Ainn’s letter stuck in tl 
bag ?” 

She took a lamp, shielding its clear 
flame with a large bony hand as she wa 
ed through the draughty shed to the post 
office. The mail-bag, lean and empt 
hung on two hooks, awaiting the mor 
ing letters. Amanda put her hand i 
and felt all around. ‘‘ Of course there's 
no letter,” she said to herself, indignantly 
‘‘ It’s: just as mother says, they do fuss 
so!” She stopped to see that the fire was 
quite out in the stove, and then, with the 
droll, severe smile, with which she always 
tried to check levity unsuited to the place, 
she opened one of the candy jars and al 
stracted two gumdrops. ‘‘There! I guess 
mother and I can have one; they’re get 
ting stale.” And as they had been pur 
chased in June, Mrs. Gedge accepted thie 
extravagance and indulgence with but 
little protest. 

Afterwards, looking back upon it, that 
evening seemed to Amanda Gedge wou 
derfully pleasant. She set the table and 
made the toast and tea, and her mother 
toid her she might get out a tumbler of 
gooseberry jam as a treat; after the dish 
es were washed, they sat down by the 
stove, and while Amanda mended her 
stockings, Mrs. Gedge talked. These two 
quiet women found their lives very inter 
esting. First, of course, was the con 
sciousness of their own importance, whic) 
naturally suggested much conversation 
Then, too, they had all their past to talk 
about,which,to be sure, had had its sorrows 
Little Charles, who died when Amanda 
was ten years old; Willie Boyce, thoug) 
it was only Mrs. Gedge who talked of him: 
and the soldier-cobbler, whose grave had 
never been tended by wife or daughter. 
but which, somewhere in the South, was 
marked ‘‘unknown.” They could speak 
too, of the loss, soon after the war, of Mrs 


Mrs. Gedge did not mind the severity of 
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Gedge’s $4300, and the rea 
son Why Amanda thought 
her mother should not ap- 
ly forapension. ‘* Gov 
rnment gave us our posi 
tion, and we ought to be 
content.” And Mrs. Gedge 
acquiesced, and said that a 
pension would make her 
feel like a beggar, any 
way; but not needing it, 
being in the Government, 
it would make her feel 
like a thief. Then they 
could talk of the gerani 
ums; their looks as com 
pared to last year, or the 
year before, or many years 
before; and the frost; and 
how long the tub of butter 
was going to last. Yes, 
life was very interesting. 

The next morning it 
rained, and was too damp 
for Mrs. Gedge to go 
through the shed, so she 
settled herself at the kitch- 
en window for a long day’s 
knitting. The stage came 
swinging and creaking 
down the hill, and the four 
horses, sleek and steaming 
with the rain, stood, with 
much pawing and jangling 
of traces, in front of the 
post-office, while the young 
red-faced driver, knocking 
with the handle of his whip 
on the off wheel, called 
out: ‘‘Good-mornin’,’Man 
dy. Mail ready?” 

A moment later Mrs. Gedge saw Aman- 
da hurry out with the still lean bag in her 
arms, and hand it up to Olly Clough to 
put under his feet on the toe-board. Olly 
flourished his whip, nodded, and went 
jolting over the bridge, and disappeared 
behind the hill. Mrs. Gedge could not 
imagine why Amanda should stand there 
bareheaded, her gaunt shoulders covered 
only with a little square blue-check shaw], 
apparently forgetful of the rain. She 
scratched the glass with her knitting- 
needles to attract her daughter's atten- 
tion, but Amanda did not seem to hear 
her, although she turned slowly and went 
back into the office. It was certainly ten 
minutes later before she came through the 
shed into the kitchen. 
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‘* AMANDA WENT PLODDING DOWN THE CARRIAGE ROAD.” 


‘Why, what kept you, child?” demand- 
ed Mrs. Gedge, whose curiosity never 
flagged concerning small happenings. She 
began her question before the door was 
fairly opened, and she raised her voice 
because Amanda did not hear very well, 
even when in the same room with the 
speaker. 

‘*Mother,” said Amanda, ‘‘look at 
that!’ She held up a letter as she spoke. 

Mrs. Gedge stretched out her hand for 
it eagerly, and then stopped to put on her 
glasses, so that she might, holding it at 
arm’s-length, read the address. ‘*‘ Arthur 
Hamilton, Esq.,’”’ she read, ‘‘ ‘ Penniville, 
Pennsylvania.’ Well, child—but how did 
it come this time of day? Oh, it was in 
the bag yesterday, after all?” 
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Amanda was quite pale; she pushed 
back a lock of hair from her high bleak 


forehead. ‘Mother, do you know, that 
came day before yesterday. That's the 
letter he was inquiring after. It got 


shoved into one of the low pigeon-holes. 
My goodness, mother!” 

This burst of excitement really alarmed 
Mrs. Gedge. ‘' Why, child, you needn’t 


be soputout. Heain’tin town. And I 
don’t know as I'd send it up to his house 
anyhow. If he gets it when he comes 


home, he’ll know it’s been delayed, and 
then he'll fuss about it. I don’t believe 
I'd send it, Mandy.” 

‘*Oh, mother, I don’t hardly think that 
would do,” Amanda said. ‘* You know 
the Government 

‘* Well, yes, I suppose so,” Mrs. Gedge 
assented, reluctantly. ‘‘Course I wouldn't 
do it if it was anybody else. But that man! 
and he’s gone now anyhow, and probably 
he’s found out what was in the letter by 
this time, so he hasn't really any need of it; 
and, you know, he’s had no experience; he 
don’t understand how a mistake could be 
made. Well, I don't see myself, Mandy, 
how you could get that letter into one of 
those pigeon-holes. There, it isn’t any 
matter, child. Send it up with his noon 
mail.” 

‘‘No; I must take it,’ said Amanda, 
firmly. ‘‘Tll have to bundle you up, 
mother, and wheel you into the office. 
It ll take me an hour to go and come, and 
the office can’t be shut up all that time.” 

Mrs. Gedge did not half like it, she 
said; it was not right for the Government 
to wait on Mr. Hamilton by carrying him 
his letters; it was trouble enough to sort 
them out, she declared; but nevertheless 
she permitted Amanda to push her wheel- 
ed chair through the shed, and took her 
place on the official side of the pigeon- 
holes, in easy reach of the stamp drawer 
and the letter scales. If anybody wanted 
gumdrops or writing-paper they would 
have to help themselves, and bring her 
the change. 

Amanda put on her overshoes, which 
she, like the rest of Penniville, called 
‘gums,” and wrapped her shawl tightly 
around her shoulders, bringing the ends 
under her arms, and tying them behind 
her. She put over that a rusty black cloak 
which had been a rubber water-proof, but 
was thin now, and skinny, and soaked 
up more rain than it shed. She wore a 
hat with a blue barége veil tied around 
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its depressed-looking crown. Her large 
freckled face was still pale, and her anx 
ious eyes looked out from a forehead that 
was creased with troubled lines. Clute] 

ed tightly in the hand which held her 
skirts very well up out of the mud, was 
Mr. Hamilton’s letter. 

It had rained since before dawn, and 
the branches of the sycamores and lin 
dens had given up almost all those few 
yellow leaves to which they had clung 
since the last frost. The ground on the 
foot-paths was covered with them, and tle 
streaming air was heavy with the dank 
aromatic scent of autumn. The wheel 
ruts were full of running yellow water. 
Amanda picked her way carefully, but 
her Congress gaiters were soaked above 
her overshoes, and even the white stock 
ings on her lean ankles were splashed. 
She was glad it had not rained yester- 
day, she said to herself; and then she 
thought of the wreath of immortelles, 
and hoped the colors wouldn’t run. She 
sighed as she remembered the tintype set 
into the slate head-stone under the piece 
of glass which to-day must be so spattered 
with rain that the young soldier in his 
uniform could not be seen. How beau- 
tiful it would be to have the black and 
white crayon! Amanda knew just where 
it was going to hang on the parlor wall, 
and she had a plan about a cross of pur- 
ple immortelles to place above it. 

By the time Mr. Hamilton’s house was 
in sight, Amanda had gone through an 
abstruse calculation as to how long it 
would take her, putting aside five cents a 
week, to save up the three dollars and 
eighty cents which the required sum still 
lacked, granting that nothing else came 
up to claim her hoard. This calculation 
seemed to bring the crayon nearer, and 
cheered her, in spite of the rain and the 
burden upon her conscience. She hur- 
ried up the driveway to the front door, 
which was opened by John himself. 

‘*Oh, John,” said the postmistress, out 
of breath and embarrassed, yet holding 
her gaunt shoulders proudly, and ignor- 
ing the way in which her hair, lanky with 
rain, had blown into her eyes—‘‘ John, 
this letter was—overlooked. You may 
give it to Mr. Hamilton.” 

John took the letter curiously. ‘‘ Well, 
now, when did it come?” He paused to 
examine it closely. ‘* Yes, it’s postmarked 
Washington. Why, Miss Gedge, it’s the 
one he was lookin’ for twodaysago. They 
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had to telegraph him to come on. Lord! 


he kicked like a steer about postal delays. 
Obliged to you 


Postal delays,’ says he. 
for bringin’ it, miss.” 

Amanda did not reply; she was gather- 
ing her skirts up under her water-proof 
again, and shaking open her umbrella. 

‘*You might ’a’ saved yourself,” John 
protested, politely; “‘he’s fetched up in 
Washington by this time; so the letter 
ain’t needed, as you might say.” 

Amanda nodded, and went plodding 
down the carriage road, her tall body 
leaning against the wind that twisted 
the water-proof around her ankles and 
beat her umbrella over sidewise; the blue 
barége veil hung wet and straight over 
one shoulder. A cold misgiving fastened 
itself upon her heart. ‘‘ Postal delays.” 
And Mr. Hamilton was in Washington. 
Suppose he should find fault—suppose it 
should reach the Government? Not but 
what the intimacy of their relations with 
the Government would make an explana- 
tion simple enough; but yet it was not 
pleasant to think that Mr. Hamilton might 
speak tothe President in some unkind way 
of her mother. She wished the President 
could know how they revered him. She 
had never begrudged her father and Wil- 
lie Boyce to her country; she wished, if 
Mr. Hamilton did say anything, that the 
President might understand all that; but 
of course he could not. Probably Mr. 
Hamilton would not think to mention it, 
even if he knew it, and—Amanda tried to 
be just even to Mr. Hamilton—it was 
pretty plain that he did not know of it, 
seeing that he was ‘‘so unreasonable and 
fault-finding, which he couldn't be if he 
understood.”” Amanda felt that it was a 
Christian duty. to be charitable to Mr. 
Hamilton. 

The wind suddenly twisted her umbrel- 
la, and her face was wet with rain; and 
then something warm went rolling down 
her cheek. She had not known that she 
was crying. 

Il. 

When Amanda had put on some dry 
clothing she hurried into the office, for 
there was much to do before the arrival 
of the noon stage. What with her work, 
and listening to Mrs. Gedge’s minute ac- 
count of what had happened in her ab- 
sence, she had no time before the mail 
arrived to tell her mother of her anxieties. 
It was surprising how much there was to 
hear, and Amanda listened to every word 
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with close attention. Sally Goodrich had 
come in for two stamps, and her five-cent 
piece had rolled down in that crack by 
the stove; but she—Mrs. Gedge-—had said, 
‘*Never mind, Sally, you can have them 
just well”; for it was raining, as 
Amanda knew, and she really could not 
send Sally Goodrich at her age—she was 
fifty-one, if she was a day—back in the 
rain, just for four cents; besides, the five 
cents was really in the post-office, and 
if the floor should ever be raised, they'd 
get it. Mrs. Gedge, having been silent 
for an hour, talked in a steady, cheerful 
stream, broken only by Amanda’s little 
interjections of surprise and interest. 

3ut after dinner, which the noon de- 
livery of the mail made sometimes as late 
as one o'clock, Amanda could not help 
saying that she wished that letter belonged 
to anybody else than that Mr. Hamilton. 

‘*Oh, you take it too much to heart, 
child,” Mrs. Gedge reassured her. ‘‘ Why, 
*Manda, he’s only a summer person; he'll 
go away, and we won't see or hear of him 
till next summer, nor his sister either. 
They're a pair of old maids, the two of 
‘em,’ said Mrs. Gedge, with a chuckle, 
her bright black eyes snapping with good- 
natured impatience. 

‘* Well, mother, maybe that’s so,” said 
Amanda, doubtfully; ‘but Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s John took the letter, and he seemed 
to think Mr. Hamilton was dreadfully put 
out about it. He said that he kicked. I 
suppose he meant that he stamped his foot. 
Just think, mother, stamped his foot!” 

Mrs. Gedge gave her cap strings a jerk. 
‘“Well, what if he did? It shows he’s a 
very bad-tempered man, that’s all.” 

‘* Yes; only—he’s in Washington, mo- 
ther.” 

Mrs. Gedge did not seem to understand 
for a moment, and then she suddenly 
looked concerned. ‘‘ Well, now, Aman- 
da, how could you overlook that letter ? 
Dear me, child, I don’t see how you did 
it. Why, if he’s in Washington, he might 
say something to the Government. I tell 
you, I wouldn’t like that, Amanda.” 

Amanda sighed, and shook her head. 
‘Tf there was any excuse,”’ she said; ‘* but 
there isn’t. It was—it was the 28th of 
October, mother, you know—the day be- 
fore the—29th—and I was sort of dull. 
Well, I suppose I couldn't write that to 
Washington?” 

‘It's a very good excuse,” cried Mrs. 
Gedge. ‘‘I’d like them to know just 


as 
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what excuse we have, if he should say 
anything— but I don’t he will, 
*"Mandy-—I'd like them to know we didn't 


mean to be neglectful.” 


believe 


The kitchen had grown dark with rain 
and early dusk, and a chill had crept into 
the air in spite of the fire in the stove 
Perhaps it was only the vague fear that 
was hanging over Amanda Gedge, but 
she stopped talking to put some more 
wood into the stove, and said it was cold. 

‘** Well, now, "Mandy, I'll tell you what 
would be a good thing; better than writ 
ing,’ Mrs. Gedge declared. ‘* Send a pre 
sent.” 

‘To Mr. Hunter?” said Amanda. Mr. 
Hunter was the gentleman who signed the 
occasional communications from Wash- 
ington, and to whom they submitted their 
quarterly accounts. 

‘I meant the President,” said 
Gedge, doubtfully, **but I don't know 
but what Mr. Hunter would be better. 
Then, if Mr. Hamilton should presume to 
find fault, Mr. Hunter would know that 
our intentions were all right.” 

‘*Oh, mother, I don’t know,” Amanda 
demurred. ‘‘ Maybe we'd better not do 
anything. Maybe he won’t complain.” 

But Mrs. Gedge was positive. ‘‘No; a 
present is friendly, and he’s probably a 
busy man, being in a big post-office; so if 
he has a present from us, it will be easier 
for him to keep us in mind as being 
friendly.” 

‘* Well, mother, you’re right, I guess. 
And yet it seems sort of queer, don’t you 
think? And what could you send him?” 

‘*Oh, I've thought of that!” cried Mrs. 
‘We can send word by Olly 
Clough to his friend at Mercer to buy an 
album—a blue velvet album like Sally 
Goodrich’s, with steel trimming's 
and clasps.” 

Amanda was moved at the prospect, 
but suddenly her face fell. ‘* Mother, 
that cost $9 95,” she said. 

Mrs. Gedge was dismayed. ‘‘ Perhaps 
we needn’t get such an expensive one?” 

‘‘No; if we get any, it ought to be 
a handsome one,” Amanda said, sadly. 
‘* Well, mother, you can maybe begin to 
make the toast for tea, and [ll run over 
to the office and see if we've got the mon- 
ey to spare.” 

Mrs. Gedge was quite cheerful by that 
time, and she chatted merrily all the 
evening of Mr. Hunter, and his surprise 
and pleasure at being remembered by 


Mrs. 


Gedge. 


those 
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humble officers of that Government to 
which he himself rendered more impo 
tant but not more loyal service. 

‘Why, child,” Mrs. Gedge said, sud 
denly, in the middle of tea, putting dow 
the cup she had just raised to her lips 
‘‘why, “Mandy, suppose I was to write 
poem, and send with it?” 

Ever Willie Boyce died, Mrs 
Gedge had meant to write another poem 
but there had been 
enough to inspire her. 

‘Well, now, that is a good idea 
Amanda answered, proudly. ‘It would 
be real pretty to send a poem with the 
present.” 

And for the rest of the meal Mrs. Gedge 
tried excitedly to find words that rhymed 
with Hunter, which, however, were so 
scarce that she turned to ‘‘ album,” which 
was a little more successful, although, as 
she said to her daughter, ‘‘dumb” and 
‘come ” rhymed well enough, but she did 
not just see what words she could get in 
along the line. Amanda tried to help 
her mother, but she sighed once or twice 
as she heard the rain on the kitchen 
roof, and thought of the tintype under 
the misty glass, 

The commission was given Olly the 
next morning. He was to tell his friend, 
who was, Olly said, ‘‘a travelling com 
mission merchant,” to be certain the very 
next time he came out from Mercer to 
Penniville to bring a blue album. If he 
could find one that had two flags crossed 
on the clasp, like Sally’s, he was to get 
it, surely, even if it cost a quarter more. 
He was to try, however, to find one just 
as good as Sally’s for, maybe, a dollar 
less. Olly was so hopeful that his friend 
could economize that Mrs. Gedge checked 
him. 

‘It isn’t the money, Olly, that you 
consider when you're getting a present 
for a friend; it’s the album, and it must 
be the best. It must be 
Sally’s.” 


since 


no occasion 


great 


as good as 


After that there were many days of 
expectation, for no one could tell when 


Olly’s friend would arrive with just 
what was wanted. In Mrs. Gedge’s mind 
the reason for the present had faded in 
the excitement of the present itself. It 
had been easier to forget the reason be- 
cause Mr.-Hamilton had not come home. 
Indeed when, flushed with triumph, on 
the Wednesday following the second 
Tuesday in November, John came into 
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the post-office for the paper, he volun- 
teered the information that very likely 
Miss Hamilton would close the house, 
and join her brother in Washington. 

‘* We'll be there this winter,” said John, 
with an important air, ‘‘ though of course 
we won't get to work before the 4th of 
March.” 

This news that Mr. Hamilton might 
not return was a relief to Mrs. Gedge, but 
still more so to Amanda. She seemed to 
breathe more freely, for ever since John’s 
betrayal of his master’s temper, she had 
dreaded a scene with Mr. Hamilton in the 
post-office. ‘‘I'd put him out with my 
own hands,” she had thought, *‘ rather 
than have mother worried.” But the 
danger was averted, and in her thankful- 
ness Amanda was reconciled to what she 
had come to think was really a very un- 
necessary expenditure of money, for Olly’s 
friend would probably not be able to return 
any change from the $9 95 which had been 
intrusted him. 

It was not until. well into December 


that the friend *‘ got around” to Penni- 
ville. When he did, it was a great day 
at the post-office. He came on the noon 
stage, and brought a large package with 
him. Olly handed in the mail-bag at the 
same time; but no one could think of that 
until the package had been opened, and 
the album, covered with rich bright blue 
plush, very soft and deep, and indented 
with oxidized clasps, had been displayed 
and admired. Every one who called for 
a possible letter was quite willing to wait 
a half-hour until the excited representa- 
tives of the Government were able to at- 
tend to their duties. This willingness 
spoke much for the good nature of the 
Public, as well as for its patience, for 
neither Mrs. Gedge nor Amanda confided 
the purpose of the album. It was “a 
gift,” they said, and with that the admir 
ing if inconvenienced Public was forced 
to be content. It was curious, where 
their official relations were concerned, 
to see the reticence of these two simple 
women, who had not asecret of their own. 
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Their reserve was perhaps the most strik- 
ing indication of their pride of office. 

The people who had not received any 
mail lingered longest, kicking their steam- 
ing boots against the little ledge about 
the stove, and waiting, as though in the 
hope that a relenting after-thought on 
the part of the postmistress might cre- 
atea letter. But when the last disappoint- 
ed correspondent went tramping out into 
the snow, the mother and daughter gave 
themselves up to the contemplation of 
their treasure. They took it back into 
the kitchen, and placed it with almost 
reverent care down on the crazy patch- 
work cover of the table; then they touch- 
ed the plush to see how soft it was, and 
studied the pattern on the clasps, and 
counted the pages. It was a most excit- 
ing, a most exhausting afternoon. 

Sally Goodrich came in at dusk to have 
a look at the album. She was a little 
condescending at first, but its magnifi- 
cence overpowered her, and she honestly 
confessed that it was far handsomer than 
hers. She said that she presumed the 


person it was for would be real pleased. 
But her tentative assertion could not flat- 
ter the mother or daughter into giving 


her the information she desired. They 
were impatient to be alone, that they 
might compose the letter which was to 
accompany the gift. 

They did not get at that until after tea, 
and when they did, Mrs. Gedge could not 
easily resign the idea of poetry ; but Hunt- 
er was not a name that charmed the Muse. 
*** Oh, traveller,’’’ Mrs. Gedge began, 
‘whoever you may be—’ I could use 
as much as that of Willie’s poem, Mandy ? 
Dear! I do hate to be put out just by a 
name. I suppose I needn’t put it at the 
end of a line, but it seems to come that 
way in my mind. Hum—hum—hum— 
Mr. Hunter!” 

They struggled over this with patient 
earnestness before turning to the soberer 
prose of a letter; but when, by half past 
nine, it was at last composed, Mrs. Gedge 
went to bed, weary and happy, appalled 
at the lateness of the hour, and charging 
Amanda to be careful of the album. 
Amanda dutifully tucked it up in its box, 
under a sheet of tissue-paper, as tenderly 
as though it were a baby. It lay on the 
table at Mrs. Gedge’s bedside, and when 
Amanda got up the next morning at half 
past five to make the fire, she found her 
mother awake, her eyes, under the full 
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ruffle of her nightcap, bright with excit; 
ment, and anxious for a look at the bea 
tiful book before she arose. 

‘*T can’t wait till I get up, child,” s 
said. 

It was hard to part with the album by 
the noon stage, but it had to go, and the 
letter, prim, and full of respectful assur- 
ances of regard, went with it. How the 
thoughts of the contented donors followed 
it along each step of its journey! Mrs 
Gedge was concerned about the weather; 
she said that she hoped the snow wouldn't 
drift badly on the hill road; Amanda 
would remember how Olly’s father’s stave 
had upset on the hill road in that great 
storm? In an accident like that an ex 
press package could so easily be lost, she 
said, anxiously. She and Amanda ealeu- 
lated the exact moment that it would 
reach Washington, and the earliest date 
when an acknowledgment could be look 
ed for. 

By this time— mid -December— Mrs, 
Gedge had quite forgotten Mr. Hamilton. 
Her life had too many pleasant and inter- 
esting things in it to allow her to think 
about a bad-tempered man, who was no- 
thing but a summer visitor anyhow. 
Amanda did not so readily forget her 
fear, and then, too, the tintype up on the 
hill-side and the vacant spot on the par- 
lor wall were constant reminders that 
propitiation had been necessary. Mrs. 
Gedge did not acknowledge this for a 
moment; their gift had been simply a 
pleasant courtesy to an equal, for were 
they not both officers of the same great 
and beneficent Government? That Mr. 
Hunter's acknowledgment seemed long 
in coming could not alter that fact; very 
likely he was away, or maybe there was 
sickness in his family, as Amanda had 
more than once suggested. But it was 
certainly long in coming, for the 1st of 
January found Mr. Hunter's manners 
still at fault. 

But although the post-office had forgot- 
ten Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Hamilton, now 
that the immediate excitement of the 
second Tuesday of November was over 
Mr. Hamilton remembered the post-office. 

‘*T tell you, Philip,” he said, as one 
evening he and a friend sat smoking over 
their wine after dinner—‘‘I tell you the 
Post-office Department of this country 
needs a tremendous shaking up. Yes, 
sir; heads have got to fall. I have a 
summer house in that little place Penni- 
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ville, you know, up in the hills? and for 
all practical purposes there is no post- 
office there; outrageous carelessness and 
endless inconvenience. But I intend to 
do my part to secure a proper postal ser- 
vice to my native land.” 

‘**At least during the summer,” com- 
mented the other man. But Mr. Hamil- 
ton ignored the sarcasm. 

‘There's a good fellow, a good hustling 
fellow, that I mean to have put there. 
William Sprague—you remember? He 
was my substitute; he has a ball in his 
leg now that belongs to me. I’m going 
to speak to , and have that job given 
to him. I’ve always meant to do some- 
thing for him.” 

‘* Ah, how I respect a philanthropist!” 
said the friend; ‘‘and how just it is that 
because he was your substitute in the war 
the nation should reward him! And yet 
I thought that civil service reform was 
alluded to in your Convention? Correct 
me if Iam wrong.” 
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‘“Oh, go to thunder!” answered the 
other, laughing, and knocking his cigar 
ashes off against his wineglass. ‘‘My 
young friend, we've been out in the cold 
for twenty years, and we don’t propose to 
keep away from the fire to split the straws 
of ethics. You may back that statement 
with large money.” 

‘‘Ts that the excuse you will give to 
the present incumbent when you tip him 
or her out? It will have all the merit of 
truth.” 

‘Look here, my noble reformer,” pro- 
tested the other man, ‘‘I advise you to 
take off your kid gloves; these ideas of 
yours are too darned fine for our humble 
capital; yes, sir; they’ll do for Boston, and 
I’m sure we are grateful that the chaste 
bosom of the Boston mugwump should 
have thrilled for us because of our high- 
ly moral principles; but, my dear fellow, 
now we've come down to business, in 
spite of our principles. We are a good 
deal more honest than the people you 
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helped us put out, there’s no doubt of that; 
but we’re human. This may surprise you, 
as you reflect upon our virtues, but we 
admit it—human. And how shall we 
dispose of the present incumbents in Pen 
niville?”’ He rose, with a jolly, rollicking 
laugh, straightening his shoulders, and 
lifting his handsome head. ‘* Why, Lord 
bless you! offensive partisanship, to be 
sure. Seriously, they are hopelessly in- 
efficient; a couple of old maids, who hold 
back the mail-bags, lose a man’s letters, or 
deliver them a week after they've arrived. 
Why, look here; here’s an instance: That 
letter from the Secretary about that Cin- 
cinnati matter was overlooked three days. 
Thank the Lord! Beardsley had the sense 
to telegraph; he knew the Secretary had 
written. Now, you know, that would 
have cost me more than it is agreeable to 
contemplate. I swear it was offensive 
partisanship. Deliberate injury to a polit- 
ical opponent—if Beardsley hadn’t had the 
sense to telegraph!’ He laughed, and then 
struck the younger man good-natured- 
ly on the shoulder. ‘‘See here, Shore, 
don’t, by the fineness of your theories, 
make yourself unfit for practical life. 
Remember what we've got to deal with; 
be as good as you can, but, for the very 
sake of your theories, don’t be too good. 
Doesn’t the Bible say somewhere, don’t 
be righteous overmuch? Well, a printed 
notice of that ought to be sent around to 
the mugwumps.”’ 


BY. 

‘* Tt does seem,”’ Mrs. Gedge said, when 
towards the end of January no acknow 
ledgment had come from Mr. Hunter 
‘*it does seem as though something had 
happened to that album.” 

‘*Well, mother, Olly saw it safe into 
the express office; it must 
Washington, anyhow.” 

‘You don’t suppose.” Mrs. Gedge que 
ried,in a troubled voice—‘‘ you don’t think 
he could have thought it was out of the 
way, two ladies sending him a present? 
It was in our official capacity, Amanda; 
I hope I know better than to do it in any 
other way.” 

‘*My, mother! of course he understands 
it,’ Amanda assured her. ‘‘ It’s just as I 
say, sickness in his family, or something 
has put it out of his mind. We'll hear 
Now don’t you worry; it wasa nice 
gift, and will look pretty on his centre 
table—you can be sure of that.” 

They had followed the album so closely 
with their fancy that they knew quite 
well how it looked. Mrs. Gedge had even 
said that she hoped his wife was not a 
foolish young thing, who would know no 
more than to put other books on top of it, 
and crush the plush. Poor Amanda be 
gan to dread the coming of the mail-bag, 
for each day there was always the same 
hesitating question: ‘‘ I suppose you didn’t 
hear to-day, "Mandy? I somehow didn't 
look for a letter to-day?” 
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‘‘No, mother, not to-day,” and then 
some little excuse: ‘‘He would have had 
to write on Monday to reach us by this 
mail, and Monday’s a real inconvenient 
day :” or, *‘ Very likely he’s put off writing 
till the end of the week;” or, ‘‘ It’s the first 
of the month, and you know how busy the 
Post-office is; very likely he’s real driven 
with his accounts.” 

They had terrible misgivings some- 
times that the neighbors mistrusted to 
whom they had sent the album, and that 
no notice had been taken of the gift. But 
reflection always reassured them. ‘‘ They 
couldn’t know it. Olly saw the direction, 
but he don’t know who Mr. Hunter is, 
and Olly is the only person who could 
tell. My Mandy, I couldn't bear to have 
anybody know!” The very thought of 
such humiliation sent the blood stinging 
into Mrs. Gedge’s faded cheeks. 

But day by day Mrs. Gedge’s assurance 
that ‘“‘of course it was all right; course 
she didn’t really care; she knew in her 
position how hard it was for some folks 
to write letters’—day by day such as- 
suraneces grew more evidently forced in 
their cheerfulness, and when at last, the 
ist of February passed, and the usual 
official communication from Washington 
failed to bring with it any personal com- 
munication, Amanda said to herself that 
she couldn't stand it. They had written 
to the express office, and learned that the 
package had been received and delivered, 
so they could not even have the comfort 
of thinking that it was lost. 

Amanda’s high forehead gathered new 
wrinkles in those bleak winter days; the 
suspense wore upon her mother as the 
weeks passed, and anxiety gnawed at her 
heart. Sometimes she thought of writing 
to Mr. Hunter, imploring him, for her 
mother’s sake, to just say that he had 
received the present; but how could she 
deceive her mother, or have a secret from 
her¢ 

Amanda was coming home from sew- 
ing society, and stopped on the bridge to 
look into the water and think. Some un- 
certain hesitating flakes were wandering 
through the gray air, marking the hurry- 
ing stream with fine white touches, and 
then fading into its blackness. Amanda 
was very lowin her mind; it was the way 
people came into the world, she thought 
—just for a moment, and then, gone! ‘‘To 
heaven,” Amanda added. But heaven 
did not seem very near or real when she 
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reflected that her mother was failing. 
‘It’s been a hard winter for her, so much 
cold,” she tried to comfort herself. ‘‘Why, 
if she could only just forget the album, I 
believe she'd be as well as ever. Oh, my 
goodness, that album!” 

The water came racing down the wide 
shallow bed of the creek, leaping with tu- 
multuous ripples over the larger stones, 
and sending a faint continuous jar along 
the worn hand-rail of the bridge, nicked 
and whittled by each generation of Pen- 
niville boys. It was freezing, and the 
ice curved in and out along the curving 
shore in clear snowy lines, like wonder- 
ful onyx or agate bands. The branch 
of a maple, dipping into the water, had 
encased its twigs in a fringe of icicles 
that jangled as they rose and fell on the 
current. The cold dusk and the vague 
uncertain snow seemed to Amanda the 
embodiment of disappointment. She 
plucked a splinter of wood from the rail 
on which she leaned, and dropped it into 
the creek, watching it swirl on the black 
water and go hurrying under the bridge, 
and then she went slowly home. She 
had made up her mind to tell her mother 
that she believed Mr. Hunter was dead. 
She felt sure that this would be a sort 
of comfort to Mrs. Gedge, and Amanda 
felt willing to mourn Mr. Hunter, if his 
demise would excuse his carelessness 
towards her mother. 

She did not propose this solution of 
the puzzle until the next morning, and 
then Mrs. Gedge’s concern about the Sixth 
Auditor of the Treasury was almost as 
alarming as her previous suspense, so 
that Amanda, with a desperate feeling of 
not knowing in which direction to turn 
next, made haste to qualify her sugges- 
tion, or even take it back altogether. 

The wind was high and cold that day, 
but the sun shone, and feeling so much 
the shock of the suggestion concerning 
Mr. Hunter, Mrs. Gedge said she believed 
she would not get up; she said the glate 
of the sun on the snowy roof of the post- 
office hurt her eyes, and she’d rather lie 
in bed. 

Amanda’s heavy heart grew still hea- 
vier. ‘*‘ Mother’s failing,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘I guess he’s well, mother,” she 
assured her. ‘‘It was real foolish for 
me to think he wasn’t. Why, they’d 
have sent us word if anything had hap- 
pened to him, of course. I don’t know 
what I was thinking of.” 
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‘* Well, then, why don’t we hear from 
the album ?” 

But Amanda had nothing better to say 
than, ‘‘ Well, now, I guess we will, real 
soon.” 

** You don’t think anybody thinks any- 
thing, do you, "Mandy? You never let 
on to anybody—Sally Goodrich or any- 
body — that it was for Mr. Hunter, and 
he hasn’t written ?” 

‘*No, mother; no, indeed. There isn’t 
a person that guesses. Nobody but Olly 
saw the address, and he don’t know who 
Mr. Hunter is; he don’t know but what 
he’s a relation.” 

There were no demonstrations of affec- 
tion between these two; it would not 
have occurred to Amanda to kiss her 
mother, but she took her little blue check 
shawl from about her own shoulders and 
laid it over Mrs. Gedge’s feet. ‘I'll be 
over from the office as soon as ever I 
can,” she said. She hurried so in sort- 
ing the mail that she was not so much as 
usual on the lookout for a Washington 
letter, when, suddenly, she found it in her 
hand. Amanda’s heart seemed to come 


up in her throat; she stopped sorting the 
mail to hold the letter tight in her trem- 


bling fingers. It had come! Her mo- 
ther would feel better and get up for din- 
ner. In the confusion of her thankful- 
ness the impulse of prayer spoke in her 
heart, but she had no words except, ‘‘ Our 
Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name—oh, my, but I'm glad!—Thy 
kingdom come-—” 

‘* Here’s a bundle for you, Mandy,” said 
Olly. ‘‘I clean forgot to leave it when I 
hove in the bag.” 

She opened the delivery window and 
took the package, but she was too joy- 
fully excited to notice it. She had be- 
gun to put the mail into the pigeon-holes 
with one hand, holding the precious letter 
tightly in the other; she pushed the bun- 
die a little to one side. “It’s some 
blanks, I guess,” she thought. It seemed 
to Amanda that Sally Goodrich was nev- 
er so long in getting her purse out from 
the deep pocket of her petticoat to pay 
for the sheet of writing-paper she had 
purchased; nor was Mr. Thyme, who kept 
the tavern, ever so insistent that it was 
time for inquiries about summer board, 
and he didn’t see why there weren't no 
letters for him. 

Amanda was smiling with happiness, 
in spite of being thus delayed, when it 
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struck her that the package was a present 
from Mr. Hunter. Oh, this was almost 
too much relief and joy! When at las; 
the Public had gone, she seized the bun 
dle and the letter, and ran through th, 
shed, the red, white, and blue door bane 
ing after her with great clatter of th, 
latch; but Amanda could not pause to 
close it. Oh, the agitation and joy of 
these two women! The rush of forgiy; 
ness for having had so many days of 
waiting, the joyous excitement of im 
agining Mr. Hunter's gratitude, and the 
wonder and awe of the accompanying 
package. 

‘*T hope he didn’t feel under any obi 
gation to give us a present, kind as it is 
in him. Open the letter first, and see 
what he says. Hurry, child!” 

Amanda’s fingers blundered with the 
envelope, and she read in a breathless 
way. Mrs. Gedge sat up in bed, and 
pushed the wide ruffle of her nightcap 
back, so that nothing might escape her 
delighted eyes. 


‘*Mr. Hunter desires to acknowledg 
the receipt of a package from Mrs. Gedge 
as per letter, for which he begs to express 
his thanks. He regrets that he must 
herewith return the package, his position 
precluding the acceptance of gifts.” 


Mrs. Gedge leaned back on her pillows, 
with pitiful fright and bewilderment in 
her face. ‘‘’Mandy, it’s our album,” she 
said. ‘‘Oh, Mandy!” Her cheeks seem- 
ed to hollow in, and her chin shook. 
**Mandy, it’s our album!” she whis- 
pered. 

Amanda Gedge stood paralyzed. 
‘* Why,” she stammered—“‘ why, mother; 
why, wait! It must be all right. Oh, 
mumma, don’t cry!” But Amanda was 
erying herself. ‘‘I think he’s friendly; 
let me read it again. Now listen, mo- 
ther: he begs to express his thanks—begs, 
mother. Oh, I’m sure he’s friendly. He 
regrets—that means he is very sorry; re- 
gret means that, mother; and it’s his po- 
sition, the letter says, that makes him re- 
turn it. And—and he tells the person 
who wrote it for him to send his thanks, 
mother. You see, he’s so busy, he can’t 
even write himself.” 

Amanda had never seen a letter in the 
third person, so this explanation was nat- 
ural, and it seemed reasonable, too. 

But the shock was too much for Mrs. 
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Gedge to be able at once to reason. She 
turned her worn old face on the pillow, 
and whimpered like a child. ‘‘Take it 


away,’ she said, feebly, and Amanda car- 


ried the album into the kitchen. She 
was so excited and so frightened because 
of her mother, and so angry that her mo- 
ther’s gift should have been rejected, that 


the quiet woman touched the only note _ 


of passion that had ever come into her 
life. She put the album down on the ta- 
ble with something like violence, and 
then gave ita shove with her bony hands, 
and said something under her breath. It 
was nothing more than ‘“ You!” but 
Amanda understood the spirit of the 
Third Commandment as she never in her 
placid life had understood it before. Af- 
ter that she went back to her mother. 

It was several days before Mrs. Gedge 
could look calmly at the album, or con- 
sider the letter reasonably, but little by 
little she began to say that it was ‘‘all 
right.” and she believed that Mr. Hunter 
was friendly. ‘‘It’s his position, ’Man- 
dy,” she explained againandagain. ‘‘He 
couldn’t help sending it back; he said so.” 

Meantime March was blown into April; 
it had been a hard month for Mrs. Gedge, 
with the excitement about the album 
and the constant changes in the tem- 
perature. But Mrs. Gedge was not the 
only person who found the season try- 
ing. William Sprague said to Mr. Ham- 
ilton, who dropped in in the friendliest 
way to see him one day at his news- 
stand in Mercer—he told Mr. Hamilton 
that he felt that old wound in his leg 
in such weather; why, he believed that 
he could foretell a storm as much as three 
days before it came, and he said he didn’t 
know but what he'd offer his services to 
the Weather Bureau in Washington; and 
then he laughed, and said he believed 
it would be an easy lay, if Mr. Hamilton 
would excuse him talking that way. Mr. 
Hamilton would not let him talk about 
excusing himself, he was so pleasant, and 
he said that he thought William would 
be the better for a change; and then he 
said a dozen words that left William 
Sprague aghast with pleasure. 

‘*And I'm to be ready the last of April, 
sir? Well, there’s not much todo. Ill 
sell out here, and pack up my duds. I 
haven't many, now my poor wife's dead 
and gone. I auctioned off most of the 
furniture; didn’t need it, you know.” 

William Sprague’s face was red with 
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excitement. He was a short, stout man, 
with kindly, twinkling blue eyes and a 
grizzled rough red beard. He wore aG. 
A. R. badge, and walked with a limp and 
roll; he was stiff with rheumatism, but 
was never too crippled or too hurried to 
stop to do a kindness—pick up a fallen 
child and comfort it with a penny, or 
walk an extra mile to do a favor for a 
friend. And yet his friends were apt to 
say he was contrary, and cite as an instance 
his long feud with McCormick, his rival 
on the next block—a warfare waged with 
the greatest bitterness on Sprague’s side, 
and furnishing much pleasant interest to 
those not concerned in it. 

‘* William was like to kill him till 
McCormick got the fever, and then, darn 
him! he up and nursed him for six weeks. 
But they’re good enemies again now.” 

William Sprague liked to do a kind- 
ness, but it is a question whether he could 
do a kindness if it were expected of him. 
‘“*T won't be drov’,” said William; and 
he never was. 

‘*‘Tll feel bad to leave some of my 
friends,” he told Mr. Hamilton; ‘‘ but I’m 
obliged to you, I’m obliged to you, sir. 
There’s nothing I'd like better than to 
run a post-office. You can count on my 
vote when you're runnin’ for President. 
Take a paper, Mr. Hamilton; tae a Her- 
ald.” He folded a paper and thrust it 
into the hand of his patron. ‘‘ No, sir, 
no, sir; not a cent. I guess I can give 
you a paper; and a good Democratic or- 
gan, sir.” 

He laughed, and so did Mr. Hamilton, 
accepting the present with gracious po- 
liteness, and lifting his hat slightly as he 
said: 

‘**Much obliged, Sprague! Well, good- 
morning. I shall expect to see you set- 
tled when I get down to my country 
house in June.” Then he stooped and 
patted Jimmy, William’s rusty little 
Scotch terrier, and went away. 

William was, as Mr. Hamilton said, a 
capable, efficient man. He went to work 
to settle up the affairs of his news-stand 
in a methodical and businesslike manner. 
He drove a sharp bargain with the man 
who bought him out, and cleared ten 
dollars by the sale of odds and ends about 
his small premises. 

‘‘’d meant to pitch ’em into the ash 
bar’l,” he confided to one of his cronies, 
‘* but of course I didn’t tell him so. I said 
I was going to pack em up and take ’em 
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along, and of course that made him hot 
for’em.” He winked and chuckled, and 
then whistled to a newsboy across the 
street, and tossed a quarterto him. ‘‘Son- 
ny, if you'll bring in a dozen of the fel- 
lows to-night, I'll give you a treat.” 

And he did. ‘‘He come down hand- 
some,’ the boys said, afterwards, with ice- 
cream—two kinds—and three doughnuts 
apiece. 

The days went slowly to William 
Sprague, waiting for his appointment, 
but they passed with placid haste to Mrs. 
Gedge. She had grown reconciled to her 
own explanation about the album. 

‘*Tt wouldn't have been proper, ’Man- 
dy, for him to accept it. I can see that 
now. And, ’Mandy, I don’t know but 
what—I thought of it last night, lying 
awake—I don’t know but what we did 
wrong about that blotter. You know,the 
blotter with ribbons that Sally Goodrich 
gave us for the office?’ *Mandy, it wasn’t 
proper to receive presents in our position.” 

If only the acceptance had not dated 
back two years, it would have given Mrs. 
Gedge the most exquisite pleasure to have 
returned that blotter. 

vy 

April was very lovely among the hills. 
The sunshine, threaded sometimes by sud- 
den showers, and chased by cloud shad- 
ows and soft warm winds, lay like a smile 
upon the meadows. The lilac buds open- 
ed like green stars, and had that faint, 
indefinable fragrance which the later 
purple blossoms exaggerate almost into 
coarseness. The creeks were high, and 
the whirling brown waters shook the 
wooden bridges in a threatening way; the 
red buds of the maples dipped into the 
flood, and strained and tugged at their 
stems to be off on its turbulent freedom; 
all the world was full of joyous life and 
yet greater promise, for, except the wind- 
flowers and arbutus, there were not many 
blossoms. 

Amanda Gedge went up to the burying- 
ground on the hill to brush away the shel- 
tering dead leaves on the mound, and 
plant a root of lilies-of-the-valley. The 
sky was softly blue and the sun was warm 
upon the slope, and although it was im- 
discreet for a person who was nearly fifty 
and rheumatic, Amanda, after she had per- 
formed her little office of love, spread out 
her shawl, and sat down on the grass to 
meditate. Something must be done about 
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the tintype; of course she could not think 
of the crayon for a year or two yet; but the 
bit of glass here on the slate head-stone 
was so spotted with mildew within that no 
amount of polishing on the outside could 
make it possible for her to see Willie's 
face. Now if she could get that class 
off and clean it well? The thought of 
holding the tintype in her hand after «|| 
these years gave her a strange thrill. 
was like touching the mysteries of | 
other world! She would get Silas Good 
rich to set it again, for Silas added the 
profession of glazier to that of painter 
plumber, and horse-doctor to the village 
of Penniville. The doing this for Willie 
gave Amanda Gedge a curious happiness 
—the sort of happiness a woman has w! 
plans a little surprise for her husband's 
comfort. It was, she said to herself, with 
that elderly smile which was always bal- 
anced by a frown—it was as though she 
had thought of making Willie a nice 
pair of muffettees, or something like 
that. She smoothed the grass where, un- 
der the sheltering dead leaves, it had whi 
tened to a silky smoothness, and she hoped 
the lily root would grow. Willie had 


loved flowers, except toward the end; 


then, one September day when she carried 
him a bunch of glowing salvia, he had 
turned fretfully away, and told her not 
to bother. 

‘Willie was so sick,” she said to her- 
self, remembering, but remembering only 
his pain, not his slight. She always said 
good-by to him when she had to leave 
him here alone on the hill-side. Amanda 
knew that Willie was in heaven, but some- 
how he seemed here too, under the lean- 
ing piece of slate and the bleached winter 
grass. 

When she got back to the post-office, a 
little tired, but full of the peace of the 
calm sweet day, her mother had a dozen 
small and pleasant happenings to tell her. 
And Amanda listened to everything with 
keen interest and sympathy, and then con- 
fided her plan about the glass, to which 
Mrs. Gedge cordially assented, although 
she thought to herself that it certainly was 
strange for "Mandy to be so faithful to 
Willie, after all these years. Shedid not 
believe, feeling the way she did, that ’Man- 
dy would ever marry; it was a pity for a 
girl to be an old maid! Well, she liked 
to have "Mandy faithful to her beau. 
‘*But,” said Mrs. Gedge to herself, ‘‘ my ! 
what would she have done if she’d been 


’ 
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left like me, if she takes on so, and Willie 
only her beau?” 

It was too dark to knit, but she saw 
Amanda, who was sorting the mail, put 
aside an Official letter, and she was eager 
to see it. ‘Do make haste, Mandy,” she 
said. ‘‘My, I wonder if they are going 
to make any change in the stamps! I 
don’t want to seem to criticise, but they’re 
not pretty—the stamps.” 

Amanda looked over her shoulder to 
caution her mother not to speak so loud; 
the Public must not know that the officers 
of the Government were dissatisfied with 
anything the Government might do. She 
took time to hand her mother the letter; 
for, though Mrs. Gedge could not read it 
in the fading light by the window, and 
Amanda had both lamps to assist her in 
sorting the mail, she knew that it was a 
satisfaction to her mother even to hold it 
in her crippled old hands. But when her 


public duties had been discharged, Amanda 
made haste to open the envelope. 

‘*T can’t stop to talk,” she said, with 
her official smile, to two or three women 
who were waiting to gossip in the twi- 
light, ‘‘beeause I must attend to some 
Washington business;” and, properly im- 


pressed, the ladies were satisfied to talk to 
each other. 

‘Read it, child, read it,” said her mo- 
ther, sticking her knitting-needles into her 
little ivory sheaths. 


‘*Mapam,—It is deemed for the best in- 
terests of the service that a change be 
made in the post-office at Penniville. 
Your resignation will therefore bz accept- 
ed, to take effect on the Ist day of May. 

Yours truly, 7 


The name that followed Amanda did 
not know. 

“Why, I don’t understand,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Gedge. ‘‘ Why, what does it 
mean ?” 

Amanda stared at her mother in a be- 
wildered way. She grew suddenly faint, 
and sat down. 

‘*But I don’t understand,” Mrs. Gedge 
repeated. 

‘** Mother, don’t; they'll hear!” Aman- 
da interrupted in a strange, whispering 
voice. 

Mrs. Gedge looked up at her in a sort 
of terror. ‘‘’Mandy!” 

But, without a word, Amanda wrapped 
her shawl tightly about the little, old, 


shrinking figure, and with a swift motion 
opened the side door into the shed. 

“Tm going to wheel mother into the 
house,” she called out to the women who 
were standing by the counter. 

Her voice was husky, and there was the 
swift precision of agitation in her manner, 
which they noticed and commented on. 
They said they supposed that Amanda 
Gedge was getting real worried about her 
mother, and no wonder, either. They 
waited a good while, hoping that Amanda 
would come back; but as she did not, 
they said it was lucky they were there, 
for Mrs. Dace came hurrying in to buy a 
stamp, and there was a good deal of gig- 
gling and chattering about being the 
postmistress, for, rather than bother ’Man- 
dy, they went behind the pigeon-holes 
themselves, and, in the most obliging way 
in the world, opened the stamp-box and 
received Mrs. Dace’s two pennies just as 
well as "Mandy herself could have done. 
And then, laughing and making fun, as 
they expressed it, they went off into the 
twilight, leaving the old post-office in 
dusky quiet, with the door standing hos- 
pitably open. 

It was nine o'clock before Amanda 
Gedge came back. She closed the door, 
turned the lamps down low, and dropped 
into a chair, her head resting in her hands. 
She went all over the last three hours: 
her mother’s bewilderment and terror; 
the shock to her pride, which seemed to 
be, Amanda had thought, watching the 
old face wither and whiten—which seemed 
to be her life; then the struggle to un- 
derstand, and at last the rally of courage 
with which Mrs. Gedge cried out sudden- 
ly that she knew what the letter meant! 
The relief of her own insight was, for a 
moment, almost too great for words. 
‘“The good of the service!” she said, with 
a gasp. ‘For our good, ’Mandy. Oh! 
don’t you see? It’s just consideration! 
They think I'm old for such hard work. 
That's it; I know it is. It’s kindness! 
But, "Mandy, child, you go right over to 
the post-office and write to tlhe President. 
You tell him I’m not too old to work for 
him. He thinks I am, ’Mandy—you can 
see that from the letter—and he gives me 
the chance to resign; but you say I’m 
obliged, but itisn’t necessary. Oh! don’t 
let him think I don’t appreciate it. but 
tell him I couldn't think of it. Why, 
*Mandy, you tell him I couldn't desert the 
Government after these twenty-five years ! 
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You tell him, child! And explain how 
much you are able to do, now you are 
older; you know you were so young when 
we got the position; they've forgotten that 
you're older now.” She looked up at her 
daughter, and actually laughed with re- 
lief. ‘‘My,it did give mea start! But 
you see what it means?” 

‘*Oh yes,” Amanda assured her; ‘* why, 
of course.” But she said to herself: ‘'I 
don’t know, I don’t know. Maybe she’s 
right. But we won't resign, anyhow. 
We won't doit!’ And then she reassured 
her again in that brief, repressed way 
that never knew the relief of a caress. 
‘*Never you mind, mother; it’s all right.” 

But this confidence had not come at 
once; there had been a dreadful hour of 
pain to Mrs. Gedge; and now Amanda, 
sitting alone in the dark post-office, put 
the explanation aside and faced the facts. 

‘*They will ‘accept’ mother’s resigna- 
tion. It’s Mr. Hamilton did it. Oh, that 
man! Well, we won’t resign; that’s all 
there is to it. We won't resign. I'll 
write and tell the President so, and very 
likely we'll never hear anything more 
about it. But, tenner rate, we won't re- 
sign.” She would never forgive Mr. 
Hamilton, she was sure of that. The 
shock to her mother—Amanda’s shoul- 
ders shook with sobs, as she sat there, her 
head on her knees, swaying to and fro 
with misery. ‘‘Oh,if I only hadn't lost 
his letter!” she said, again and again. 
‘It’s my fault; it’s all my fault, not mo- 
ther’s. I'll tell the President. that.” 

But she must not waste her time; she 
must explain that her mother was much 
obliged, but she did not care to avail her- 
self of the consideration of the great and 
beneficent Government which she had 
the honor and privilege of serving. This 
for her mother’s eyes to read, and then 
came her own self-accusation, and cer- 
tainly there was no hesitation in the 
writing of that letter. The words were 
burning in the elderly woman's heart. 
‘*Oh,” she said to herself, ‘‘even if they 
did mean it kindly, as she says, it may 
kill mumma!” 

She sobbed as she wrote, but when the 
letter had been sent, and a day or two 
passed without any further communica- 
tion from Washington, Amanda was hap- 
pier than she had thought she could be 
while this cruel uncertainty was hanging 
over her. Mrs. Gedge began to gather an 
immense amount of comfort and pride 
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from this expression of the consideration 
of the government. She told Amanda 
that she really wished the Public knew of 
it. She didn’t want to be proud, she said. 
but it was gratifying, and she almost 
wished Sally Goodrich knew it. Aman 

da’s feeling was so decidedly against this 
confidence that Mrs. Gedge reluctant], 

gaveitup. ‘‘ Yes, you’re right,” she said: 
‘* we're not like ordinary people; we can't 
tell our affairs.” And Amanda was quick 
to say that was just how she felt. Her 
mother’s innocent importance cut her to 
the heart; for although no answer had 
come from Washington, Amanda Gedge 
found herself counting the days until the 
ist of May. She did not know why, she 
only felt that something was going to 
happen. 

But those soft spring days brightened 
Mrs. Gedge wonderfully —the days and 
the quiet of her mind; for, not hearing 
from the President, the shock of the let 
ter she had at first so grievously misun 
derstood faded from her memory. Aman 
da could not help feeling that such for 
getfulness was a sign of weakness, and 
she went about with a heavy heart. The 
second week in April Mrs. Gedge said that 
although she felt better, she believed 
she'd not go over to the post-office for a 
few days; the being wheeled over made 
her bones ache, and she guessed she'd 
just as lief stay in the kitchen, she said. 
But of course she kept an eye on the 
post-office, and saw the stage come rum- 
bling up at noon, and watched the off 
horse pawing restlessly, while Olly hand- 
ed the mail-bag to Amanda. There was 
aman on the box-seat at Olly’s side who 
roused her curiosity a good deal; and 
when her daughter came in to get dinner, 
she asked "Mandy if she had noticed him. 

‘*He was real pleasant-looking, ’Man- 
dy,” she said, as her daughter pushed her 
chair up to the table; ‘‘real pleasant, but 
big; though he ain’t to blame for that. 
Who do you think he can be? He had 
a little dog sitting up beside him, like a 
little deacon! I like to see a man friend- 
ly with a dog. He isn’t the sewing-ma- 
chine man; maybe he’s a dentist?” 

‘*Or a book agent,” suggested Aman- 
da. ‘‘I like book agents, they have so 
much conversation. Sometimes I think, 
really, if I'd the money, I'd buy one of 
their books, they do talk so nice about 
them.” 


‘““He looked real hard at the shed 
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door,” Mrs. Gedge commented. ‘I guess 
he never saw a shed door painted just so. 
I don’t know but what we'd better change 
it, Mandy?” 

“T guess he thought it was nice, mo- 
ther,”’ objected the other, gently. 

‘Well, anyway, when Mr. Thyme 
comes down for the mail, child, you be 
sure and ask who he is. It’s far too 
early for a summer boarder.” 

It was very pleasant to have such a 
new and interesting topic of conversa- 
tion. William Sprague, ‘‘ cleaning him- 
self up” before a small mirror in the 
office at the tavern, had no idea how 
much*pleasure his advent had given. 
William’s coming to Penniville thus 
early was simply because his important 
happiness demanded some kind of action. 
The day that Mrs. Gedge had been noti- 
fied that her resignation would be accept- 
ed,a communication had come to William 
Sprague, showing the reverse side of that 
letter, which, as Mrs. Gedge expressed it, 
“she had misunderstood.” He read it 
for sheer pleasure a dozen times a day, 
and each day that wonderful and delight- 
ful lst of May seemed further off; he 
packed his trunk at once, and when he 
had had a week of inconvenience in un- 
packing and repacking whenever he want- 
ed anything, it occurred to him that the 
best thing he could do would be to take 
Jimmy and go to Penniville at once, and 
while waiting for the desired date become 
acquainted with his constituents, so to 
speak. 

‘* It’s two weeks before I go into office,” 
he told his friends, ‘“‘ but I'll be learning 
the ways of the place and the people, so 
as to get a good grip on the work.” 

He was as full of enthusiasm and of 
plans for reform in what he knew nothing 
about, as Mr. Hamilton himself might 
have been. He took it for granted, after 
the manner of all new brooms, that every- 
thiug in Penniville was in the most shock- 
ing condition of neglect and dilapidation. 
Yes, the sooner he got there and looked 
about him, and investigated the poor, fee- 
ble, inefficient workings of the post-office, 
the better. And so, with only the delay 
of carting his trunk to the station, Wil- 
liam Sprague hurried off to his new life. 
He was glad when the journey in the cars 
was over, and, whistling to Jimmy to fol- 
low him, he could clamber up on the 
Stage, and take the box-seat with Olly 
Clough, and then go swinging and creak- 
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ing along the hilly roads towards Penni- 
ville. 

William Sprague did not tell Olly who 
he was; he did not mean to betray his 
greatness all at once; he preferred the 
sensation of coming to his kingdom in 
disguise. He was very gracious, though; 
he complimented the country that stretch- 
ed before him in terms which intimated 
a friendly desire to overlook any mistakes 
on the part of the Creator; he thought 
the houses looked comfortable, he said, 
and the barns quite a size; he admitted 
that it had rained considerable, appar- 
ently, but he felt that it did good, after 
all, a big spring rain; it did good, and 
he would not find fault. By-and-by he 
approached the subject of Penniville. 

‘** Pretty place ?”’ 

Olly looked vacant, and said he did 
not know. ‘I ’ain’t thought about its 
being purty,” said Olly. 

‘*Large population?’ Mr. Sprague in- 
quired. 

‘* Well, sizable,” Olly answered. 

William Sprague cleared his throat and 
seemed much interested in the off leader. 
**Good mare that? Yes? Haw—hum— 
the post-oflice, now ’"—this with striking 
indifference—‘‘ quite a job to run it?” 

Olly stuck out his lips to hide a satisfied 
smile. ‘ Yes, she’s fair—she’s fair. You 
don’t see none better ’an her in the city?” 

William answered briefly, but it was 
some time before he could woo Olly from 
the subject of the mare, and when he at 
last asked again his question about the 
post-office, the stage-driver was plainly 
not interested. 

‘Well, I never heard "Mandy com- 
plain,” he said. 

***Mandy?” 

‘***Mandy and her mother keep it; been 
there since the war.” 

* Well!” said William, much interested. 
‘*What are they goin’ to do?” 

“Huh?” Olly inquired. ‘* Do?” 

** Why,” said William, with some mod- 
esty, ‘‘ when the change is made. You 
know the other party is in now; they’re 
puttin’ in their men.” 

Olly’s low chuckle came as though 
jolied out of him. ‘‘ Well, I guess they 
won't put anybody in our post-office over 
*Mandy and her mother.” He paused to 
point out silently the green expanse of 
the valley below them. Olly thought it 
was good farming land himself, but the 
summer visitors always made a fuss about 
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it, and so he had learned to point it out 
to any passenger on the box-seat. 

‘*Pretty good, pretty good,” said Wil- 
liam, graciously, watching a cloud shad- 
ow chase across a meadow and up the 
sloping fields to the woods; “‘ yes, 1 must 
say that’s pretty fair for these parts.” 

They rumbled along for nearly a mile 
without a word, for William Sprague felt 
suddenly depressed and uncomfortable, 
when Olly broke out: 

‘“ Why, look a-here. They ’ain’t gota 
cent, "Mandy and her mother; ef they 
weren't in the office they’d be on the 
town. Talk about puttin’ of people in 
over "Mandy and the old lady, I guess 
they'd wish they wasn’t put in. I guess 
they’d be considerable put out!” Olly 
laughed at this joke several times during 
the next hour. ‘‘ Put in, put out,” he re- 
peated, and chuckled. 

But William Sprague shrugged his 
shoulders, and frowned in a troubled way. 
‘**There!” said he to himself, ‘‘ I am sorry 
for the women, but it ain’t for me to say 
anything. I'll do my duty, that’s all I’m 
here for. The women ain’t my business. 
But it’s queer they haven't told this young 
man about the change. I should think 


they’d tell him, sure; him carrying the 
mail.” 

He had no inclination now to disclose 
his identity to Olly, whose ignorance puz- 
zled him, and even irritated him a little 


too. But he was quite good-natured again 
and full of interest and excitement by the 
time they turned into Main Street and 
drew up at the post-office. He looked 
about curiously while Olly handed in the 
mail, and whispered that that red, white, 
and blue door showed a good spirit. He 
would not call until he had gone to the 
tavern and cleaned up, he said to himself. 
That done, and a comfortable dinner dis- 
posed of, he put on his broad-brimmed felt 
hat that had a gold cord around it which 
fastened with a slip in front, and went, 
with something of a roll and a limp, and 
with Jimmy close at his heels, down to 
the office. 

It was three o'clock, and Main Street 
was quite deserted; the door of the post- 
office was partly open, and a puff of wind 
showed its official interior. It showed 
him also a tall angular woman standing 
behind the counter; her back was towards 
him, for she was trying to fit one of the 
pasteboard boxes into its niche without 
wrenching its feeble joints. At his step 
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she turned with rather a pleased look 
(‘* He hasn’t a bag, only a dog,” Amanda 
said to herself; ‘*‘ what can he be ?”) 

‘*Good - afternoon,” said William 
Sprague, taking off his hat, and they 
putting it carefully on his head again, 
‘*How do you do, ma’am ?” 

‘* Good-afternoon,” returned Amanda. 
politely. ‘* Fine day, sir.” 

** Well, yes, it is, it is,’ William con 
ceded, pleasantly. 

‘‘Are you stopping in town, sir?” in 
quired the postmistress: she was not sur 
prised that he had called at the office. 
What more important or pleasant place 
was there? Amanda was always gra 
cious, if a little formal, to people who 
came to pay their respects. She patted 
Jimmy’s head as he stood on his hind legs 
and sniffed at the counter. The little 
dog’s patient brown eyes were not unlike 
Amanda’s own. 

Well,” said William, blankly, ‘|! 
am; yes. JI—I—” 

‘*On business, I presume. What is your 
line ?” said Amanda, wishing to be agre: 
able. ‘‘Are you in the dentistry business?” 

‘*] feel as if I was having teeth pulled, 
reflected the new postmaster; but he only 
said, ‘‘ Well, no; I can’t say that I am. 
Not dentistry—exactly. No. I—I came 
down to call, ma’am, on you. You are 
Mrs. Gedge, I suppose? I understand you 
run this office ?” 

Amanda Gedge felt a sudden contrac 
tion about her heart. ‘‘ The post-office 
belongs to mother,” she said, faintly. Shie 
did not know why, but the numb and hid- 
den terror of the past weeks seemed to 
seize her, 

‘* Yes, just so; so I understood,” said 
William Sprague. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you 
weren't looking for me before the Ist, but 
I thought I'd come; I thought I'd get to 
know the place, ma’am.” 

William took off his hat and wiped his 
forehead. He wished he had a bit of 
stick and his knife, then he would not 
have to look at her, he thought; the slow 
whitening of her face, the movement of 
her dry lips as she tried to speak and 
could not, her hands, clutching the edge 
of the counter until the knuckles were 
white, and her changed voice, were terri 
ble. It was like seeing some poor dumb 
creature tortured. 

‘*What—what? I don’t know—I don’t 
know—what you mean.” 

‘Well, I've been put in here, you 
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‘‘ oH. Go—GOo—” 


know,” William said, bending over to 
pull Jimmy’s ears, so that he need not 
look at her; ‘‘and I came along now 
to Penniville because I thought, per- 
haps, you’d—I’ve no experience, and | 
thought He began to stammer with 
pity; her rigid face and wide, terror- 
stricken brown eyes confused him. ‘I 
hope you are well, and your ma too,” he 
ended, weakly. 

‘You will kill mother,” said Amanda. 

‘** Ma’am ?” 

“You will kill her if you turn her out 
of her post-office.” 

William Sprague shuffled his feet noi- 
sily on the floor; then he took off his hat 
and seemed to sean it critically. *‘ I ain't 
responsible, Miss Gedge; I was sent liere. 
The department decided to make a change, 
I suppose, and I was sent here.” 
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‘You must go away,” Amanda said; 
her voice broke, and she could not say 
anything more. 

W illiam’s eyes glistened. ‘This is the 
cussedest business I was ever in,” he said, 
under his breath. ‘‘Poor girl! Poor 
thing!” He felt something roll down his 
cheek, and that helped him to be angry. 
** Well,” he said, sternly; ‘‘this ain't your 
affair,nor mine. I’m sent. I can’t help it. 
I'm to be in on the first day of May. I'll 
go away till then. Id just as lief as not 
clear out till the first of the month, if it 
will oblige you any; honest, I would.” 

‘**Don’t you understand ?” Amanda ex- 
plained, with that same monotonous pain 
in her voice. ‘‘ I don’t want you to come 
back. Mother’s been here twenty-five 
years. If she was put out, she would die. 
She would be on the town; but the worst 
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thing to her, the thing that would kill 
mother, would be to be put out. Oh, go 
away ! back when she 
dies—yes, you can come back then. Oh, 
go Amanda stopped: she dropped 
her head upon 
aloud. 

William wiped his brow and sighed. 

Amanda lifted her large face, working 
with tears. 
ty-five years,” she repeated 
years.” 


You can come 


— 7 
go 


the counter and sobbed 


‘*Mother’s been here twen- 
“twenty-five 


William Sprague stamped across the 
post-office and back. ‘* Well, ma’am, I’m 
sorry; I don’t mind saying I’m sorry. 
I—I—I'm damned sorry! But I don’t see 
what I can do about it? If I wasn’t here, 
somebody else would be. And—well, ['m 
put here, and it’s my duty to stay where 
I'm put.” 

“ Mother’s done her duty,” said Aman- 
da, feebly. 

‘**T ain’t a-questionin’ that, of course,” 
William assured her quickly. ‘‘She’s 
all right, of course. But the party has 
changed, you know. The Democrats are 
in. Now you and your mother ain't 
Democrats, so—out you go!” 

* What!” cried Amanda, looking at 
him with sudden hope—‘‘ not Democrats? 
Why, if that’s the reason, we'll be Demo- 
erats! Ill write and tell the President 
so. Why, we'd just as lief be Democrats, 
sir. Won't you tell the President so?” 

**My Lord!” said William Sprague. 

“Tl write to the President. Oh, if 
that’s all, it will be all right. If they 
had only told us that, we'd have changed 
in November.” 

‘Well, ma’am,” interposed William, 
wearily, ‘‘I guess I'll go up to the hotel 
and rest a bit, and maybe we can talk it 
over later in the evening. Ill come in 
and set awhile, and we'll talk it over, and 
you'll see.” William was actually fa- 
tigued with the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion. 

‘**No; mother would wonder,” Amanda 
answered. ‘‘I—I will be out, walking 
down by the bridge, and if you'll be there, 
[ll explain; [ll tell you why we can’t 
leave, and you'll understand.” 


VI. 


That meeting at the bridge was pro- 
ductive of nothing but the need of an- 
other talk, and after it William reflected 


that he must not leave Penniville until 
Amanda understood and was reconciled 
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to his return on the Ist of May, so h 
settled comfortably down at the tavern 
Of course by this time Mrs. Gedge wa 
the only person in the village who di 
not understand the situation, but ever, 
body united to conceal it from her. 

Mr. Sprague was so sympathetic in spit: 
of his quiet determination to ‘‘ have the 
place” that he was not greatly disliked 
as might have been supposed. He was 
the unwilling tool of circumstances; he 
could not—that was very clear—he could 
not help himself; ‘‘ for,” as he explained a 
dozen times a day—“* for, if I didn’t come, 
somebody else would, and it would be just 
as bad on *Mandy.” William had adopt 
ed the customs of the village at once, and 
called everybody by their first names. 

More than a week slipped by in this 
bickering; to Amanda it was only a 
long daze of terror; to the new postmas- 
ter it was pitiful but interesting. He was 
as kind as possible to Amanda on every 
occasion; he bought a very hideous little 
blue glass dish in the shape of a shell, 
and presented it to her; he even fetched 
her a bunch of wild flowers— London 
pride and dog’s-tooth-violet and Quaker 
ladies. Amanda took them listlessly. She 
explained to her mother that the gentle 
man who was stopping up at the tavern 

‘that little red man you saw on the 
stage, who comes to the office most every 
day with his dog ’’—he had given her the 
presents, she said. 

Mrs. Gedge revived with this new inter 
est like some poor faded flower that looks 
up for a moment in the rain. ‘* Why, 
child,” she said, her black eyes fairly 
snapping with pleasure, ‘‘ you’ve got a 
beau! I think you might ask him into 
the parlor some time, Mandy, to see me.” 

William Sprague made this same sug- 
gestion. ‘‘I’d like to see your ma, ’Man- 
dy; course I won’t say a word to her, but 
I'd just like to see how the land lays.” 

And so Amanda had no choice but to 
arrange a meeting. ‘‘ Will you come 
in this afternoon?” she said; and Mr. 
Sprague assented at once. 

Mrs. Gedge, when she heard that he 
was coming, was filled with excited hos- 
pitality. She made her daughter wheel 
her into the parlor. ‘‘ He'll be here in 
an hour or two, child,” she said, ‘‘ so you 
just get to work and dust up. Open the 
shutters first. Now, come, be spry! Dear! 
if I had my legs!” Almost with irrita- 
tion she watched Amanda moving slowly 
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about with the duster, in heavy silence. 
Amanda was not excited. ‘‘It’s like a 
girl,” Mrs. Gedge thought. *‘‘ They take 
their beaux for granted, and won't make 
a speck of effort for em! But "Mandy 
ain’t as young as she was; she ought 
to take pains.” When the shutters were 
opened, she felt a pang as she saw a strip 
of sunshine stretching across the red and 
blue roses of the carpet. ‘‘It will fade 
it,’ she thought; ‘‘ but there! if "Mandy 
takes him, I guess he can buy her a new 
carpet one of these days.” 

The dreary order of the room was really 
perfect; there was nothing to be done ex- 
cept to wait impatiently for the arrival of 
thecaller. An hour before he was expect- 
ed, Mrs. Gedge put on her best cap; it was 
almost new, for she had only worn it once 
since Amanda made it four years ago; 
then she shook out the folds of a clean 
handkerchief, and drew Amanda’s blue 
plaid shawl about her shoulders. Then 
a happy thought struck her. ‘‘’Mandy, | 
believe that those black mitts of mine are 
in that old cigar box, in the right-hand 
corner, back,of my top drawer. Do look, 
"Mandy. There, child, hurry! My, you 
ain't fast, are you ?” 

Amanda found the ancient black silk 
mitts, and then wheeled her mother’s 
chair upon the braided mat before the 
empty fireplace, just as William Sprague 
lifted the knocker on the front door. It 
was so long since that door had been 
opened that the key would not turn in 
the lock, and Amanda, in an embarrassed 
voice, was obliged to call out to Mr. 


Sprague would he please go round to the 


kitchen door, and come in that way? 
This was mortifying; but the occasion 
was too great and too agreeable for morti- 
fications to be long remembered; and Mr. 
Sprague certainly did not seem put out by 
it, Mrs. Gedge said afterwards. 

He found the little crippled old woman 
sitting up very straight in her chair, with 
her mitts crossed carefully in front of her, 
and the ruffle of her cap fairly quivering 
with pleasure. The sunshine had crept 
round to the west window, and the lilac 
bushes kept most of it from the carpet, 
and, free from that anxiety, Mrs. Gedge 
could give herself up to the opportunity 
of the moment. 

‘*Praise to the face is open disgrace,” 
she said, smiling and nodding, in an- 
swer to Mr. Sprague’s remark that Miss 
‘Mandy seemed real smart, housekeeping 


and running a post-office too—** Praise to 
the face is open disgrace, but I must say 
the child is capable. She's a real smart 
girl, sir.” 

Amanda stood with a stony face behind 
her mother’s chair. As William said 
‘* post-office,” she looked up, and her tired 
eyes besought him with a quick terror; 
he nodded, reassuringly. 

‘*T should think, now, Mrs. Gedge,” he 
began, ‘*‘ you and Miss "Mandy would be 
about tired of the office, you've been there 
so long; honest, I would.” 

Mrs. Gedge was really very condescend 
ing, but she could not allow any such talk 
as that; she smiled primly, and her voice 
was less friendly. ‘** No, sir,” she said; 
‘in our position we cannot think of our- 
selves. We are glad, Mandy and me, to 
be in the service, and I’m sure we couldn’t 
be so unworthy as to think of being tired. 
Besides that,” she ended, trying to be less 
severe, ‘‘’Mandy really takes a good deal 
off me. *Mandy’s real capable.” 

‘*But you've been here a good while,” 
William insisted, anxiously; he was not 
making his point as he had hoped to; he 
looked about the room in a shifting, 
embarrassed way; he wished he had not 
come. 

‘“Yes; "Mandy was only eighteen,” re- 
turned Mrs. Gedge, cheerfully; ‘‘’twas a 
good bit ago, but "Mandy has kept her 
looks. There, child, you needn’t poke my 
shoulder. I guess your mother can say 
that. You've been a real good girl, 
“Mandy, too. Well, now, sir, how do you 
like Penniville?” 

William found this much more com- 
fortable ground, even though Mrs. Gedge, 
in the most delicate way in the world, said 
that she understood he was a widower, 
and of course it was lonely for him in a 
strange place like Penniville, and she 
hoped he’d come often to see her and 
"Mandy. 

‘* You'll always be real welcome, sir,” 
she assured him. ‘In our position we 
haven't much time, we are so occupied 
with duties, but, I'm sure, we'll be glad 
to do anything we can for you,” she 
ended, with friendly patronage. ‘‘ Won't 
we, Mandy?” 

** Yes, mother,” said Amanda, faintly. 

Mrs. Gedge made a little impatient 
cluck between her teeth; it was real silly 
for Amanda to be so shy, she thought. 
She had enjoyed this visit very much, but 
she was tired when at last her guest said 
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good-by. As for William Sprague, he 
went away with a very sober face. 

It was only a few days now until the 
change must be made. Amanda had al- 
tered so that Mrs. Gedge would have been 
alarmed but for this delightful interest 
of the beau. Not that named Mr. 
Sprague thus to Amanda; she only asked 
every conceivable question about him; but 
she nursed her little hope in silence, with 
small chuckles when she was alone, and 
with knowing looks and nods when tlie 
She 


she 


neighbors came in to gossip. was 
too interested and pleased with this very 
personal happiness to notice any con 
straint in the talk of Sally Goodrich, or 
Mrs. Dace, or any one else; but there was 
constraint. All the village joined Aman- 
da in shielding Mrs. Gedge as long as 
possible from the dreadful knowledge that 
threatened her. 

The 1st of May was on Monday. On 
Thursday Amanda, her face set in hag- 
gard silence, went up to the graveyard. 
She had decided to tell her mother the 
next morning. There was nothing to 
hope for now; her frantic appeals to the 
department had only been answered by 
a brief assurance of her mother’s ineffi- 
Once, before that 


ciency. 
“ame, she lay awake all night to plan 


assurance 


a visit to Washington. She could take 
some of Mrs. Gedge’s one hundred dol- 
lars out of the bank and go. She would 
make some excuse to her mother, so 
that she should not the humili- 
ating truth. Yes, she would see the Pre- 
sident ; would tell him. But the 
very next day came that brief, decided 
answer from Washington that left her 
nothing to hope from the government. 
William Sprague, stolidly, but with the 
kindest pity in his twinkling, anxious 
eyes, assured her that there was nothing 
to hope for from anywhere else. She 
felt no resentment towards William; she 
believed him implicitly when he told her 
it was not his fault. No, he could not 
help it; he had been sent, as he said. 
She would go and sit by Willie awhile, 
she said, as she toiled wearily up the 
hill, and plan what she should do when 
the check from Washington ceased to 
come. There was a hundred dollars 
in the bank at Mercer, from which Mrs. 
Gedge received four dollars and_ fifty 
cents a year; that was all. They owned 
their house, but it was of no value save 
as a shelter. No one would buy or rent 


guess 


she 
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it. Everybody had a house of his own 
—everybody except Mr. Sprague, and he 
had at once announced his determinatio), 
to live in the tavern, that being cheaper 
and more comfortable than housekeeping 
for a single man. Amanda could sew 

but who would give her work? All the 
women in Penniville did their own sey 

ing, and Mrs. Dace helped them with the 
rare new dress. 
could go up to the tavern and help Mrs 
Thyme in the summer season; but at 


occurrence of a She 


two dollars a week for twelve weeks—at 
the very most twelve weeks— 
only earn twenty-four dollars. 
Amanda thought this all out, sitting 
there by Willie, her elbows on her knees, 
her chin in her hands, and her eyes star 
ing blankly at a milkweed swaying in the 
soft wind. If she went away to work, 
went to town, she might keep her mother 
frem the almshouse; yes, that was what 
she must do. She must take her to Mer- 
cer; take her away from friends and 
neighbors; away from the old home. 
“Oh, I wish mother might die before 
she knew it,” this old daughter said from 
her aching heart. Yes, they could go to 
town, and she could work and keep her 
mother from the poorhouse; but oh, there 
was no way to save the heart-break, the 
pride that must be trampled down, the 
violence of leaving the home to which 
Adam Gedge had brought his bride, and 
in which Amanda had been born and lit- 
tle Charles had died—the misery of trans- 
planted age! Amanda had no more 
tears, but she drew in her breath in a sort 
of moan. She found herself wondering 
at those days of anxiety about the album. 
How could she have been worried over 
so little a thing? Ah, how gladly would 
she exchange this new despair for the old 
pain! Amanda sat upright and wrung 
her hands. The look in this mild wo- 
man’s eyes was almost frenzy. 
‘***Mandy,” some one shouted from the 
road. It was William Sprague; he was 
slipping the leather loop from over the 
gate-post, and pushing the old sagging 
gate back across the grass. ‘‘I want to 
speak to you, Mandy,” he said, in his 
loud, cheerful voice. ‘‘ Your mother said 
she believed you were up here. If you 
don’t mind, I'll talk to you a bit.” He 
had reached her by this time, and stood 
watching her with much concern. Jimmy 
came and sniffed her hand, and then 
licked it with lis little rough tongue. 


she could 
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Amanda did not notice him, and William 
shook his head. ‘‘ Why, she don’t see 
him!” he thought, much impressed. 
‘*Mandy,” said he, ‘‘I’ve thought of 
something. It isn’t perhaps just the 
thing you'd like, but it’s the only thing | 
can think of. And I’m willing. Well, 
I—Id really like it, Mandy.” 

Amanda looked at him, her lips parted, 
and with dilated eyes. 

‘*Tf we was to get married ?” said Wil- 
liam, and paused. 

Amanda Gedge did not seem to under 
stand him; she made no answer. 

‘*You see,” said this suitor, ‘‘it’s like 
this: Your ma’d be pleased, and she'd 
never know anything. Id have a home, 
and I'd be comfortable. And I like you, 
‘Mandy. It’s only fair to say that. I 
told your ma I liked you, and I was com- 


I DO?’ SHE SAID.” 


ing up here to tell vou so. 
married.” 

‘You told mother?” said Amanda, in a 
whisper. Her heart beat so that it seemed 
as though she could not breathe. 

‘You haven't thought that way about 
me, | he said, apologetically ; 
‘*but look at it, "Mandy; it will make it 
all right for the old lady, and we can’t 
make it all right any other way. We've 
got to arrange it between oursel ves—your 
mother and you and me. And, honest, I 
can't see any other way out of it; and I 
think you're a real nice girl, Mandy. I 
like you—so Ido. Now, if you can only 
just make up your mind to me, Mandy?” 

Amanda Gedge put her hand down on 


So let’s get 


know,” 


the grass as though she were groping for 


some other hand to help her. ‘Oh, 


what shall I do?” she said. 
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William Sprague sat down beside her, 
and then remembered the imprudence of 
sitting on the grass in April, and rose. 
‘“*T thought it all out,” he assured her. 
“Tt’s the only thing to do. It will 
straighten out everything. What do 
you say, Mandy?” 

But she had nothing to say. She saw 
the bit of dim glass in the slate head- 
stone, and caught the last line of the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Mourned by his friends.”” She 
put her hands over her Oh, 
Willie !” she said. 


face. 


LONDON OF 


BY 


¥ is not proposed in this place to swell 
with any new groans the general cho- 
rus of lamentation over the deplorable 
morals of King Charles's court. Some 
contemporary writers are, indeed, of opin- 
ion that all the available groans are want- 
ed for the deplorable morals of our own 
time. We will leave on one side White- 
hall, with the indolent King, the mistress- 
es, the singing-boys, the gaming-tables, 
the tinkling guitars, the feasting, and the 
dancing. We will have nothing to do 
with Chiffinch and his friends, nor with 
Rochester, nor with Nell Gwynne, nor 
with old Rowley himself. Therefore we 
must also have nothing to do with Messrs. 
W ycherley, Congreve, and company. It 
is, I know, the accepted excuse for these 
dramatists that their characters are not 
men and women, but puppets. To my 
humble thinking they are not puppets at 
all, but living and actual human crea- 
tures. But we will leave the court and 
Whitehall and the Mall. We will keep 
to the east of Temple Bar. Hither, it is 
true, come occasional whispers, murmurs, 
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‘* Well, now, there! that’s right,” said 
William, heartily. ‘ My first wife called 
me that, and I like to hear it again. We'll 
get along first rate,’ Mandy—you and 
Jimmy and the old lady and me. 
now, it’s all settled, ain’t it ?” 

She drew a half-sobbing breath befor 
she could speak. ‘‘Oh. I don’t know—1 
don’t know! I think I'll go home now 
Mr. Sprague. I thank you; indeed I do; 
but I must see mother. I must go home 
Oh, it will save mother. Oh, you are very 
kind to think of it—William.” 


Come, 


SECOND. 


rumors, of sad doings atcourt. The sober 
and grave citizens, still filled with the 
Puritan spirit, speak of these things part 
ly in sorrow and partly in disbelief; the 
court is far from their ways, and the court 
iers have little to do with the city; they 
know of their own experience nothing 
that goes on at Whitehall; they are al- 
ways ready to believe well of the King 
The reports, although persistent, remain 
mere reports. There is really very little 


use in having a king unless you are able 
to persuade yourself that he is wiser, no- 
bler, more virtuous, braver, and greater 
than ordinary mortals. 
head and leader of the nation, he is offi- 
cially wisest, noblest, bravest, best, and 
greatest among us, and is so recognized 


Indeed, as the 


in the prayer-book. Even those who are 
so unhappy as to be convinced of the ex- 
act contrary do their best to keep up the 
illusion. The great mass of mankind 
still continue to believe this of the reign- 
ing sovereign. Yet modern ideas have 
brought us one change in our view of 
sovereigns. Nations under the monarchic 
form of government, while they cling to 
the old beliefs as regards the reigning sov- 
ereign, no longer believe in the exception- 
al wisdom and virtue of his predecessor. 
Are the citizens of a republic similarly 
convinced as regards their presidents ? 
The evil example of the court, in a 
word, produced very little effect upon the 
morals of the city. At first, indeed, the 
whole nation, tired to death of grave 
faces, sober clothes, Puritanic austerity, 
godly talk, downeast eyes, and the intol 
erable nuisance of talking and thinking 
perpetually upon the slender chance of 
getting into heaven, rushed into a reck 
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less excess of brave and even gaudy at 
tire and generous feasting—the twang of 
the guitar no longer prohibited, nor the 
singing of love ditties punished, nor the 
dancing of the youths and maids regard- 
ed as a deadly sin. Even this natural 
reaction affected only the young. The 
heart of the city was, and remained for a 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, pro- 
foundly affected with the Puritanic spir- 
it. It is the foolish modern fashion to 
laugh at this spirit. 

Two events -—two disasters — give spe- 
cial importance to this period. I mean 
the Plague and the Fire. 

The plague of 1665 was the twelfth of 
its kind which visited the city during a 
period of seven hundred years. The 
twelfth and the last. Yet not the worst. 
That of the year 1407 is said to have 
killed half the population; that of 1517, 
if historians are to be believed in the 
matter of numbers—which is seldom the 
case—killed more than half. Of all these 
plagues we hear no more than the bare 
dreadful fact. Plague came: so many 
thousands died of it. Since there was no 
contemporary historian, we know nothing 
more. How many plagues have fallen 
upon poor humanity, with the terrible 
tragedies and appalling miseries that 
came in their train, to be forgotten for 
want of a historian? What about that 
of the year 1604, when thirty thousand 
people are said—but we cannot believe it 
—to have perished in London alone? Yet 
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there must have been one or two old peo- 
ple living in 1665 who could remember 
this plague. What about that of the 
year 1625, when thirty-five thousand died 
in London? Everybody of fifty in the 
year 1665 remembered that. But there 
was no historian, and so we can only 
guess at the things which happened. 

We read the marvellous history of the 
plague as it presented itself to the imagi- 
nation of Daniel Defoe, who wrote fifty 
years after the event. Nothing ever writ- 
ten in our language so holds the reader 
with such a grip as this history of the 
plague. It seems, to us who read those 
pages, as if no one at the time could have 
been able to speak or think of anything 
but the plague. We see the horror of the 
empty streets; we hear the cries and lam- 
entations of those who are seized and 
those who are bereaved. The cart comes 
slowly along the streets, the man ringing 
his bell, and crying: ‘*‘ Bring out your 
dead! Bring out your dead!” We see 
the great fosses communes in the church- 
vards, the holes into which the dead were 
thrown in heaps and covered with a little 
earth; we think of the grass growing in 
the streets; the churches deserted; the 
clergymen basely flying from their posts; 
their places taken by the ejected Non- 
conformists, who preach to as many as 
dare to assemble together; the roads black 
with fugitives hurrying from the abode of 
Death, till they are met by rustics armed 
with pitchforks, who drive them back; we 
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LONDON BEFORE THE DESTRUCTION OF ST 
STEEPLE. 


hear the frantic mirth of revellers snatch 


ing a doubtful rapture, for to-morrow they 


die. 

look 
ture 
who 


The city is filled with despair. We 
into the pale faces of those who ven 
forth; we hear the sighs of those 
meet; nobody can think of aught 
else than the immediate prospect of death 
for himself and all he loves. 

Pepys, however, who remained in the 
city part of the time, and was never far 
distant, not only notes down calmly the 
progress of the pestilence, but also allows 
us to see the effect it produced on his own 
mind. It is very curious. He reads the 


SION COLLEGE. 
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bills of mortality as they are pub 
lished. He, as well as Defoe, re 
cords the silent and deserted ap 
pearance of the town; he confesses 
now and then that he is fearful on 
his own account, but his mind re 
mains occupied with his own ad 
vancement and his own pleasures 
He thinks very little about th. 
plague. He drinks with his friends and 
notes the merriment of the party. 

The summer of 1665 was curiously hot 
anddry. Every day a blue sky, a scorch 
ing sun, and no breath of wind. If bon 
fires were kindled to purify the air, the 
smoke ascended and hung overhead, a 
motionless cloud. From May till Septem 
ber no wind, no rain, no cloud, only per- 
petual sunshine to mock the misery of 
the prostrate city. 

At the first outbreak of the disease the 
people began to run away; the roads 
were covered with carts carrying their 
necessaries into the country. The city 
clergy, for the most part, deserted their 
churches; physicians ran from the dis- 
ease which they could not cure, pretend- 
ing that they went away with their pa- 
tients; the court left Whitehall; the 
courts of justice were removed to Ox- 
ford. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
however, remained at Lambeth Palace: 
and the Duke of Albemarle and Lord 
Craven remained in their town houses. 
And the Lord Mayor, Sir John Laurence, 
ordered that the aldermen, sheriffs, com 
mon councilmen, and all constables and 
officers of the city should remain at their 
posts. 


As the plague increased, business of 
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all kinds was suspended; works were 
closed; ships that arrived laden went 
down the river again and across to Am- 
sterdam; ships that waited for their car- 
goes lay idle in the Pool by hundreds; 
shops were shut; manufactories and in- 
dustries of all kinds were stopped. 

Defoe, in his cataloguing way, which 
is the surest way of bringing a thing 
home to every one’s understanding, enu- 
merates all the different trades thrown 
out of work. That is to say, he cata- 
logues all the trades of London. Let it 
be understood that the population of 
London was then about 350,000. This 
means about 100,000 working-men of six- 
teen and upwards. All these craftsmen, 
living from week to week upon their 
wages, with nothing saved, were sudden- 
ly turned out of employment, almost all 
at the same time, they and their families 
left to starve, with no immediate hope of 
getting employment. In addition to the 
craftsmen, all the clerks, bookkeepers, 
serving-men, footmen, maidservants, and 
apprentices were also turned into the 
streets together. Add to this the loss of 
their trade to small shopkeepers and re- 
tailers, who lived by their daily or weekly 
takings, and we shall find a population 
of a quarter of a million thrown sudden- 
ly and helplessly upon our hands. 

The Lord Mayor, assisted by the Arch- 
bishop and the two lords, Albemarle 
and Craven, rapidly organized and main- 
tained a service of relief for these starv- 
ing multitudes. The King sent a thou- 
sand pounds a week—this is a little fact 
in the life of Charles the Deplorable that 
does not seem generally known. A thou- 
sand pounds a week is a handsome gift. 
Then the city gave six hundred pounds a 
week; merchants and rich people contrib- 
uted hundreds every week. It iseven said 
that a hundred thousand pounds a week 
was contributed: this is manifestly ab- 
surd, because a quarter of a million could 
in those days be fed for a quarter of that 
sum. Yet the amount wanted must have 
been enormous. Think of a whole city 
out of work for three months at least. 
Employment, to be sure, was found for 
some of the men as constables, drivers of 
the dead-carts, and so forth, and for the 
women as nurses. And somehow, thanks 
to the Mayor’s exertions and to the con- 
tributions of the better sort, it does not 
appear as if the people suffered from 
want. 
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The disease continued to spread. It 
was thought that dogs and cats carried 
about infection. All those in the city 
were slaughtered. They even tried, for 
the same reason, to poison the rats and 
mice, but the sagacity of these creatures 
enabled them to discover the conspiracy 
and to defeat it. Many families isolated 
themselves. The journal of one such 
household remains. The family, which 
lived in Wood Street, Cheapside, consisted 
of the master, a wholesale grocer, his 
wife, five children, two maidservants, 
two apprentices, a porter, anda boy. He 
first sent away the boy to his friends in 
the country; he gave the elder apprentice 
the rest of his time; and he stationed his 
porter, Abraham, at his door as an outer 
guard. He then closed every window, 
and suffered nothing to enter the house 
except at one upper window, which, before 
he opened it, he fumigated with gunpow- 
der. At first the plague, while it raged 
about Holborn, Fleet Street, and the 
Strand, came not within the city. This 
careful man, however, fully expected it, 
and when it appeared in July he ordered 
his porter to take up his place outside the 
door, and locked himself up for good. 
Then he knew nothing of the outside 
world except what the porter told him, 
and what he read in the bills of mortality. 
But all day long the knell never ceased 
to toll. Very soon all the hoases in the 
street were infected and visited except his 
own. But when, every day, he heard 
worse news from his porter, and every 
night the dismal bel] and the rumbling 
of the cart and the voice of the bellman 
kept him awake, he began to give up all 
for lost. He did not lose courage, how- 
ever; he made arrangements for the isola- 
tion of any one who should be seized, and 
gave directions in case it should be him- 
self. Three times a day he held a ser- 
vice of prayer with his household; twice 
a week he observed a day of fasting; 
every morning he went round to each 
chamber door to ask how the inmates 
fared. When they replied, ‘‘ Well,” he 
answered, ‘‘Give God thanks therefor.” 
Outside, Abraham sat all day long ex- 
changing the news with the passers-by; 
this grew daily more and more terrify- 
ing. One day Abraham came not. But 
his wife came. ‘‘ Abraham,” she said, 
‘* died of the plague this morning, and as 
for me, I have it also, and am going home 
todie. But first I will send another man 
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to take my husband's place.” So the 
poor faithful woman crept home and 
died, and that night, with her husband, 
was thrown into a great pit, with no fu- 
neral service but the oaths of the men 
who drove the cart. The other man 
came, but after a day or two he also sick- 
ened and died. Then they had no porter, 
and no way of communicating with the 
outer world. They were prisoners, the 
whole family, with the two maids, for 
five long months. 

Presently the plague began to decrease; 
its fury was spent. But it was not until 
the first week of December that this citi- 
zen ventured forth. Then he took all his 
family to Tottenham for change of air. 
One would think they needed it after this 
long confinement and the monotony of 
their prison fare. 

By this time the people were coming 
back fast—too fast, because their return 
caused a fresh outbreak. They burned 
an immense quantity of curtains, sheets, 
blankets, hangings, and whatever might 
harbor the accursed thing. And every 
house in which a case had occurred was 
scoured and whitewashed, while the 
church-yards were all covered with fresh 
earth at least a foot thick. 

All this is a twice-told tale. But some 
tales may be told again andagain. Con- 
sider, for instance, apart from the horror 
of this mighty pestilence, the loss and in- 
jury which it inflicted upon the city. If 
it is true that a hundred thousand were 
destroyed, a good half of them would be 
the craftsmen, the skilled workmen who 
mostly made the wealth of London. 
How to replace these men? They could 
not be replaced. 

Consider again that London was the 
great port for nearly all the export and 
import of the whole country. The stop- 
page of trade in London meant the stop- 
page of trade over the whole land. The 
cloth-makers of the west, the iron-found- 
ers, the colliers, the tin mines, the tan- 
ners—all were stopped; all were thrown 
out of work. 

Again, consider the ruin of families. 
How many children of flourishing master- 
workmen, tradesmen, and merchants were 
reduced to poverty by the death of the 
father, and suddenly reduced to the lower 
levels—happy if they were still young 
enough to learn acraft?; How many lost 


their credit in the general stoppage of 
business? 


How many fortunes were cast 
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away when no debts could be collected 
and when the debtors themselves were a|| 
destroyed? And in cases where children 
were too young to protect themselves 
how many were plundered of everything 
when their parents were dead? 

When it abated at last, and the runa 
ways went back to town, Pepys among 
them, he notes the amazing number of 
beggars. These poor creatures were the 
widows or the children of the craftsmen, 
or the craftsmen themselves, whose ruin 
we have just noted. 

This was in January. The plague, 
however, dragged on. In the week end 
ing March 1, 1666, there were still forty 
two deaths from it. In the month of 
July it was still present in London, and 
reported to be raging at Colchester. In 
August, Pepys finds the house of one oi 
his friends, in Fenchurch Street, shut up 
with the plague, and it was said to be as 
bad as ever at Greenwich. This was the 
last entry about it, for in a week or two 
there was to happen an event of even 
greater imporiance than the Great Plague. 

Now for another twice-told tale. 

The last cross had not been removed 
from the last infected house, the last per- 
son dead of the plague had not been bur- 
ied, before the Great Fire of London broke 
out, and purged the plague-stricken city 
from end to end. 

Three great fires had destroyed London 
before this of the year 1666, viz., in 962, 
in 1087, which swept away nearly the 
whole of the city, and in 1212, when a 
great part of Southwark and of the city 
north of the bridge was destroyed. 

This fire began early in the morning of 
Sunday, September the 2d. It broke out 
at the house of one Farryner, a baker, in 
Pudding Lane, Thames Street. All the 
houses in that lane, and, one supposes, in 
all the narrow lanes and courts about this 
part of the city, were of wood, pitched 
without; the lane was narrow, and the 
projecting stories on either side nearly 
met at the top. The baker’s house was 
full of fagots and brushwood, so that the 
fire raged at once with great fury, and 
spread four ways at once. The houses 
stood very thick in this the most densely 
populated part of the city. In the nar- 
row lanes north and south of Thames 
Street dwelt those who made their living 
as stevedores, watermen, porters, carriers, 
and so forth; in Thames Street itself, on 
either side, were warehouses filled with 
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oil, pitch and tar, wine, brandy, and other 
inflammable things, so that by six o’clock 
on Sunday morning all Fish Street was 
in flames, and the fire was spreading so 
fast that the people barely had time to re- 
move their goods. As it drew near to a 
house, they hurriedly loaded a cart with 
the more valuable effects,and carried them 
off to another house further away, and 
then to another, and yet another. 
placed their goods in churches for safety, 
as if the flames would respect a conse- 
crated building. The booksellers, for in- 
stanee, of Paternoster Row, put all their 
books into the crypt of St. Paul’s, think- 
ing that there at least would be a safe 
place if any in the whole world. Who 
could look at those strong stone pillars, 
with the arched roof of stone, and suspect 
that these stones would crumble like sand 
beneath the fierce heat which was going 
to play upon them? All that terrible 
Sunday—the churches empty—the people 
fought the flames, and snatched their 
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goods out of their houses before the fire 
caught them; the river was covered with 
barges and lighters laden with furniture. 

The fire was stayed at length by blow- 
ing up houses at the Temple Church, at 


Pie Corner, Smithfield (where the figure 
of a boy still stands to commemorate the 
fact), at Aldersgate, Cripplegate, and the 
upper part of Bishopsgate Street. It con- 
sumed five-sixths of the city, together with 
a great piece beyond the western gates. 
It covered an area of 436 acres, viz., 387 
acres within the walls and 73 without; it 
destroyed 13,200 dwelling - houses, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, 89 parish churches, 4 
of the city gates, Sion College, the Royal 
Exchange, the old Greyfriars’ Church, 
the chapel of St: Thomas of Acon, an im- 
mense number of great houses, schools, 
prisons, and hospitals. The value of the 
property destroyed was estimated at ten 
millions. There is no such fire of any 
great city on record, unless it is the burn- 
ing of Rome under Nero. 

Their city being thus destroyed, the citi- 
zens set to work manfully to put it up 
again. The rebuilding of London is a 
subject of some obscurity. One thing is 
quite certain—that as soon as the embers 
were cool enough to enable the people 
to walk among them, they returned and 
began to find out the sites of their former 
houses. It is also certain that it took 
more than two years to clear away the 
tottering walls and the ruins. 
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It was at first proposed to build on a 
new plan. Sir Christopher Wren pre- 
pared one plan, and Sir John Evelyn an- 
other. Both plans were excellent,symmet- 
rical, and convenient. Had either been 
adopted, the city of London would have 
been as artificial and as regular as a new 
American town, or as the city of Turin. 
Fortunately, while the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen were considering the matter, 
the people had already begun to build. 
A very fortunate thing it was that the 
city rose again on its old lines, with its 
winding streets and narrow lanes — but 
these a little wider than before. At first 
the houseless people, two hundred thou- 
sand in number, camped out in Moor- 
fields, just north of the city. Very hap- 
pily, these fields, which had long been a 
swamp or fen intersected by ditches, a 
place of pasture, kennels, and windmills, 
had been drained by the city in 1606, and 
were now laid out in pleasant walks, a 
place of resort for summer evenings, a 
wrestling and cudgel-playing ground, and 
a ground for the muster of the militia. 
Here they set up tents and cottages; here 
they presently began to build two-storied 
houses of brick. 

As they had no Exchange, they used 
Gresham College for the purpose; the 
same place did duty for the Guildhall; 
the Excise Office was removed to South- 
ampton Fields, near Bedford House; the 
General Post-office was taken to Brydges 
Street, Covent Garden; the Custom-house 
to Mark Lane; Doctors’ Commons to 
Exeter House, Strand. That part most 
wanted for the shipping and foreign trade 
was first rebuilt. 

On the 18th of September the Houses 
of Parliament created a Court of Judi- 
cature for settling the differences which 
were sure to arise between landlord and 
tenants, and between owners of land as 
to boundaries, and other things. The 
justices of the courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, with the barons of 
the Exchequer, were the judges of the 
court. So much satisfaction did they 
give that the grateful city caused their 
portraits to be placed in Guildhall, where, 
I believe, they may be seen to this day. 

In order to enable the churches, pris- 
ons, and public buildings to be rebuilt, 
a duty was laid upon coals. This duty 
was also intended to enable the city to en- 
large the streets, take over ground for 
quays, and other useful purposes. No- 
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thing, however, seems to have been grant- 
ed for the rebuilding of private houses. 

The building of the churches took a 
long time to accomplish. The first was 
that of St. Dunstan’s in the East, the 
tower of which is Sir Christopher Wren’s; 
the body of the church, which has since 
been pulled down, by another hand. 
That was built two years after the fire. 
Six years after the fire another church 
was finished; seven years after, three 
more; eight years after, three more; ten 
years after, five; and so on, dragging 
along, until the last two of those rebuilt 
—for a great many were not put up again 
—were finished in the year 1697, thirty- 
one years after the fire. 

The records are nearly silent as to the 
way in which the people were affected by 
the fire. It is certain, however, that where 
the plague ruined hundreds of families, 
the fire ruined thousands, Thirteen thou- 
sand houses burnt down. Many of these 
were houses harboring two or three fami- 
lies, for two hundred thousand were made 
homeless. Some of them were families 
of the lower working-class, the river-side 
laborers and watermen, who would suffer 
little more than temporary inconvenience 
and the loss of their humble “sticks.” 
But many of them were substantial mer- 
chants, their warehouses filled with wine, 
oil, stuffs, spices, and all kinds of merchan- 
dise—warehouses and contents all gone, 
swept clean away,and with them the whole 
fortune of the trader. And there were the 
retailers, whose stock in trade, now con- 
sumed, represented all they had in the 
world. And there were the master-work- 
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men, their workshops fitted with such 
machinery and tools as belonged to their 
craft and the materials for their work, and 
these all gone, all destroyed. Where was 
the money found to replace these treas 
ures? Who could refurnish his shop for 
the draper? Who could rebuild and fil] 
his warehouse for the merchant?) Who 
could give back his stock to the book 
seller? Noone. It was all gone. 

The prisoners for debt, as well as those 
who were imprisoned for crime, regained 
their freedom when the prisons were burn 
ed down. Could the debts be proved 
against them when the papers were all 
destroyed? 

The tenant whose rent was in arrears 
was safe, for who could prove that he liad 
not paid? 

All debts were wiped clean off the slate 
London began again. There were no 
more mortgages, no more promissory bills 
to meet, no more drafts to honor. Debts, 
as well as property, were all destroyed to 
gether. The money-lender and the bor 
rower were ruined together. The schools 
were closed—for how long? The alms 
houses were burned down—what became 
of the poor old bedesmen and bedeswo 
men? The city charities were suspended 
—what became of the poor? The houses 
were destroyed — what became of rents 
and tithes and taxes? 

But the fire is out at last; the rain has 
quenched the last sparks; the 
have ceased to smoke; those walls which 
have not fallen in totter and hang trem 
bling, ready to fall. I see men standing 
about singly; the tears run down their 


embers 





Nore.—Names of churches in London with figures annexed, referring to their situation in map on the 


opposite page: 


1. Cathedral of S. Paul. 25. S. Bartholomew by the 


2. Christ Chureh Exchange. 
8. S. Michael Paternoster 26. French Church. 
Row. 27. 8S. Bennet. 
Peters Wood Street. 28. Augustin Fryers. 
. S. Foster. 29. S. Martins Outwitch. 
S. Leonard. 30. S. Michael. 
S. Anns Aldersgate. 31. S. Peters. 
8S. Michael Wood Str. 82. Alhallows. 
. S. John Zachary. 33. Edmunds. 
8. Olaves. Clements. 
S. Mary Staining. Nicholas. 
Mary Woolnoth. 
Mary Canwick Str. 
Stephen Walbro. 
Bennet. 
Pancras 
. Antholins. 
30w Church. 
s. Matthew. 
. Austins. 
. Gregory. 
Martins Ludgate. 
Andrew. 
. Bennet Thames Str. 
Peters. 
S. Mary. 


.8 
Ss 


.S. Mary Alderman- 
bury. 
S. Michael Bashaw. 
5. 8S. Laurence. 
S. Maudilins. 
7. Alhallows 
. 8. Martins 
gers Lane. 
3. Olaves 
s. Mary Colechu. 
Stephen. 
3. Mildred. 
3. Margaret. 
. Christopher. 
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Nicholas. 78 
. Nicholas Olaves. 79. 

Mary Somerset. 80. 
John Evangelist. 81. 
Mildred. &2 
lhallows. 

Mary. 

. Thomas Apostles. 
John Baptist. 
Michael. 

James. 

Martins. 

. Mary Botolphs L. 
. Swithins. 

Mary Bush Lane. 
ihallows ye great. 
lhallows ye less. 

. Laurence Poultney. 
. Michael Crooked L. 
. Magnus. 
. Margaret. 
. Leonard. 
. Bennet. 
Dennis. 
. Margaret. 
. Andrew Hubart. 
. Georges. 


S. Botolphs. 

S. Mary Hill. 

S Dunstan 
Alhallows Barking. 
S. Olaves 

. Alhaliows in Fen 

church Street 

. 8. Catherine Colmans 
5. S. Catherine Creed C 
§. S. Andrew Undershaft. 
. 8. Hellens. 

. Ethelborough. 

. Alhallows on ye Wall 
. 8. Botolphs Bishops 


gate. 
. 8. Botolphs Aldgate 
. 8. Brides. 
. Temple Church 
. Dunstans West 
. Andrew Holborn. 
. Sepulchers. 
Bartholomew. 
. Bartholomew. 
Botolphs Alders 
gate. 
100. 8. Giles Cripplegate 
* 8. Martin Canwick Str. 
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cheeks: two hundred years ago, my 
friends, if we had anything to cry about, 
we did cry; we thought no shame to 
shed tears copiously. They are dressed 
in broadcloth; their ruffles are of lace; 
they look like reputable citizens. Listen. 
One draws near another. ‘‘ Neighbor,” 
he says, ‘‘a fortnight ago, before this 
stroke—whether of God or papist I know 
not—I had a fair shop on this spot.” 
** And I also, good friend,” said the other. 
‘*My shop,” continued the first, ‘* was 
stocked with silks and satins, kid gloves, 
lace ruffles and neckties, shirts, and all 
that a gentleman or a gentlewoman can 
ask for. The stock was worth a thousand 
pounds at least. I turned it over four 
times a year. And my profit was six 
hundred pounds by the year. Six hun- 
dred pounds.” ‘‘As for me,” said the 
other, ‘‘I was in a smaller way, as you 
know. Yet such as it was, my fortune 
was all in it, and out of my takings I 
could call two hundred pounds a year my 
own.” ‘It is all gone,” said the first. 
** All gone,” the other repeated, fetching 
asigh. ‘‘ And now, neighbor, unless the 
company help, I see nothing for it but we 
must starve.” ‘* Must starve,” the other 
repeated. And so they separated and 
went divers ways, and whether they 
starved, or whether they received help and 
rose from the ashes with new house and 
newly stocked shop, I- know not. Says 
Dryden: 


“Those who have homes, when home they do 
repair, 
To a last lodging call their wandering friends; 
Their short uneasy sleeps are broke with care, 
To look how near their own destruction tends. 


“Those who have none sit round where it once 
was, 
And with full eyes each wonted room require, 
Haunting the yet warm ashes of the place, 
As murdered men walk where they did expire. 
“The most in fields like herded beasts lie down, 
To dews obnoxious on the grassy floor ; 
And while their babes in sleep their sorrow 
drown, 
Sad parents watch the remnant of their store.” 


I think there must have been a return 
for a while to the primitive state of society 
in which exchange was the only trade. 
Not quite, because every man carried out 
of the fire such money as he had. Pepys, 
for instance, as we have seen, placed his 
bags of gold in a cart and drove it him- 
self, ‘in my night-gown,” to a friend at 
rural Bethnal Green. But there could 
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have been very little money in compavri- 
son with the millions invested in the 
merchandise destroyed. 

The most pressing want was food. TT), 
better sort had money enough for preseit 
needs; the poorer class had to be main; 
tained. The corporation set thousands 
to work clearing rubbish, carting it away, 
pulling down the shaky walls, and throw 
ing open the streets. When the quays 
were cleared, the business of the port 
was resumed. Then the houses and thx 
shops began to rise. The former wer 
built on credit and the latter stocked on 
credit. The companies, or the corpora 
tion itself, became to a large extent s 
curity, advancing money to the builders 
and making easy terms about rent. Of 
course it was a time of enormous acti 
ity, every trader making up for lost time, 
and especially such trades as concerned 
the building, furnishing, or fitting of 
houses—a time of good wages and con 
stant work. Indeed, it is stated that the 
prosperity of the west country cloth 
making business was never so great as 
during the years following the fire, which 
had destroyed such a prodigious quantity 
of material. The city in time resumed 
its old aspect; the ruined citizens sunk 
out of sight. Some died of a broken 
heart—no grief like that of the bankrupt 
merchant — some with resignation took 
places of service. The cld aspect and 
busy life returned. But nothing could 
replace the millions that had been lost. 

The manners of the city differed little 
in essentials, as has been said already, 
from those of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
Let us note, however, two or three points, 
still keeping the unspeakable court out 
of sight, and confining ourselves as muc!: 
as possible to the city. Here are a few 
notes, which must not be taken as a fin 
ished picture of the time. 

It was a great time for drinking. Even 
grave divines drank large quantities 
of wine. Pepys is constantly getting 
‘**foxed ” with drink; on one occasion he 
is afraid of reading evening prayers, lest 
the servants should discover his condi- 
tion. Of course they did discover it, and 
went to bed laughing — but not aloud; 
and as the maids kept no diary, the 
world never learned it. London drank 
freely. Pepys tells how one lady, din- 
ing at Sir William Bullen’s, drank at one 
draught a pint and a half of white wine. 
They all went to church a great deal, and 
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had fast days on every occasion of doubt 
and difficulty. On the first Sunday in the 
year the longest psalm in the book — 
could it have been the 119th? If so, 
cruel !—was given out after the sermon. 
This took an hour to sing, and all the 
while the sexton went about the church 
making a collection. On Valentine’s day 
the married men took each other’s wives 
for valentines. Public wrestling match- 
es were held, followed by bouts with the 
cudgels. 

They still carried on the sports of bull 
and bear baiting. Once they baited a say- 
age horse to death. Thatis, they attempt- 
ed it, but he drove off all the dogs, and, the 
people insisting on his death, they stabbed 
him to death. The King issued two pat- 
ents for theatres—one to Henry Killigrew, 
at Drury Lane, whose company called 
themselves the King’s servants; the other 
to Sir William Davenant, of Dorset Gar- 
dens, whose company were the Duke’s 
servants. There were still left many very 
fine superstitions. These are illustrated 


by the remedies advertised for the plague 
and other diseases. A spider, for instance, 
placed in a nutshell and wrapped in silk 
was considered a sovereign remedy for 


They believed in the malignant 
influence of the planets. One evening at 
a dancing-house half a dozen boys and 
girls were taken suddenly ill. Probably 
they had swallowed some poisonous stuff. 
They were supposed to be planet-struck. 
And of course they believed in astrology 
and in chiromancy, the latter of which 
has again come into fashion. 

Saturday was the day of duns. Credit- 
ors then went about collecting their mon- 
ey. In the autumn the merchants rode 
out into the country and looked after 
their country customers. 

Tea, which at the Restoration was 
quite beyond the means of private per- 
sons, became rapidly cheaper, and in com- 
mon use among the wealthy. Thus, in 
Congreve’s Way of the World, Mrs. Milla- 
mant claims to be ‘‘sole empress of my 
tea-table.” Her lover readily consents, 
with a condition which shows that the 
love of tea was as yet more fashionable 
than real, since it could be combined 
with that of strong drinks. He says that 
he must banish from her table ‘‘ foreign 
forces, auxiliaries to the tea-table, such as 
orange, brandy, aniseseed, cinnamon, cit- 
ron, and Barbadoes water, together with 
ratafia and the most noble spirit of clary.” 


ague. 
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The favorite place of resort was the 
gallery of the Royal Exchange, filled 
with shops for the sale of gloves, ribbons, 
lace, fans, scent, and such things. The 
shops were kept by young women, who, 
like the modern barmaid, added the at- 
traction of good looks and affable man- 
ners. The piazza of Covent Garden was 
another favorite place, but this, with 
Spring Gardens, Vauxhall, was outside 
the city. The old desecration of Paul's 
was to a great extent stopped by the 
erection of the west porch, designed for 
those who met here for purposes of busi- 
ness. 

Coffee-houses were first set up at this 
time, and at once became indispensable 
to the citizens, who before had had no 
other place of evening resort than the 
tavern. The city houses were Dick's and 
the Rainbow in Fleet Street, Tom’s, of 
Birchin Lane (not to speak of the more 
classic Tom’s of Covent Garden). All 
the old inns of the city have now been 
destroyed. Fifty years ago many were 
still standing, with their galleries and 
their open courts. Such were the Beil, 
of Warwick Lane; the Belle Sauvage, of 
Ludgate Hill; the Blossom, Laurence 
Lane; the Black Lion, W hitefriars Street; 
the Swan with the Four Necks, Bishops- 
gate Street; the Saracen’s Head, Friday 
Street, and many others. 

It is, I suppose, pretty clear that the 
songs collected by Tom D’Urfey are a fair 
representation of the delectable and edi- 
fying ditties sung in taverns and places 
where the society was ‘‘ mixed.” It would 
be easy to preach against the wickedness 
of the times which could permit the sing- 
ing of such songs, but in reality they are 
no worse than the songs of the preceding 
generation, to which many of them be- 
long. And, besides, it does not appear 
that the better sort of people regaled 
themselves with these songs at all, and 
even in this collection some of those 
which permit themselves to be quoted 
are most spirited; others present the slep- 
herd in the usual fashion, as consumed 
by the ardor of his love, languishing, 
pining, sighing, and weeping. That seem- 
ing extravagance of passion was not all 
convention, it was only exaggeration. It 
is quite certain that men and women were 
far less self-governed formerly than now. 
Nay, it is only of late years, say during 
the last hundred years, that people gener- 
ally have learned to restrain passions of 
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any kind. Love, jealousy, envy, hatred, 
were far fiercer emotions under the sec- 
ond Charles than they are with us. An- 
ger was more common. To inquire into 
the causes of this universal softening of 
manners would take us too far. But we 
may note as a certain fact that manners 
are softened over the whole world. 

One must not, again, charge the city at 
this time with being more than common- 
ly pestered by rogues. The revelations 
of the Elizabethan moralists and the 
glimpses we get of medizval rogues for- 
bid this accusation. At the same time 
there was under Charles, as earlier and 
later, a good standing mass of solid wick- 
edness. Plenty of contemporary litera- 
ture proves that fact, if it wanted proof. 
There is a work of some literary merit 
called the Life of Meriton Latroon, in 
which is set forth an immense quantity 
of rogueries. Among other things, the 
writer shows the tricks of trade, placing 
his characters in many shops so as to give 
his experiences ineach. We are thus en- 
abled to perceive that there were sharpers 
and cheats in respectable-looking shops 
then as now. There is no reason to be- 


lieve that the cheats were in greater pro- 
portion to the honest men than they are 


at present. Besides the masters, the hon- 
est Meriton Latroon shows us the ways of 
the London prentice, which were highly 
promising for the future of the city. He 
robbed his master as much as he dared; 
he robbed him of money; he robbed him 
of stuffs and goods; he ruined the maids; 
he belonged to a club which met on Sat- 
urday nights, when the master was away 
at his country box, and exchanged for 
the common good the robberies of the 
week. On this night they feasted and 
drank with young Bona Robas, who took 
from them the money they had stolen. 
It is a beautiful picture, and would by 
some moralists be set down to the evil ex- 
ample of the court. But these prentice 
rascals knew nothing. of the court, and 
the thing had been going on all through 
the Protectorate, and, for that matter, I 
dare say, as far back as the original insti- 
tution of apprenticeship. Not all the 
prentices of the city belonged to this 
spirited and dashing club. Otherwise one 
thinks that the burning of London ought 
to have been the end of London. 

The worst vice of the age seems to have 
been gambling, which was nearly as 
prevalent in the city as at the court. 
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That is to say, one does not accuse sober 
merchants of gambling, but in every tay 
ern there were cards and dice, and these 
were in use all day long. Now, wher 
ever there is gambling, there are thieves, 
sharpers, and cheats by profession, and in 
every age these gentry enjoy their special] 
names, whether of opprobrium or of en- 
dearment. They were then called hutts, 
rooks, pads, pimpinios, philo puttonists, 
ruffins, shabbaroons, rufflers, and other 
endearing terms, the very number of the 
names showing the extent of the ey 
Whatever they were called, the whole 
object of their lives—their only way of 
living—was to trick, extort, or coax mon- 
ey out of flats. Very often they were 
gentlemen by birth, younger sons of good 
families, who scorned any honest way of 
making their living. By their good man- 
ners, fashionable appearance, pleasing ad 
dress, and known connections they often 
succeeded in getting hold of unsuspecting 
gentlemen from the country. It is the old, 
old story. Captain Hawk is always on 
the lookout for Master Pigeon, and too 
often catches him. The story that Thack- 
eray has told belongs to no period, but to 
all. Of course there was the lower class 
of rogues—the sturdy beggar; the man 
who cannot work because he has in his 
blood the taint of whole generations of 
idleness; the nomad, who would die un- 
less he were always roving about tlie 
country; the outcast, who delights in 
pitting his wits against the law. 

Let us turn from general statements to 
a single family. That of Samuel Pepys 
might be taken as an example, and his 
journal is by no means, as is generally 
thought, well-trodden and familiar ground. 
In fact, he is not often read except in 
parts. Yet it is better to take a case not 
before the public at all. Besides, even a 
minute diary, such as that of Pepys, kept 
day by day, leaves, when you come to 
construct the daily life out of it, great 
gaps here and there. Less literary docu- 
ments may sometimes yield more results. 
The diarist seorns to speak of details. For 
them we must look into more humble 
papers. For instance,I have before me 
a bundle of documents on which I have 
lit by accident, containing the household 
accounts of a respectable family for the 
years 1677-1679. And I propose, by 
means of these accounts, to reproduce the 
household life of a bourgeois, well-to-do 
family of the time. 
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The family consisted of the master, the 
mistress, and *‘ Mr. Arthur,” probably the 
master’s brother. The former two were 
at this time a young married couple, 
whose joys and anxieties are presently 
increased by the arrival of a baby—** mid- 
wife, one shilling.” Their residence was 
a short distance from London, and their 
way of life may be taken to illustrate 
that of the general run of London cit 
izens. The occupation 
of the master is not 
stated, but he appears to 
be a man following no 
profession or trade; pet 
haps a gentleman with a 
small estate. They kept 
no horses. Their nearest 
market-town was Hert 
ford, whither they went 
by coach (fare, one shil 
ling) to buy what they 
wanted. Their 
keeping was conducted 
with an eye to economy; 
yet there is no. stint. 

They lived about fifteen 
miles from London, and 
presumably they had a 
garden, yet they could 
not grow enough vegetables, 
herbs, and fruit for their own 
consumption. We cannot ascer- 
tain the number of the house 
hold, but there is reason to 
believe that it consisted, besides 
the family and the nurse, of a 


house- 


cook, two maids, and a gardener PAU 


or man-of-all-work. The ac- 

counts are partly kept by the 
mistress and partly by a servant—per- 
haps a housekeéper. Remembering that 
Pepys refused to receive his 
‘*Pall” into his house except on the 
footing of a servant, the keeper of the 
accounts may very well have been a poor 
relation. 

The rent of the house was £26 a year. 
It contained two sitting-rooms and four 
bedrooms, with a kitchen. #The parlor, 
or best sitting-room, was hung with five 
pieces of fine tapestry; the other sitting- 
room with gray linsey-woolsey and gilt 
leather; the bedrooms had hangings of 
striped cloth. Curtains of green cloth, 
with a green carpet, decorated t#e parlor; 
the other rooms had green say or “ sad- 
color” striped curtains. The best bed- 
room contained a magnificent ‘‘ wrought” 
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sister 
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-i. e., carved— bedstead, with a canopy: 
the curtains, valance, and chairs were 
all hung with the same material. There 
were three other bedrooms—one for Mr. 
Arthur, one for the nurse and the baby 
(unless they slept at the foot of the big 


bed), and one forthe maids. The gardener 


slept out of the 
house. The furni- 
ture of the parlor 
consisted of one cen- 
tral table—the din- 
ing-table—a_ table 
with a drawer, a cup- 
board, a clock case, a 
leather chair,a plush 
chair,six green cloth 
chairs,and two green 
stools. The carpet 
and curtains have been already mentioned. 
There were no pictures, no cabinets, no 
bookshelves, no mirrors, no sofas. The 
other room was more simply furnished 
with a Spanish table, a plain table, and a 
few chairs. Two of the bedrooms had 
looking-glasses, and there was a very 
generous provision of feather-beds, bols- 
ters, pillows, and blankets, which speaks 
of comfort for the night. 

The inventory of the kitchen furniture 
is unfortunately incomplete. Thus, there 
is no mention at all made of any china- 
ware. Yet porcelain was by this time in 
common use; it was made at Bow and at 
Chelsea. In middle-class houses the 
master and mistress used it at table, 
while the servants and children still had 
pewter or even wooden platters. The 
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CORNHILL, LONDON, 1630 


inventory speaks of porringers—doubt- 
less of wood; of pewter candlesticks- 
there are no brass candlesticks; of a 
three-pint pewter pot: of a great and lit- 
tle bowl—for possets and hot spiced ale; 
and of wooden platters. Nothing is said 
of silver. There are no silver cups. Yet 
in the century before this no respectable 
householder was without one silver mazer 
at least. There are no silver candlesticks. 
There is no mention of forks. Now the 
two-pronged fork of steel was made in 
Sheffield certainly in the middle of the 
century. It would be curious if the or- 
dinary household still kept up the old 
fashion of eating without forks so late as 
the reign of Charles the Second. 

Such was the equipment of the house 

one sitting-room and one bedroom hand- 
somely, the rest plainly furnished. 

A thing which immediately strikes one 
on first glancing at the accounts is the 
enormous consumption of beer. They 
drank two kilderkins, or thirty-six gallons, 
of beer every week. One hundred and 
forty-five quarts a week! Twenty-one 
quarts a day! It means nearly three 
quarts a head. This seems impossible. 
There must, one thinks, have been some 
external assistance. Perhaps the master 
had some kind of farm, or employed oth- 
er servants. But it is not really impossi- 
ble, nor was it really excessive at that 
time. We must remember that there 
was no tea, that people would never 
drink water if they could get anything 
else, that small-beer was the universal, 
the national beverage, and that it was 
taken with every meal, and that the al- 
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lowance was practically & discrétion. It 
was certainly quite possible and even 
common for a man to drink three quarts 
a day. <A hundred years later Benjamin 
Franklin describes the daily beer-drinking 
in a London printing-house. The men 
took a pint before breakfast, a pint with 
breakfast, a pint between breakfast and 
dinner, a pint at dinner, a pint at six 
o'clock, and a pint when work was 
knocked off. There are three quarts, 
without counting any beer that might be 
taken in the evening. In the well-known 
and often-quoted account of Mr. Hastings 
(Hutchin’s History of Dorsetshire), who 
lived over a hundred years, it is recorded 
of him that he would take his glass or 
two of wine or strong ale at dinner, but 
that he always had beside him his great 
‘*tun glass” filled with small-beer, which 
he stirred with rosemary. But one sup 
poses, even if the men drank three quarts 
a day, the women could not. They drank 
much more than women of the present 
day, and to make up we must allow the 
men even more. But, in addition to the 
small-beer at three pence a gallon, there 
are continual entries of ale at two pence 
a quart. This means strong ale for the 
master, which was bought at the tavern. 
They used also many kinds of ale—as cock 
ale, college ale, wormwood ale, sage ale, 
and scurvy-grass ale—some of them med- 
icated, to be taken at certain seasons of 
the year. They drank wine sometimes, 
but not much. Occasionally they bought 
a cask—a tierce of forty-two gallons—and 
bottled it at home. The kind of wine is 
not stated. Sometimes they would send 
out for a bottle, and it cost a shilling. 
The accounts seem to set down every- 
thing wanted for the conduct of a house; 
every week, however, there is an item 
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viven Without details, called ‘‘ cook’s 
ill.” This was the separate account of 
the servants’ table. The ‘cook's bill” 
amounts every week to a good sum, a lit- 
tle above or a little below a pound. It 
seems to have contained the wages as 
well as the board. 

During the winter months they bought 
no fresh beef at all. In November they 
bought great pieces, thirty, forty, even 
seventy pounds at a time. This was for 
the pickling-tub. Boiled beef played a 
great part in the winter’s dinners. If 
they drank enormous quantities of beer, 
they managed with very little bread. 
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Taking ten consecutive weeks, I find that 
they spent no more than eight shillings 
in all upon bread. The price of wheat 
was then subject to very great variations. 
For example: 

In the year 1675 it was 


4s, 8d. the quarter. 
“ “ 1676 “ 


18s. 0 


£3 
£1 

“ “ 1677 “ £29 0 * “ 
£9 


"= 360 


19s. 0 “ “ 


In other words, it was dearer in 1678 
than it is in 1891. It is reckoned that 
in a house where there are children the 
average consumption of bread per week 
is now six pounds weight a head. In 
this household of seven the average con- 
sumption per week was no more than 
eight pounds altogether. Setting aside 
the servants, the family had no more than 


two pounds of bread apiece every week, 
or four and a half ounces a day, which is 
one slice not too thick. Oatcake, how- 
ever, they used in good quantity, so that 
the bread would be considered as a lux 
ury. 

The old vice of the English in eating 
vast quantities of meat to very little bread 
or vegetable could no longer be reproach- 
ed to them. For by this time there was 
abundance of vegetables of every kind. 
We are especially told that in the serving 
of the boiled beef great quantities of ve- 
getables—carrots, parsnips, cauliflowers, 
cabbage, spinach, beans, pease, etc.—were 
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served with it,and so also with other 
meat. There is no mention of potatoes, 
though one had always thought that they 
were firmly established in the country by 
this time. Their own garden was not 
able to furnish them with enough fruit or 
vegetables, which they had to buy con- 
stantly. They also bought nosegays in 
the summer. 

The prices of things in the time of 
Charles the Second may be found inter- 
esting. In considering them remember 
that the general purchasing power of 
money was then four ‘times that of the 
present time. A leg of mutton generally 
cost two and six pence; a shoulder, two 
shillings; a hand of pork, eighteen pence; 
‘*a cheese ”’—they had one every week, 
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but it is not stated how much it weighed 
—varied from one and two pence to one 
and eight pence. Butter was eight or 


nine pence a pound: they used about a 
pound a week. 
pound. 


Sugar was six pence a 
They bought their flour by six- 
pennyworths, and their coals in small 
quantities for eighteen pence each week 
during the winter, so that their fires must 
have been principally kept agoing with 
wood. Once a month the washer-woman 
was called in, and the big things, such as 
the sheets, were washed. Therefore the 
ordinary washing was all done at home. 
Raisins and currants were sold at two 
pence a pound, while the weekly expend- 
iture on eggs, nutmegs, ginger, mag, rice, 
suet, ete., proclaims the pudding. This 
was made in fifty different ways, but the 
ingredients were always the same, and in 
this family they evidently had pudding 
every day. Cakes also they had, and 
pies, both fruit pies and meat pies, and 
open tarts. These were all sent to the 
bakehouse to be baked, at a penny each, 
so that the kitchen contained no oven. 
Candles were five pence a pound, but the 
entries of candles are so irregular that 
one suspects the accounts to be imperfect. 
Herrings were bought nearly every week, 
and sometimes ling—‘‘a pole of ling.” 
Bacon was seven pence a pound. Rice 
was also seven pence a pound. Oranges 
came in about December; cherries in 
their season were two pence a pound; 
zooseberries, four pence—sold, I suppose, 
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by the measure 
pease, SIX pence a 
peck; beans, fou 
pence aquart. As 
paragus * Spar 
ragrasse ’— was in 
April excessivel) 
dear; we find them 
giving six shil 
lings and two 
pence, a most ex 
travagant expen 
diture, for a single 
dish; two weeks 
later it has gone 
down to eighteen 
pence for two hun 
dred. A *‘‘sallet” 
—that is,a lettuce 
-is one penny. 
Once in six weeks 
or so we find men 
tion of *‘ earbs ” 

that is, thyme, sage, rosemary, etc.—for 
two pence. ‘‘Cowcumbers” are a penny 
apiece, and a favorite vegetable. Rad- 
ishes, carrots, turnips, French beans, are 
also bought. In the spring cream-cheese 
appears. Sweetbriar is bought every 
year, knows not for what. And 
roses by the bushel, evidently for rose- 
water. This is the only allusion to the 
still-room, which undoubtedly formed 
part of the ménage. Nothing is said of 
preserved fruits, home-made wines, dis 
tilled waters, and pickles, which then 
made up a great part of the housekeep 
ing. They pickled everything—walnuts, 
gherkins, asparagus, peaches, cauliflow- 
ers, plums, nectarines, onions, lemons, 
barberries, mushrooms, nasturtium buds, 
lime-tree buds, oysters, samphire, elder 
roots. They distilled rose buds and rose 
leaves, lavender, walnut-water, and cher- 
ry-water. They always had plague-wa- 
ter handy, hysterical-water, and other 
sovereign remedies. They “jarred” cher 
ries, quinces, hops, apricots, damsons, and 
peaches. They made syrups in many 
pleasing varieties. They knew how to 
keep green pease, green gooseberries, as- 
paragus, and damsons till Christmas. 
They made wine out of all the fruits in 
their season—the art still survives, though 
the clubman turns up his nose at the 
delicate cowslip and the dainty raspberry 
wine. They potted everything, from 
pigeon to venison. Nothing is said of 
these things in the account-books. But 


one 
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the large quantity of vinegar 
bought every week shows the 
activity of the pickling de- 
partment. Only once is there 


any appearance of spirits. 

It is when a bottle of brandy 

is bought, at shilling 

and two pence. Perhaps 

that was used to fortify the 

raspberry and the currant 

wines. Very little milk is 

bought. Sometimes for many 

months there is no mention 

of milk. This may have 

been because their own dai 

ry supplied them. Perhaps, 

however, milk was only oc- 

casionally used in the house. 

The food of very young chil 
dren—infants after they were 
weaned—was not then milk, 

but pap, which | suppose to have been 
some confection of flour and sugar. 
There is no mention at all of tea, coffee, 
or chocolate. Tea was already a fash- 
ionable drink, but at this time it was sixty 
shillings a pound, a price which placed it 
quite beyond the reach of the ordinary 
household. Coffee was much cheaper— 
at the coffee-houses it was sold at a 
penny a cup—but it had not yet got into 
private houses. 

Turning to other things besides food: 
Schooling ‘‘for E. J.” was two 
week. The boy’s hornbook cost two 
pence, and his primer four pence. His 
shoes were one shilling and nine pence 
the pair. The cobbler who made them 
was Goodman Archer; Goody Archer 
was his wife. A letter cost two pence or 
four pence: everything bought or order- 
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peuce a 
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ed was brought 
greatly increased the expense. 


by the carrier, which 
A lady's 
gloves cost two shillings a pair; her silk 
stockings ten shillings, and her ordinary 
stockings six shillings a pair; her shoes, 
three shillings; her mask, one shilling: 
her pattens, for muddy weather, were two 
shillings a pair; her knitting-needles cost 
a penny apiece; her steel bodkin, two 
pence; her needles, eight pence the half- 
hundred; her pins, nine pence a thou- 
sand; her ribbon, three pence a yard. 
As for the little things required for the 
house, they were far dearer than now, 
considering especially the value of mon- 
ey. For instance, a mop cost a shilling; 
a pitcher, five pence; glasses, one shil- 
ling and eight pence each; an earthen- 
ware pan, four pence; a broom, six pence; 
a mustard-pot, one shilling and six pence ; 
a padlock, ten pence; a 
mouse-trap, ten pence. 
Eleven shillings were 
given for a pair of candle- 
sticks; it is not stated of 
what metal. Holland was 
two shillings a yard; a 
**newsbook ” cost a penny. 
On one occasion only it is 
recorded that they bought 
a book—only one book, and 
it was so expensive that 
they could never afford to 
buy another. Here is the 
entry: ** Paid a gentleman 
for a book £3100." What 
book, one asks in wonder, 
could be worth seventy 
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shillings in the year 1678 to a man who 
was neither a scholar nor a collector? 
The servants were up and took their 
breakfast at six in the winter and at five 
in the summer. The family breakfasted 
at eight. They had, for the most part, 
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cold meat and beer with oateake. Pepys 
tells us of a breakfast of cold turkey pie 
and goose. Imagine a poor weak creature 
of this generation making a breakfast of 
turkey pie and goose, or of goose alone, 
with small-beer! At another time he 
had bread and butter, sweetmeats, and 
strong drinks. And on another occasion 
he sat down to a table spread with oys- 
ters, anchovies, and neats’ tongues, with 
wine “‘ of all sorts”! 


HUNGERFORD MARKET. 


At two o'clock dinner was served. [| 
it was boiled-beef day, the broth was first 
brought up in porringers, bread or oat 
cake being crumbled into it with herbs 
When it was not boiled-beef day they 
had fresh meat or poultry (the latte: 
only seldom), and in season what ar 
called in the accounts ‘ pateridges”—it 
really matters little how a bird is spelled 
provided it is well cooked and ready to 
be eaten. The invariable rule of th 
house was to have two joints a week, 
mutton, veal, pork, or poultry. This pro 
vided four dinners, or perhaps five. The 
other two or three dinners were conse 
crated to boiled beef. Calf’s head and 
bacon was deservedly a favorite dish; 
they did not disdain tripe; black pud 
dings were regarded with affection; a 





hog’s cheek was reckoned a toothsome 
dish; anchovies, prawns, and lobsters are 
also mentioned. On most days they had 
a pudding, the good old English pudding, 
boiled or baked, with raisins and “ cur- 
rance” in it, flour, eggs, butter, sugar, 
nutmeg, mace, ginger, suet, and some- 
times milk—a famous pudding, of which 
no one was ever tired. 

The menu of a dinner when there is 
company is preserved in Pepys. Every- 











thing was put on 
the table at once. 
lhey had marrow- 
bones, a leg of mut- 
ton, three pullets, 
and a dozen larks 
in one dish; a tart, 
a neat’s tongue, an- 
chovies, and a dish 
of prawns, and 
cheese. This was 
for thirteen per 
sons. The dishes 
were served in 
pewter, as they are 
still for the stu- 
dents in the hall of 
Linecoln’s Inn. 

The supper, of 
which very little 
is said, was like 
the breakfast, but 
not quite so solid. 
Cheese played a large part in the supper, 
and in summer “‘a sallet”—cost one pen- 
ny—or a dish of *‘ redishes” helped out 
the cold meat. After supper a cool tank- 
ard of ale—not small-beer—stood within 
the master’s reach while he took his pipe 
of tobacco. In the winter there was a 
posset or a toasted crab in the jug. 

One is sorry to part with this interest- 
ing family, but unfortunately further in- 
formation is lacking. I could give the 
inventory of the master’s linen and that 
of his wife, but these details want general 
interest. So they disappear, the master, 
the mistress, Mr. Arthur, and the baby. 
Let us hope that they all enjoyed a long 
life and prospered exceedingly. After 
pondering over their account-books one 
seems to know them so well. They have 
become personal friends. They sit on the 
green cloth chairs in the room with the 
green carpet and the green curtains and 
the five pieces of fine tapestry. The 
chairs are high and straight in the back. 
Madame has her knitting in her lap, and 
nods over it, especially in the afternoon. 
The master and Mr. Arthur sit on oppo- 
site sides of the fire, their heads adorned 
with beautiful flowing periwigs of brown 
hair, their natural color, which they have 
fresh curled every week for Sunday 
church, at an expense of two pence. It 
is evening. The room is lit by a pair of 
candles in pewter candlesticks. The men 
are sipping hot spiced ale, and talking of 
last Sunday morning’s sermon, which tri- 
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S MEETING-HOUSE IN ZOAR STREET. 


umphantly reconciled two texts previ- 
ously the despair of the theologians. 
They are grave and responsible people, 
rather fat in the cheeks, because they 
take so little exercise and so much beer. 
In the window stands a row of books— 
all they have. Among them are Jeremy 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying; Her- 
rick’s Hesperides ; Baxter's Saint's Rest ; 
Braithwaite’s Arcadian Princess; Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, the first edition, in 
ten books; a Book of Husbandry, a Pro- 
phetical Almanack — that of Montelion; 
and, I suppose, if we only knew, the 
book for which they paid the ‘ gentle- 
man” three pounds ten shillings. What 
was that book? What was that priceless 
book? How shall we find out the book 
for which a private gentleman, not too 
rich, was willing to give seventy shil- 
lings? It is only seventeen years since 
the Commonwealth; they are Puritans 
still; their talk turns every day on godly 
matters; they discuss texts and the doce- 
trine of predestination; the clamor and 
the scandal of the court hardly so much 
as reach their ears. As we gaze the 
clouds roll over; they are gone. Oh, 
world of change and fleeting shows! 
Where do they go, the flying shadows, 
the ghosts, the groups and pictures of the 
men and women that flit before our eyes 
when we raise the wizard’s wand and 
conjure up the spirits of the past? 
Whence do they come? Whither do 
they go? 
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Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 

Steal from his figure and no pace perceived.” 

'O softly day dies into night and melts 
Ss into morning that the greeting of 
Happy New- Year brings no conscious 
pang. The very words New-Year’s day 
carry music with them, and despite our- 
selves there is a buoyancy even in the 
salutation that announces the certain 
lapse of time. 
fellow, and leaves such softness and 
warmth in the air, that it is long before 
we observe that he is gone. We are still 


Youth is so charming a 


conscious of his presence, and did any- 
body remark the moment of his disap- 
pearance ¢ 

He is too courteous to give pain, and 
knowing that some of us would gladly 
detain him and prolong his visit under 
any pretence, he takes French leave, and 
steals away wiile yet we are compliment- 
ing him. It is said that the tenderer sex 
is more unwilling to see him go, and that 
they are very loath to confess that he is 
really gone. He could not treat so cru- 
elly such fond constancy as theirs. Youth 
gone? Impossible! It would be the go- 
ing of life. 

It is said that this fascinating visitor is 
sometimes known to linger with some 
fair damsel of whose companions he has 
long ago taken leave. Her cheeks seem 
still as full of roses; the lustrous sheen 
of her hair is all undimmed. Hebe had 
gladly owned that rounded form, and 
Atalanta’s step was not more swift and 
light. Why should he fly? No wonder 
fascinated Youth delays and smiles and 
lingers yet, and looking at her comrades 
the farewell he is too courteous to speak, 
still basks unmoved in that presence of 
unchanging dawn. 

Youth is fairly enchanted, and cannot 
escape. But while the wonder grows, it 
is whispered that it is not Youth that tar- 
ries, but only a ghost, an apparition, a 
simulacrum of Youth. Youth, it is coldly 
said, has fled for many a year, and is long 
since out of sight. Is it then a Franken- 
stein, a monster? Is it a magic spell, a 
giamour upon our eyes, so that we are 
not seeing Youth, as we supposed, but the 
work of a necromancer? Yet if this be 
not Youth, what is it? These roses, this 
glossy hair, this form as of the sea-born 
Venus, are they shadows, unrealities ? 
Vor. I. XXXIV.—No. 500.—31 
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“What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mist of the years, 
Itself but a mist like these ?” 


As we ask the question in the pleasant 
holiday season, the Lord of Misrule insists 
that it was not Youth that we saw, but a 
vivid counterfeit. ‘‘I have seen,” said 
his lordship, *‘ a young buck of the streets 

at least he seemed such—withdraw into 
his chamber, and remove his hair, unlace 
his corsets, take out his teeth, take off the 
calves of his legs, wipe off his cheeks, and 
of all that smiling, jaunty, gay figure, 
only a bent, shrivelled, haggard old man 
remained. All that glisters is not gold. 
All that seems so is not youth.” 

The moral of his lordship’s remarks 
was plainly this, that the Youth whom we 
saw fondly lingering about that hair and 
cheek and form was not Youth, but a 
phantom, and that the hair and the cheeks 
and the form were phantoms also. But 
he is so charming a guest, who would not 
forgive the little arts that seek to hold 
him longer? If only stopping the clock 
would stay the foot of Time! If only a 
muslin rose tied to the bush would hold 
June beyond the dog-days! 

It is hard to believe the story that is 
told of so blithe a gallant that when he 
goes he is very sure to take something 
with him. To take himself would be loss 
enough, but rather than despoil us further, 
surely he might leave some compensation. 
It is a pretty story that when the pagans 
saw the nimble god with the caduceus 
hastening upon his errands they ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There goes Youth.” So much 
of Mercury is there in Youth, ‘‘ Mercury, 
the god of conveyors.” It is undeniable 
that when Youth goes something goes 
with him, and it is always of the finer 
treasure. Like the Spanish knight of the 
road who took only diamonds and gold, 
so the airy ravisher condescends only to 
the costliest prize. 

Hope, gayety, anticipation, gentle op- 
timism, eager confidence—these are the 
pearls that he sequesters. The spring of 
the step, the bloom of the cheek, the 
sparkle of the eye, the nameless airy grace 
and mien—the arrant rogue lays hand 
upon them all, and our choicest possessions 
he appropriates as gently as the summer 
wind detaches the blossoms from the tree. 
His departure bewitches the very mirror 
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which shows us our daily portrait, and 
we find ourselves murmuring with Wych- 
erley, when he saw the portrait of the 
man he had been, Quantum mutatus ! 

But as Robin Hood left to the fair lady 
upon the road a shawl, and a staff to the 
pilgrim, soYouth, the gay marauder, leaves 
us in his flight some token of his grace. 
If he takes, he gives. If the year bereaves 
us of July and the perfervid days, it gives 
us the soft warmth and ripened richness 
of the Indian summer. If the profuse 
and fragrant splendor of the blossom 
passes, the fruit remains. A_ kindlier 
spirit, mellower judgment, greater mod- 
esty, charity, patience, sympathy—these 
are left by the visitor of the flying feet, 
as the gifts of Christmas are left by the 
bearded traveller of the snowy roofs drawn 
by his tireless coursers. 

So of Youth, always on the wing, it is 
true, as of the good man, that his right 
hand knoweth not what his left hand 
doth. If his touch, pure and noiseless as 
the frost, lifts the brown tress and lays it 
down again gray, it is upon a wiser head. 
If the approaching hand quickens the 
blood to fever, the hand withdrawing 
soothes it to a tempered coolness. Every 
time that the greeting is uttered, Happy 
New-Year! Youth takes himself a little 
farther away. But not altogether, for in 
his place he leaves a blessing, and the 
most precious benediction of all is the 
consciousness that from one stronghold 
he cannot withdraw. No storm of time, 
no besieging years, can dislodge him from 
it. In the heart Youth is secure, and de- 
fies the batteries of a hundred winters. 


IF the citizens of New York who sub- 
scribed to erect a statue of Tweed had 
been asked to give as much for a statue 
of John Jay, probably they would have 
declined. It is a curious list of names, 
that of the subscribers to the Tweed statue, 
and together with the proposal itself, it 
is one of the two striking illustrations 
that remain of the subjugation of the 
city by the famous ring. The other is 
the list of those who sent wedding gifts 
at the marriage of Tweed’s daughter. 
The gifts were not tokens of affection or 
regard for the bride. She was not 
known to most of those who sent them. 
To the givers she was merely a Princess 
Royal, the daughter of the King. The 
gifts were tributes of fealty from vassals 
to their chief, costly intercessions for his 
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favor, propitiations of a supreme powe1 
The rule of old Peter Stuyvesant was no 
so absolute. 

It was not love or respect, it was fea 
and flattery only that filled that sham. 
ful list of names, and conspired to com 
memorate a public thief with the honors 
paid to Washington and due to Jay 
Tweed was the dispenser of place, and 
some man wanted the wages of an office 
or some judge wished to retain his seat, 
or some editor wished advertisements for 
his paper, or some sycophant wished to 
be known as obsequious to the great 
man, or some citizen who had differed 
from him, startled by his own daring 
sought to placate the Sultan, lord of thi 
bowstring. Of what protean selfishness 
the statue of Tweed would have been thie 
monument, of what sorry debasement, of 
what a mean and sordid spirit! 

It is not easy to find anybody now 
who has a good word for Tweed. But 
look at that list of subscribers and givers 
at the wedding! Where are they? They 
are not all dead. Have they gone to 
Africa? Are they hiding in Canada? 
If Tweed should come again, would he 
see any of them? When Napoleon, re 
turning from Elba, landed in France, the 
papers roared angrily, ‘‘ L’infdme has 
landed at Fréjus.” <A few days later 
they announced, obsequiously, ** The Em 
peror has arrived in his capital.” Mar 
shal Ney went out hot to capture him, 
but returned to Paris the soldier of Na 
poleon. About thirty years ago it was a 
very general opinion that Garrison ought 
to be hung with Yancey—the abolitionist 
with the fire-eater. But it is difficult to 
day to find anybody who was not an ori 
ginal antislavery man. If Tweed should 
come again his name would not be 
Tweed, and his methods would be differ 
ent, but there would be enough to sub 
scribe to erect his statue. 

There are those who, taking the Tweed 
view of politics, wonder how he happened 
to fail so completely. They are per- 
suaded that men are selfish, that they 
will do anything for money, and that 
moral principle and public spirit and in- 
tegrity and honor are only names of 
counters in a game, and they think that 
a man is a fool who plays the game 
without regard to the conditions. The doc- 
trine that there is properly no morality or 
immorality in art or politics, one being an 
imaginative reproduction of nature, and 
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the other a system of expedients, ends very 
easily in the maxim, all’s fair in love and 
at the custom-house. Whether theoret- 
ically there be any moral character in 
pure politics is an airy speculation for 
the casuists and schoolmen of political 
science. But while the career of Parnell 
is one of the pathetic tragedies of modern 
politieal history, it is hardly deniable 
that practically nothing affects politics 
more radically than the moral sentiment. 
lo dismiss it, therefore, from considera- 
tion is a capital blunder. 

The assumption by those who scorn 
principle in politics and make them a 
mere trade that they are distinctively 
practical politicians is as baseless as it is 
arrogant. <A sailor is not a practical sea- 
man because he discards the laws of nav- 
igation and trusts to what he calls his 
mother-wit. Mother-wit may teach him 
when he strikes a rock that it is a rock 
on which he goes to pieces, but that is 
not seamanship. The contributors to the 
statue of Tweed probably would not erect 
a statue of John Jay, and they wonder 
how Tweed failed. Do they wonder how 
Jay succeeded ? 

He was a gentleman in the noblest 
sense, a perfectly upright man, who dis- 
dained indirection as heartily as Tweed 
despised principle; a foremost figure in 
polities during the whole Revolutionary 
epoch and afterwards, and among the 
most illustrious group of American states- 
men. He left aspotless name to be hon- 
ored while America is a nation. Was he 
less practical than Tweed? What is a 
peactical politician? If a man who per- 
forms the highest and most admirable 
public service, who passes from one great 
office to another, who is honored with 
the best and remembered with the great- 
est, whose name among all names _ be- 
comes a synonyme of public and political 
rectitude—if this man be not a practical 
politician in the truest sense, was Tweed ? 

Charles Wesley would not let the devil 
have all the good tunes. Why should 
intelligent gentlemen let the rascals as- 
sume their own superior sagacity ? Tweed 
and his ring were a gang of what are call- 
ed peculiarly practical politicians. But 
they were more practical than Jay only 
as Jonathan Wild was more practical 
than George Washington, or Dick Turpin 
than John Howard. Corruption is no 
more practical than fair dealing. The 
Tweed ring was the most powerful body 
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of public robbers ever organized in the 
country. But it was broken, and its frag 
ments were scattered impotent about the 
world. Are they practical men whose 
conduct exiles them from their country 
and from common respect, and makes 
their names bywords? Was Benedict 
Arnold also a practical man ? 

There is no greater fallacy than that 
of the superior practical character of ras- 
cality. Often, indeed, it gains a tempo- 
rary advantage. Honesty is often drowsy 
and very lazy; but when it awakes and 
stirs, it is the most practical of all forces. 
Among the pure drops of wisdom that 
fall in proverbs from the accumulated 
experience of ages, none is purer than 
that honesty is the best policy. You call 
it a mean motive of conduct; but it is no 
meaner an appeal than that of the famil- 
iar Christian exhortation, Be good and 
you will be happy. It is primarily not 
a rule or a motive; it is the simple state- 
ment of a truth, and Tweed illustrates it 
as plainly as John Jay. 

Meanwhile the statues that we raise 
and subscribe to raise are not only figures 
of other men, they are monuments of our- 
selves. That famous certificate to the 
honest financial management of the ring 
is an inevitable memorial of those who 
signed it. 


BURKE, in one of his stately sentences, 
describes the English Church as lifting 
its mitred front in court and Parliament. 
The suggestion is of a dignified and deco- 
rous institution, and the figure strikes the 
imagination because it is harmonious with 
the universal impression of that ecclesias- 
tical body. The prelate who chided en- 
thusiasm, and the spirit of Canon Sydney 
Smith’s treatment of Methodism and 
Methodists in the Edinburgh Review, ex- 
press the popular fancy of the staid, dis 
creet ‘‘establishment,” as the national 
Church in England is not inaptly called. 
**It does not become us, perhaps,” says 
the Dean of Cloisterham, in Edwin Drood, 
‘‘ to be partisans—not partisans. We cler- 
gy keep our hearts warm and our heads 
cool, and we hold a judicious middle 
course,” 

Would anybody seriously prefer an in- 
judicious extreme course? Certainly not. 
And is it, perhaps, because of this feeling 
that no clergyman of that connection in 
this country until now has been the ob- 
ject of such an ardent popularity as that 
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of Beecher, or, in earlier days, Summer- 
field, or, still earlier, Whitfield? There 
have been noble and saintly men within 
that fold, accomplished scholars, and em- 
inent 3ut perhaps there has 
been no personality among them all in 
which the newspapers and their promis- 
cuous readers were so interested as in 
that of Phillips Brooks. Was the whole 
country ever before so intent upon the 
choice of a bishop that the papers com- 
mented upon the progress of the action 
of standing committees and the prospects 
of the result, as in a political campaign ? 
Does the general public mind take note 
of ecclesiastical politics, and mark intelli- 
gently the fluctuating fortunes of High 
and Low Church? But there was an ex- 
pression akin to exultation when the elec- 
tion was finally announced—an exulta- 
tion wholly without denominational sym- 
pathy or ecclesiastical knowledge. 

This was a striking fact in a suggestive 
Bishop Brooks is not 
a theological polemic, nor in any sense a 
sensational preacher, and he is a faithful 
adherent of his own religious communion. 
But no clergyman in the country is better 
known, or attracts a larger multitude, or 


divines. 


ecclesiastical year. 


inspires more enthusiasm and respect. It 
is not the popular feeling which some- 
times attends a ‘‘ revivalist,” or a preach- 
er who excites uneducated crowds by 
emotional appeals op grotesque platform 


gymnastics. It is popular confidence in 
character, admiration for influence de- 
voted to the loftiest ends, and a profound 
sense of the preacher's untiring human 
sympathy with those whom he would help. 

His consecration as bishop, therefore, 
was not a mere ecclesiastical spectacle. 
The ceremonies and the robes were as 
subordinate as the military uniform and 
parade when Washington took command 
of the army. Yet no elaborate form of 
the kind was ever more real and vital; 
and when Bishop Potter in his sermon 
said of the new bishop, and in words 
glowing with feeling, what everybody 
felt to be true, the great concourse would 
have applauded except for a sense of pro- 
priety. But a heart-felt amen may be as 
solemnly expressed by spontaneous ap- 
plause as by the spoken word. That feel- 
ing of the vast audience, that deep con- 
sciousness of rectitude of purpose, and of 
the all-embracing sympathy which makes 
a man a minister of God—this was the 
true consecration of which the laying on 
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of hands was but the symbol. That was 
the moment for the Gloria in excelsis tv 
have pealed over the congregation, ey 
pressing what words alone cannot con 
vey. That was the feeling which mad 
the mitred front glow with life and ho). 
and consolation as the priest was anoin| 
ed by the spirit of love and trust to ly 
‘the shepherd and bishop of your souls 
It was a memorable event, none exact} 
like it in the annals of that communion 
a catholic incident which demonstrated 
the superficiality of mere sectarianism 
and denominational difference. The sta| 
wart champion of his faith who does not 
think his own drum ecclesiastic to lx 
the only instrument in the orchestra, be 
comes the bishop of a wider than his titu 
lar diocese, a bishop in partibus of God 
fearing and men-loving fellow-pilgrims. 


IT is some dozen years or more ago that 
the Easy Chair heard Mr. Parnell at the 
Madison Square Garden, in New York. 
He had just arrived in the country to 
raise money for the work of the League, 
and he spoke for the first time. It was 
Sunday evening, and the great space was 
of course, only partly filled. There wer 
seats upon the platform and in the gal 
lery, but not upon the floor, and therefore. 
although the audience was very large, it 
did not occupy all the room. It was an 
Irish audience and eagerly sensitive, ready 
to respond to every passionate appeal like 
tinder to a spark, and under the circum 
stances it was only fair to expect a scene 
of tumultuous enthusiasm. The tradi 
tions of Flood and Grattan, of Curran 
and O'Connell, the legendary fervor of 
the Irish temperament and the fire of 
Irish oratory, foretold extraordinary ex 
citement and a most interesting evening. 

As the Easy Chair entered, the orator 
had already begun. He stood upon the 
platform, on which sat many of the chief 
Irish citizens of this community, and a 
crowd was massed around it. A man of 
a slight figure, and the Easy Chair would 
say dark hair and complexion if the 
speaker were not now described as fair; in 
any case an American, not an Irish fig 
ure; standing erect and talking quietly 
colloquially, indeed — without apparent 
emotion, without rhetoric or passion, so 
that the Irish audience seemed at a loss 
for occasion to explode. It improved ev- 
ery allusion, however, and every sugges- 
tive name, although carelessly or episodi- 












cally mentioned, to burst into an uproar 
of acclamation, and the only unexcited 
and tranquil person on or around the 
platform was the orator himself. 

~ He had an air of cold and rather dis 
dainful mastery, the air of a leader who 
knew his power, and who intended to use it, 
but who did not much respect those whom 
he controlled. His speech was a narra- 
tive of details, descriptions of incidents of 
wrongs and suffering, and a plain state- 
ment of the remedies proposed and the 
nature of the organization to secure the 
remedy. There was great bitterness of 
comment and criticism, and the tone of 
defiant hostility to England which is the 
natural tradition of Irish political oratory. 
So great a wrong, seen by an ardent 
national imagination, and so long the 
theme of song and story and exciting 
legend, is an exhaustless and overflowing 
spring of eloquence upon which genera- 
tions have drawn. 

But Parnell was not eloquent. The 
same disdain, perhaps, withheld him from 
that usual and easy victory of the Irish 
speaker. Generations of eloquence and 
song had ended in the apparent extinction 
of Irish nationality—a nationality sur 
viving only in sentiment. The man at 
whom perhaps the crowd somewhat won- 
dered, who commanded without inspiring 
them, did not mean to echo the old ap- 
peal only, nor only to stir the old passion. 
He meant to force the attention and ac- 
tion of England by making England feel 
the hand of an Irish balance of Parlia- 
mentary power. There was nothing in 
that impassive figure and restrained speech 
which recalled the historical Irish leader. 
The pathetic power of Grattan, the fire of 
Curran, the magnetic humor and shrewd- 
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I, 

LITTLE more, and ‘*The Common 
{\ Man,” which seems to us the best in 
An Idyl of the Sun and other Poems, 
would have been a very fine poem. As 
it is, it comes near saying surpassingly 
well what we all feel to be the truth about 
the superiority of the general humanity 
over any other expression of human su- 
periority. There is a strong rise of ima- 
gination in it that lifts the thought to the 
command of those wider prospects where 
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ness of O'Connell, were all wanting. But 
the sagacity, ability, and courage which 
could achieve the result that they all 
desired were the endowment of the lead- 
er who was then taking supreme com- 
mand of the cause which, just as he was 
bringing to triumph, his own incredible 
personal folly betrayed. 

But his fidelity to his cause never fal- 
tered, nor was there any failure in his 
extraordinary parliamentary ability. It 
was his inability to comprehend the po 
litical power of a moral sentiment which 
took from him the greatest renown of 
any Irish leader. It will be his fame 
that he showed the way to the result, and 
on that roll of famous Irishmen who are 
among the most romantic and picturesque 
historic figures, the name of Parnell will 
be written high. Among his lieutenants, 
as among Napoleon’s, there is none to 
take his place. Yet it is the final sign 
of his remarkable ability that he has 
probably carried the cause so far forward 
that by its own momentum it will move 
to completion. 

Parnell made the fate of Ireland an 
English question, and Englishmen will 
now probably settle it much as he desired. 
The result will be apparently delayed by 
that worst foe of Ireland, the fierce con- 
tentions of Irishmen. Quarrelling Irish- 
men constantly force the question upon 
the English mind whether such a people 
is vet ready for the satisfaction of its own 
demands. Self-government is excellent, 
but would Jefferson himself, the most op- 
timistic of Democrats, insist that the Zulus 
could flourish peacefully under a consti- 
tutional system? Ireland, indeed, is not 
Zululand, but certainly there are degrees 
of political civilization. 


Study. 


heaven and earth are always seen meet 
ing; and there is here and there some 
phrasing that gives the pleasure one finds 
in artistic mastery. 


“His strength is as the braces of the sky,” 


is a good line, with a biblical largeness of 
stroke; and the suggestion of repose and 
the sufficiency of life’s simple means to 
life’s simple needs could hardly have 
been better made than in such terms as 
these: 
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“Not from rare moments’ tenuous chalices, 
Flame-filled and flashing with infinities, 
But from a cumbrous cup of common clay, 
Drinks he the lasting jovs of his long day 


‘He has long leisure, yet he wastes no time; 
He waxes old, but still enjoys his prime; 

And what another in despair has sought, 

He finds, at last, without one troublous thought 
‘Behold! he daily does the world’s wide will, 
Makes what is good, and masters what is ill; 
And when the race has reached its earthly span, 
The common shall appear the perfect man.” 


It would be hard to say just how this 
real poem fails of being a really great 
poem; but somehow it does, while it fails 
so little that it seems asif the artist might 
take it again into his mind, and give it 
back to us wrought to the completeness 
of form and texture we long to have it 
wear. 

In the same volume ‘‘The 
which prolongs and deepens something 
of the same strain of thought, is lacking 
in much the same indefinable way; but 
there is enough promise in it and in most 
of the pieces in the book to make us wish 
to hear again from Mr. Orrin Cedesman 
Stevens when his touch is a little firmer 
and his patience a little finer. 


Laggard,” 


II 
We might say this, or something like 
it, of Mr. Meredith Nelson, the author of 
Short Flights; though we are afraid we 
« o 

could give less reason for saying it, un- 
less the fine implications of this poem, the 
first and best in his book, are enough: 
‘Seasons that pass me by in varied mood, 

As on the impressionable land you leave a trace, 

Moulding sometimes a delicate flower’s sweet face, 
Touching again with green the sombre wood, 
Or drawing all beneath a sunny hood,— 

Am I not worthy as they to have a place 

In your remembrance? Am I made too base 
To know what weed and thorn have understood? 
Fair vernal time, I need your quickening 

Even as the sleeping earth! O Summer heat, 

Make flowers and fruit in me that I may bring 
Full hands to Autumn when above me beat 
The serious winds; and, Winter, make me strong 

Like the glad music of your battle song!” 


Ill, 

There is a want of carefulness or tech- 
nique in both these poets, which is rather 
surprising, in the presence of their ex- 
cellence in other things. This is true, 
too, of the verse of Mr. William Wil- 
fred Campbell, who has printed a vol- 
ume of Lake Lyrics and other Poems, 
and true in about the same degree. But 
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we find in him also traits of imaginative 
thougltfulness, and a freshness of fancy 
which make us indifferent—perhaps tov 
indifferent—to the blemishes we cannot 
deny in his workmanship. He is at | 
best, we think, in the poem of ** Lazarus 
where the old parable is transtfigured 
the light of modern altruism, and the uw: 
ty of all humanity, which is intimated 
in ‘*The Common Man,” is affirmed i 
the conception of a heaven that pities he!| 
a redemption that is not bliss as long as 
perdition endures. But the teeth are set 
on edge by the elision of the indefinit 
article in passages that stir and kindle 
the mind and move the heart. 


“*Q Father Abram, I can never rest, 
Here in thy bosom in the whitest heaven, 
Where love blooms on through days without 
an even, 
For up through all the paradises seven 
There comes a ery from some fierce anguislied 
breast. 


“*T hear it erying through the heavenly night, 
When curvéd, hung in space, the 
moons 
Lean planetward, and infinite space attunes 
Itself to silence; as from drear gray dunes 
A cry is heard along the shuddering light, 


million 
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‘Of wild dusk-bird, a sad, heart-eurdling ery, 
So comes to me that call from out hell’s 
coasts. 
There is no heaven, with all its shining hosts, 
There is no heaven, until that hell doth die.’ 


“So spoke the soul of Lazarus,and from thenc 


“ Hellward he moved, like radiant star shot out 
From heaven’s blue with rain of gold at even, 
When Orion’s train and that mysterious seven 
Move on in mystic range from heaven to 

heaven, 
Hellward he sank, followed by radiant rout. 


“Tis ages now long gone since he went out, 
Christ - urged, love - driven, across the jasper 
walls, 
But hellward still he ever floats and falls, 
And ever nearer come those anguished calls; 
And far behind he hears a glorious shout.” 


ry. 

As one writes of these little volumes 
of verse certain threads of association, too 
filmily impalpable, perhaps, to be made 
evident to the reader at second hand, con- 
nect them with one another. It is possi 
bly a sense of the modern enlargement of 
the allegory in the one case and in the 
other that carries us from Mr. Campbell's 
‘‘Lazarus” to Mr. Denton J. Snider's 
‘‘Homer in Chios.” In very passable 
English hexameters, this young poet fan- 
cies the ‘‘ Ionian father of the rest,” sur- 




























ounded in his wise and happy age by 
pupils from all Greece, and pilgrims from 
he barbaric world, who study to transmit 

is art and to carry the Hellenic light to 
listant times and lands. Into this liberal 
scheme it is easy for Hesiod, Sappho, and 
David to fit, and the effect is by no means 
so grotesque as the bare statement of it 
vould suggest. In fact, one cannot re- 
gvard such an attempt without respect, 
which is also a hope for its author's 
efforts in the future. 

. 

The future of Mr. J. P. Irvine's efforts, 
aus we infer from the title, The Green Leaf 
and the Gray, which he has given his 
book of verse, is less to be taken into the 
account in making up one’s mind about 
him. There is great inequality in his per- 
formance, and some offences which it is 
not easy to forgive, and yet two or tliree 
of the descriptive pieces are as good land- 
scape art in the modern sort as we could 
well find. The best of these are ‘‘Sum- 
mer Drought,” ‘‘Indian Summer,” and 
‘‘November;” and here is a poem which 
seems to us very graphic, and which we 
take to be autobiographic : 















THE HALT 
The day was lost, and we were sent 
In haste to guard the baggage train, 
Aid all the night, through gloom and rain, 
Across a land of ruin went. 







But halting once, and only then 
We turned aside to let the corps 
Of ambulances pass before, 

That hauled a thousand wounded men. 



















And leaning, drowsy and oppressed, 
Upon my gun, I wondered where 
The comrade was I helped to bear 

Slow rearward, wounded in the breast. 

When lo! I heard a fainting ery, 

As wheels drew near and stopped aside: 
“The man in here with me has died; 

Oh, lift him out, or I shall die!” 

“All right,” the one-armed driver said; 
“The horse can hardly pull the load. 
We leave them all along the road; 

It does no good to haul the dead!” 

And so we turned by lantern light, 
And laid him in a gloom of pines, 
When came an order down the lines: 

“Push on, and halt no more to-night!” 


VL. 

All or nearly all of these books bear to 
the experienced eye the sad evidences 
of having been published by or for the 
authors; and the reader must not infer 
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a pecuniary boom in poetry from their 
appearance. But they are interesting for 
another reason, and they bear witness to 
the truth of the Study’s theory that in 
‘this fair land,” as the politicians call it, 
there is properly no literary centre. Mr. 
Irvine’s book comes from Kirkwood, Ili- 
nois; Mr. Snider's from St. Louis; Mr. 
Campbell's from New Brunswick; Mr. 
Nelson's from Indianapolis; Mr. Stevens's 
from central New York. We have. be- 
sides, a volume from Mr. James Whit 
comb Riley, of Indianapolis, whom all 
the world now knows, and another from 
Mr. Madison Cawein, of Louisville, whose 
quality we have already tried to acquaint 
our readers with; and from all these ap 
pearances one might argue that the cen- 
tre of poetry, if we have any, was now, 
like the centre of population, far beyond 
the Alleghanies. With this active West- 
ern competition, literature, like agricul- 
ture, may become an effete industry at 
the East, and we may yet hear of the 
abandoned studies of New England, as 
we now hear of the abandoned farms. 
The poets of the older sections in another 
generation may leave their haunts in 
charge of the State, and we shall perhaps 
have the commonwealth of Massachusetts 
advertising them by counties and town- 
ships, with full descriptions of each and 
the price annexed. 

It has not quite come to this yet; but 
the Western pressure is very great, and 
unless something is done to bring up the 
worn-out fields of thought at the East by 
the lavish use of fertilizers, or a new sys- 
tem of cultivation, the future is sure to be 
anxiously awaited there. Perhaps the ap- 
plication of electricity, or the use of hot- 
water pipes, as in the new horticulture in 
France, may be found beneficial. But, 
after all, the Western product will have 
iis own flavor; and no watering-pot pro- 
cess will give us the color and perfume of 
Mr. Riley’s Old-fashioned Roses, grown 
in the open air, and fanned by the breath 
of the prairies. 

His volume bears a London imprint, 
and decidedly has not been published by 
or for the author, whose gentle fame 
commands a public on both sides of the 
sea. The sweetness that lies at tle heart 
of these old-fashioned roses, and of all 
those wilding growths which their au- 
thor calls his ‘* Hoosier dialect” poems, 
is a very genuine and tender love of the 
simplicity and humility of the past. The 
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poet has divined, what Tolstoi has thought 
strenuously out: that the real happiness, 
the unmistakable bliss of each man’s life 
is something that lurks far back in the 
memory of his childish innocence; and it 
is to the sense of this that he makes his 
touching appeal. The earlier conditions 
of our national life, before our craze for 
wealth began, and the millionaire had 
not yet become the American ideal, in- 
spire his retrospective longing, and it is 
the memory of the childhood of a people 
which he appeals to, as well. Of course 
man cannot live by remembrance alone; 
but in waking again and again the note 
that sounds through all his verse, the 
poet performs a noble office in a vulgar, 
noisy, and sordid time; and we cannot 
hearken ever so little to him without be- 
ing refreshed and strengtliened. 


VIL. 

The direction of Mr. Cawein’s poetry is 
less definite, but its range is wider. Here 
is the impassioned endeavor of art striv- 
ing to include and express for beauty’s 
sake; and achieving effects which, if too 
often only effects, are such successes as 
are deigned only to the very poet. There 
are bits of painting, strains of music in 
Days and Dreams that make the heart 
glow and throb, almost at the same mo- 
ment that the reason censures the poet 
for his abandon to the delight of much 
mere beautiful wording, the ecstasy of 
a really marvellous decorative feeling. 
Passages of his new volume exceed any 
others in lustre and color of phrase, but 
no single piece that seems to us so good 
as some in his former books. 


‘Now Time grants night the more and day tlhe 
less ; 

The grav decides; and brown 

Dim golds and reds in dulling greens express 
Themselves, and broaden as the year goes down. 
Sadder the croft where, thrusting gray and high 
Their balls of seed the hoary onions die, 
Where, Falstaff-like, buff-bellied pumpkins lie; 
Deeper each wilderness ; 

Sadder the blue of hills that lounge along 
The lonesome west; sadder the song 
Of the wild red-bird in the leafage 
Deeper and dreamier, ave, 

Than woods or waters leans the languid sky 
Above live orchards where the cider-press 
Drips and the russets mellow.” 


yellow ; 


VIL. 


A genuine and delicate gift seems to be 
that of Miss Gertrude Hall, whose Boston 
book of Verses comes round by way of 
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London, like Mr. Riley's. The touch is 
light and the sense is fine in the brief 
fancies, as we suppose all these slight 
and graceful poetries will be called by 
folks who pretend to know the differenc: 
between the fancy and the imagination 
Here is something that is perhaps even 
imaginative, and is certainly touching 
and lovely: 


IN THE ART MUSEUM. 
He stands where the white light showers 
In his wonted, high recess; 
The dust has woven a soft veil 
Over his comeliness. 
Beneath the massive eyebrows 
And lids that never beat, 
The same glance floats forever, 
So sad, and solemn sweet. 


The same peace seals forever 
The full lips finely curled. 
I’m come to this, his dwelling, 
To bring him news of the world: 


‘*Once more the Spring hath mantled 
With green the lasting hills,— 
Hast thou no faint remembrance 
Of daisies and daffodils ? 


‘*Their stems will lengthen sunward, 
As when thou wast of us. 
My heart swells with its sorrow 
For thee, Antinous.” 


IX. 

The name, and perhaps something in 
the feeling here, beckons our indolent 
course to A Garden of Hellas, where the 
immortal flowers of Greek epigram have 
bloomed anew in English verse, at the 
breath of an American poet. Those who 
know Mrs. Lilla Cabot Perry’s work in 
her own volume of poems, The Heart 
of the Weed, will allow that few writers 
could bring a finer or deeper sense of 
beauty to her present task than she; for 
that book, which still awaits its full recog 
nition, had qualities of feeling and think 
ing as rare in recent verse as its strenu 
ousness of expression. Those who know 
her version of Tourguénief's Prose Poems 
will have been prepared for the artistic 
conscience of this group of translations 
from the Anthology, where she has aimed 
to give some sense of the qualities of 
that most wonderful collection of antique 
literature, and some notion of its range 
and variety besides. The pieces chosen 
are ninety in number, and they represent 
fifty-eight different poets. The modern 
sentiment of most of these epigrams is 
best imparted in our familiar rhythms, 
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and the translator has judged wisely in 
employing English metres rather than 
adhering to forms that would have been 
false to the spirit of the origifal in our 
tongue. There is, in fact, nothing more 
striking in the poems of the Anthology 
than their modernity; so that an epigram 
from Meleager might well seem a bit of 
society verse from some poet of our own 
day, or at the furthest from some airy 
trifler of the first Charles’s time. Dobson 
might have written this one, or Herrick: 


“Tell her this, Dorcas! Tell her once again; 
A third time, Dorcas, tell her everything. 
Run, don’t delay, fly! Wait a minute, wait 
A moment longer, Dorcas! Whither haste 
sefore the whole thou knowest? Add only this 
To what I said before—but trifle not. 
Say, only say—no, Dorcas, tell ler all. 
Why should I send you, Dorcas? for with you 
I go myself! My message I precede.” 


Perhaps a good half of the pieces here 
are more or less love-poems; of the rest, 
the most have to do with death, which, 
after love, is the thing that the minor 
poets like best to talk about. Of many 
epitaphs, one of the subtlest is this by 
Paul the Silentiary: 

‘My name—why tell it? Country—matters not. 
From famous blood—what if from poor thou 
came ? 

Of honorable 
what? 

Here | lie now. 


life—hadst thou been bad, then 


Who says this, and to whom?” 


Certain of the slighter elegiacs mourn 
dead partridges, or crickets and locusts; 
and the seasons duly share the poets’ 
songs with the landscape. But the themes 
are not many; the same note is struck 
again and again; it is the divine temper- 
ance, the implicit as well as the explicit 
beauty that pleases. To these character- 
istics, which we all understand to be 
most Greek, the sweet, elect English of 
the translator is as faithful as it is to 
the universal meaning of the epigrams. 
They are really imparted to us; they are 
fairly naturalized in our speech; and 
it is a garden of Hellas, indeed, but 
on our own ground. The flowers are 
Greek, but they blow in English air un- 
der an American sky, and many of them 
we find as familiarly dear in scent and 
color as Mr. Riley's old-fashioned roses 
themselves. The world itself is new to 
every generation; and under the hoary 
ashes of antiquity the latest of the mod- 
erns feels the appeal of a kindred life 
that once was. 


STUDY. 


xX 
“High noon, 
And from the purple-veiléd hills 
To where Rome lies in azure mist, 
Scarce any breath of wind 
Upon this vast and solitary waste, 
These leagues of sunscorch’d grass 
Where i’ the dawn the scrambling goats maintain 
A hardy feast, 
And where, when the warm yellow moonlight 
floods the flats, 
Gaunt laggard sheep browse spectrally for hours, 
While not less gaunt and spectral shepherds 
stand 
Brooding, or with hollow vacant eyes 
Stare down the long perspective of the dusk. 
Now not a breath: 
No sound; 
No living thing, 
Save where the beetle jars his crackling shards, 
Or where the hoarse cicala fills 
The heavy heated hour with palpitant whirr. 
Yet hark! 
Comes not a low deep whisper from the ground, 
A sigh as though the immemorial past 
Breathed here a long, slow breath ? 
Lost nations sleep below; an empire here 
Is dust; and deeper, deeper still, 
Dim shadowy peoples are the mould that warms 
The roots of every flower that blooms and blows.” 


These lines, so pure and clear, are from 
a little volume of English verse printed 
for Mr. William Sharp at Rome, and 
called Sospiri di Roma. We have had 
our misgivings of Mr. Sharp before now; 
but it seems to us that in the thirty three 
or four bits of musical rhythm here, 
he has gone far to free himself from 
his past, and to become one of the im- 
portant poets of the future. The pieces 
are for the most part landscape work, or 
studies in color, where the figure is used 
decoratively ; but the observation is close 
and true, the aspects of earth and air ac- 
eurately caught, and the prevailing excel- 
lence of the performance is so great that 
we easily forgive the artist some mo- 
ments of absent-mindedness in which he 
hands us his palette instead of giving us 
a picture. 

XI. 


It would be well, we suppose, if at some 
such point as this we could put on the 
prophet, and read the future in the signs 
of poetical life present in all this verse. 
3ut that is a function which we have al- 
ways rather shrunk from, and we should 
not be willing even to generalize very 


boldly now. The reader, however, can 
do this for himself, and if he has a mind 
for prophecy, he can expect almost any- 
thing he likes from poets who have each 
given distinct promise. It is always pos- 
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sible that we are on the point of encoun- 
tering a very great poet like those of the 
past; but if none such is on the way to 
us, it is certainly charming and refresh- 
ing to meet these young and earnest and 
conscientious artists, so finely in tune 
with their time and place. Never before 
has there been closer affinity between the 
poets and the universal life; never have 
its local expressions been more lovingly 
and faithfully studied. Perhaps in poet- 
ry, as in fiction, we are to have a demo- 
cratic republic of letters, instead of the 
old oligarchy. 

The growth of simplicity, the passion 
for plainness, the impatience of symbols, 
and the desire for the very thing, are in- 
dications of some such eventuality; and 
when we have work like that of the Bel- 
gian, Maurice Maeterlinck, in the drama, 
we may almost believe that the hour of a 
new art has struck. We group him with 
the poets because it seems to us that the 
two little plays of his which Mrs. Mary 
Violé has given us in very unaffected 
English transcend the form of prose, and 
ally themselves in effect with the effect 
of verse. In a kind of elemental direct- 
ness, they are far beyond Ibsen, while 
they deal with no social or individual 
problems, but touch us through our mere 
humanity, not to say mortality, where 
we are not citizens, and scarcely men or 
women, but only Man. One of the pieces 
is called The Intruder, and expresses the 
advent of death in the circle of a fam- 
ily sitting together after the birth of a 
child, while the mother lies in the next 
room. The way in which death is realized 
as something objectively appreciable to 
the nerves, is tremendous; but hardly 
anything less than the quotation of the 
whole brief drama would give the notion 
of its finely graduated climax. 

The other piece is perhaps even more 
horrific. A company of blind people have 
been led from their asylum to a distant 
wood near the wintry sea, by an old 
priest, who suddenly dies and sits silent 


and cold in the midst of their helpless- 
ness. At last the priest’s dog finds them, 
and now they think that they are safe, 
that the dog will lead them back to the 
asylum. But the dog will not leave the 
body. 

XII. 

In Middle Harbor and other Vers: 
chiefly Australian, is a book whose au 
thor has deeply felt the quality of his na 
tive landscape and the local life, and has 
here and there vividly intimated it to thi 
reader. Itisastriking effort, and worthy 
attention; for this poet of far-off scenes 
is writing from his full sense of them, and 
not writing merely at a public strange to 
them. The world appreciably widens in 
the light his poetry casts; here is some 
thing that has a claim upon our know- 
ledge and sympathy which scarcely 
seemed within our horizons before. 


XIII. 

Mr. R. W. Gilder’s Two Worlds and 
other Poems happens to lie at the bottom 
of the fortuitous find of fairy-gold which 
we have been mining. It needs no stamp 
of the assayer to commend it; the metal 
and its purity are known. But it is a 
pleasure to recognize value, if only to 
show that one knows it, and we wish to 
praise certain pieces in the volume be- 
cause, for the moment at least, they have 
made life richer. One of these is ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Meditation”; another, ‘t Non sine 
Dolore.” ‘The Prisoner's Thought” is a 
singularly powerful poem, with sugges- 
tion in it that will not soon leave the 
reader, who again could not part if he 
would with the truth of ‘‘ Great Nature is 
an Army Gay.” These are all strictly a 
poet's contribution to the feeling, the un- 
restful hope, and far-striving thought of 
our day. Atsthetically the book,we think, 
reaches its perfectest expression in the 
peculiarly beautiful poem called ‘‘ Moon- 
light,” where the sense imparted is of an 
image plastically shaped of the moonlight 
itself. 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 

‘ UR Record is closed on the 13th of November.— 

Governors were elected in five States, Novem- 
ber 8d, as follows: In Iowa, Horace Boies, Democrat 
(re-elected); in Maryland, Frank Brown, Democrat ; 
in Massachusetts, William E. Russeli, Democrat (re- 
elected); in New York, Roswell P. Flower, Democrat ; 
in Ohio, William McKinley, Jun., Republican. 


On the 17th of September Francis Hendricks was 
appointed Collector of Customs at New York, to 
succeed J. S. Fassett, resigned. 

The extra session of the Tennessee Legislature, 
called by the Governor for the purpose of consider- 
ing the convict lease system, adjourned on the 21st 
of September without taking any action.—On the 
3lst of October the miners of Briceville and vicin- 
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forming an organized body of nearly 1000 men, 
tered the convict stocka le at that place, and set 
at other mining camps they re 
sed, within ithe next two days, about 300 more 
ral rewards were promptly offered by the Gov- 
for the arrest of the leaders in this 

ent ind for the return of the re leased convicts 
official statement, published November 10th, 
85.000.000 


lt )p jsoners free . 


move- 


wed the public debt of Canada to be & 
1 ¢ msiderable increase over the figures of last 
e Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, Chief See- 

tary for Ireland, was appointed, October 17th, to 

‘ceed the late William Henry Smith as First Lord 

f the Treasury in the British cabinet.—On the 23d 

October William L. Jackson was appointed to 

eceed Mr. Balfour as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

The death of Charles Stewart Parnell, on the 7th 
of October, far from leading to the union of the two 
Irish political factions, seemed to widen the breach 
between them. Great bitterness of feeling was ex- 
hibited, and several riots occurred. At an election 
held in Cork November 7th, to choose Mr. Parnell’s 
suecessor in Parliament, the opposition or McCar- 
thvite candidate received a plurality of votes. 

‘On the 80th of October the French Senate agreed 
to rescind the law prohibiting the importation of 
American pork. A similar action was taken by the 
Italian government a few days earlier. 

During the first week in September festivities 
held throughout Chili in celebration of the 
estoration of peace. The provisional government 
was recognized by the leading European powers.— 
On the 19th of September General Balmaceda, ex- 
President of the republic, who since the triumph 
of the revolutionists had remained in concealment, 
committed suicide at the Argentine Legation in 
Santiago. Elections were held October 22d for 
Presidential electors and members of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, resulting in a complete 
victory for the Liberals.—In Valparaiso, October 
16th, a mob of Chilians killed two of the crew of 
the United States cruiser Baltimore, and seriously 
Thirty-five of the 
were arrested by the police of Valparaiso, and de- 
tained in custody without due cause being shown 
The United States government, upon ascertaining 
the particulars, courteously demanded an explana 
tion or reparation from the Chilian junta. An un- 
favorable and somewhat defiant reply was made to 
this demand, but assurances were given that the af- 
fair was being investigated.—On the 10th of No- 
the revolutionary junta surrendered its 
power to the newly elected Congress, and the cabi- 
net which had been appointed by its authority re- 
signed 

A revolt against the government was attempted 
in Paraguay October 21st, but was promptly quelled, 
and the insurgents driven into the Argentine Re 
public, where they were disarmed. 

Another revolution was inaugurated in Brazil on 
the 4th of November. By proclamation of Presi- 
dent De Fonseca the Congress was dissolved, mar- 
tial law was declared, and a dictatorship established, 
with De Fonseca himself as dictator. This action 
of the chief magistrate, which was supported by the 
army and navy, was said to have been provoked by 
the efforts of the monarchist party in Congress to 
overthrow republican institutions, The national 
capital was declared to be in a state of siege for 
two months, a government censorship over tele- 
graphic despatches was ordered, and it was an- 


were 


injured several others crew 


vember 
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nounced that an election of new representatives to 
Congress would be held. Much dissatisfaction ex- 
isted, especially in the province of Rio Grande do 
su 

Famine prevailed in twenty-one provinces of Rus 
sia. Twenty million rubles was expended by the 
government in buying seed-corn for the pe asants in 
the stricken districts 

Eleven thousand Moliaammedan pilgrims to Mee- 
ea, Arabia, died of cholera during the summer. 


DISASTERS. 


September 16¢h.—Accounts were received of ex- 
tensive floods in the south of Spain. In the prov- 
Toledo and Almeria persons were 
drowned, and great destitution prevailed throughout 
the flooded districts. The damage done to property 
was estimated at $4,000,000,—In a gale off Labra- 
dor three fishing-vessels were wrecked and thirteen 
persons drow ned, 

September 25th.—In a railroad accident near Bur 
gos, Spain, fourteen persons were killed and many 
others injured. 

October 26th.—In a railroad accident near Moi- 
rans,érance, fifteen persons were killed and more 
than fifty others injured.—The British bark Charl- 
wood collided with the steamer Bos‘fon near the Ed- 
dystone Rocks, and immediately foundered. Six 
teen persons were drowned. 

October 29th.—The steamboat Oliver Bierne was 
burned on the Mississippi River at Milliken’s Bend, 
and twenty lives were lost. 

October 30th.—Particulars were received of a ter 
rible earthquake in the island of Hondo, Japan. It 
was estimated that 7000 persons were killed and 
nearly 30,000 houses destroyed. 

November 8th.—By an explosion of gas in a mine 
at Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, twelve miners 
killed 

November 11th.—A evylone in the Andaman Isl- 
ands, in the Bay of Bengal, caused the loss of nearly 
150 lives. Many vessels at anchor near Calcutta 
were wrecked. 


inces of 2000 


were 


OBITUARY. 

September 25th.—At Saratoga, New York, the Rev. 
Samuel D. Burchard, D.D., aged seventy-nine years. 
—In New York city, Henry Kiddle, ex-Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, aged seventy years. 

September 27th.—In New York city, Herman Mel- 
ville, aged seventy-three vears. 

September 30th.—At Brussels, Belgium, General 
George Ernest Jean Marie Boulanger, French ex- 
Minister of War, aged fifty-four years. 

October 6th.—In London, England, William Hen- 
ry Smith, First Lord of the Treasury, Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and the Conservative leader in the 
House of Commons, aged sixty-six vears.—In Stutt- 
gart, Germany, King Charles of Wiirtemberg, aged 
sixty-eight years. 

October 7th.—In Brighton, England, Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, the Irish leader, aged forty-five vears. 

October 17th.—At Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
James Parton, author and journalist, aged seventy 
years. 

November 8d.—In Ronie, Italy, Prince Louis Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon L., aged sev- 
enty-eight vears. 

November 6th.—At St. Albans, Vermont, John 
Gregory Smith, ex-Governor of Vermont, aged sev- 
enty-three years. 
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DUO 

VHE wisdom of our ancestors packed away 
in proverbial sayings may always be a 


little suspected. We have a vague respect for 
a popular proverb, as embodying folk-experi- 
ence, and expressing not the wit of one, but 
the common thought of a race. We accept 
the saying unquestioning, as a sort of inspira- 
tion out of the air, true because nobody has 
challenged it for ages, and probably for the 
sume reason that we try to see the new moon 
over our left shoulder. Very likely the musty 
saying was the product of the average igno- 
rance of an unenlightened time,and ought not 
to have the respect of a scientific and travelled 
people. In fact it will be found that a large 
proportion of the proverbial sayings which we 
glibly use are fallacies based on a very limited 
experience of the world, and probably were 


Hrawer. 


set afloat by the idiocy or prejudice of one 
person, To examine one of them is enough 
for our present purpose. 
* Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends.” 

It would be interesting to know the origin 
of this proverb, because it is still much relied 
on as evincing a deep knowledge of human 
nature, and as an argument against change, 
that is to say, in this case, against progress. 
It would seem to have been made by a man, 
conservative, perhaps malevolent, who had no 
appreciation of a hen, and a conservatively 
poor opinion of woman. His idea was to keep 
woman in her place—a good idea when not 
carried too far—but he did not know what 
her place is, and he wanted to put a sort of 
restraint upon her emancipation by coupling 
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er with an emancipated hen. He therefore 

iuneched this shaft. of ridicule,and got it to 
pass as an arrow of wisdom shot out of a pop- 
lar experience in remote ages. 

In the first place, it is not true,and proba 
bly never was true even when hens were at 
their lowest. We doubt its Sanscrit antiquity. 
It is perhaps of Puritan origin, and rhymed in 
New England. It is false as to the hen. A crow- 
ing hen was always an object of interest and 
distinction; she was pointed out to visitors; the 
owner was proud of her accomplishment, and 
he was naturally likely to preserve her life, 
especially if she could lay. A hen that can 
av and crow is a rara avis. And it should 
be parenthetically said here that the hen who 
can crow and cannot lay is not a good example 
for woman. The crowing hen was of more 
value than the silent hen, provided she crowed 
with discretion; and she was likely to be a 
favorite,and not at all to come to some bad 
end. Except, indeed,where the proverb tend- 
ed to work its own fulfilment. And this is 
the regrettable side of most proverbs of an ill 
nature, that they do help to work the evil 
they predict. Some foolish boy, who had 
heard this proverb, and was sent out to the 
hen-coop in the evening to slay for the 
Thanksgiving feast, thought he was a justifi- 
ible little providence in wringing the neck 
of the crowing hen, because it was proper 
iccording to the saying) that she should 
come to some bad end. And as years went 
on, and that kind of boy increased and got to 
be a man,it became a fixed idea to kill the 
amusing, interesting, spirited, emancipated 
hen, and naturally the barn-yard became tamer 
and tamer, the production of crowing hens 
was discouraged (the wise old hens laid no 
eggs with a crow in them, according to the 
well-known principle of heredity), and the 
man who had in his youth exterminated the 
hen of progress actually went about quoting 
that false couplet as an argument against the 
higher education of woman. 

As a matter of fact, also, the couplet is not 
true about woman; whether it ought to be 
true is an ethical question that will not be 
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considered here. The whistling girl does not 
commonly come to a bad end. Quite as often 
as any other girl she learns to whistle a cradle 
song, low and sweet and charming, to the 
young voter in the cradle. She is a girl of 
spirit, of independence of character, of dash 
and flavor; and as to lips, why, you must have 
some sort of presentable lips to whistle; thin 
ones will not. The whistling girl does not 
come to a bad end at all (if marriage is still 
considered a good occupation), except a cloud 
may be thrown upon her exuberant young 
life by this rascally proverb. Even if she 
walks the lonely road of life, she has this ad- 
vantage, that she can whistle to keep her 
courage. up. But in a larger sense, one that 
this practical age can understand, it is not 
true that the whistling girl comes to a bad 
end. Whistling pays. It has brought her 
money; it has blown her name about the lis- 
tening world. Scarcely has a non-whistling 
woman been more famous. She has set aside 
the adage. She has done so much toward the 
emancipation of her sex from the prejudice 
created by an ill-natured proverb which never 
had root in fact 

But has the whistling woman come to stay ? 
Is it well for women to whistle? Are the ma- 
jority of women likely to be whistlers? These 
are serious questions, not to be taken up in a 
light manner at the end of a grave paper. 
Will woman ever learn to throw a stone? 
There it is. The future is inscrutable. We 
only know that whereas they did not whistle 
with approval, now they do; the prejudice of 
generations gradually melts away. And wo- 
man’s destiny is not linked with that of the 
hen, nor to be controlled by a proverb—per- 
haps not by anything. 

CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 


AN OBSERVATION 
Wirth Shakespeare’s dictum I cannot agree. 
The world’s no stage. The truth quite the re. 
verse is. 
The world is one great human nursery, 
And all the people in it babes or nurses. 
Joun KENDRICK BANGS. 


FROM A WASHINGTON STATE LETTER. 
“The Harvey boys returned to-day from their bear-hunt. They brought one big bear, and report a 


lively time.” 
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A SAD CASE. 
I'p love to be a poet great 
Whose songs could make or mar a state, 


Whose words could make the pulses start, 
Whose sentiment could stir a heart; 


But sad for me my cherished hope 
Can ne’er be realized; no trope 


Can ever make a maid admire, 
Can ever set a world afire, 


When writ by one—ay, there’s the rub— 
Whose name, like mine, is Jabez Stubb. 


A MODEL OF PATIENCE. 

AN American gentleman who spent some 
time in England noticed a man fishing at a 
certain spot in the Thames day after day 
with no apparent success. 

One day he asked the lone fisherman what 
luck he was having. 

“V’ve been fishing just here every fine day 
for forty years,” replied the Englishman. 

“Do you catch many fish ?” 

“Well,” replied the angler, “one day in the 
summer of 1875 I had a bite.” 


Wituiam UH, Sivirer. 


wy 
IN 
Scene .—Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. 
Madge and Daisy walking towards .Delmonico’s. 
An elderly gentleman approaching from opposite 
direction, 
MapcGe. “ Why, there’s old Stuart Meanboy! 
Wonder if he’s going to Del’s?” 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ONE ACT. 






A QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP. 

UnNcLE EPIMENIDES, called Uncle Ep, in the 
days of his slavery brought out a nice point 
of meum et tuum. 

He had been given by his master a new hat 
of which he was very proud, and which was 
only worn on Sunday or other state occasions 

He was met by his master on one oceasion 
returning from church through a heavy sun 
mer shower, the rain beating on his bare head, 
while the new hat was tucked carefully under 
his coat. 

“Why don’t you put on your hat, Ep? 
Your head will get wet,” said his master. 

“Well, you see, mars,” answered Ep, “ the 
head’s yours, but the hat’s mine, and I’m ’blege’ 
to take care of it.” 


THE EXCEPTION. 

“Tr is something strange,” said a gentle 
man one day, “ but my wife and I never like 
the same thing. It is only necessary for me 
to express a fondness for anything for her to 
take a dislike to it.” 

“Not always, my dear,” she replied. “TI like 
you very well, and I know you think a great 
deal of yourself.” 






Daisy. “ Don’t know; but, any way, just 
see me get a lunch out of him.” (To Mr. Mean- 
boy.) “Oh, how do you do? 
ed to see you?” 

Mr. MEANBOY (shaking hands, and dropping 
his monocle). 


I am so delight- 


“Ah, Miss Daisy, Miss Sandy; 
charmed to meet you.” 
[ All stop in front of Del- 
monico’s. 

Mr. M. “ Were you going 
to lunch here ?” 

MapcGe. “ We did think of 
it, but—er—” 

Daisy. “Yes, we 
thought of it, but—er—” 

Mr. M. “Oh, do come in 
with me, and let me show 
you what a good lunch I 
can order for you.” 

Daisy (casting a triumphant 
glance at Madge, as if to say, 
* [told you so”). “ We hardly 
like to—er—-” 

Mr. M. (interrupting). “No 
trouble at all, my dear young 
lady, no trouble at all, I as- 
sure you.” 


had 





EDITOR'S 


Il.—Madge and Daisy, 


to the restaurant, and seat themselves 


ENE murmuring thanks, 


iow fit th 
it table. 


Mr. M. “‘ Waiter, bring me a 
Now what will you have first—bouillon ? 

Daisy (nudging Madge). * Don’t think 
ysters are good things to start with ?” 

Mr. M. “Capital! 

ettes,. 


DAISY 


bill of fare. 
a 


you 
Then bouillon and cro- 


(beaming). “ That is a splendid be- 
ning. What afterwards ?” 

Mr. M. “ Miss Sandy must choose next.” 

MADGE (with a coquettish smile, after searching 
an expensive dish), ‘Shall it be squab and 
rench pease ?” 

Mr. M. “Immense! Nothing more appetiz- 

You are an epicure, Miss Madge.” 
{ Madge smiles sweetly at him, and kicks Daisy 
under the table. Daisy returns the kick. 

Daisy. “It is your turn, Mr. Meanboy.” 

Mr. M. “ How kind of you to rely upon my 
judgment! but really, Miss Daisy, you must 
suit yourself.” 

Daisy (to Madge). “Is there anything else 
you would like?” 
MapaGe. “ No. 
boy choosing a dish. 

he did not.” 

Mr. M. “ Then let us make it a terrine de fois 
gras and salad, and finish up with ices and 


[ must insist upon Mr. Mean- 
I should feel so badly if 


coffee. 
Tite Gris (in unison). “Oh, Mr. Meanboy, 
you are too thoughtful !” 
[Mr. M. beams upon them, and suggests cham- 
pagne as a drink. 
Mapae. “ Oh, how nice! 
of that.” 


We never thought 


[ Mr. M. orders champagne, and rises. 
Mr. M. “Well, I can congratulate myself 
upon having ordered as good a lunch as you 


DRAWER. 


could get anywhere. I’m afraid I shall have 
to leave you now, as I have an engagement to 
lunch with a fellow at the club at two o'clock.” 
[ Exit Mr. M. 
Daisy (faintly). “How much money have 
you, Madge ?” 
MADGE 
table, announces, in an agitated undertone). 


(dumping contents of her purse on the 
“One 
have 


dollar and seventy cents. How 


you ?” 


Daisy (hopelessly). ‘“ One dollar and ninety.” 


much 


men, and com- 
mence adding up the cost of their lunch. At 
the end of five minutes they gaze dumbly at 
each total is ten dollars and 
thirty-five cents. Tableau—tears, 

M. R. McVickar. 


[ They simultaneously seize a 


other — the 











L'IDEE 
Sue (intellectual) 


Europe?’ 


He (practical). “Twenty francs.” 


A GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION. 

A GREAT deal said and written 
about the woes which the compositor inflicts 
upon his helpless victims, and, speaking from 
experience, I know that they are many and 
varied; but yet “the gifted author” has ocea- 
sionally to put up with a good deal of annoy- 
ance from higher powers than the poor “comp,” 
as the following experience of an intimate 
friend of mine will prove: 

He was the art critic, and he had just sent 
out an unusually brilliant account of a recent 
exhibition of paintings to the desk editor, who, 
not having made much of a study of art, was 
naturally unfamiliar with the language of the 
studio, but was preparing to wrestle with his 
difficult task. He was new at the work, and it 
was beset with pitfalls. Heading the list was 
this enigmatical sentence: “A Landscape in 
Sepia.” 


has been 


NAPOLIENNE. 


“What do you consider the one chief idea that Napoleon represents to-day in 


“Landscape in Sepia!” shouted the scribe, 
addressing the sporting editor, who was bus- 
ily engaged in describing a spirited set-to 
between two favorite light weights. “Where 
the deuce is Sepia ?” 

“Don’t know,” answered the sporting editor, 
thoughtfully. “Never heard of the place. 
Sepia can’t be in the United States, or I must 
have heard of it, surely. It must be in Syria 
somewhere.” 

“T don’t believe the place exists at all,” 
snapped the puzzled genius of the desk. “I 
think—” 

A heavy fall in the adjoining room broke 
off the conversation here, and a hurried inves- 
tigation revealed the art critic in strong con- 
vulsions on the floor. He had heard the entire 
conversation, and was conveyed to his lodg- 
ing-place in an ambulance. 

GroFFREY CUTHBERT STRANGE. 
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T has been said that the Essay arrived very 
_ nearly at a state of perfection before it left 
the hands of its original inventors. No one, 
even in these days of literary iconoclasm, will 
be rash enough to assert that Elia improved 
upon the “Spectator,” or that the author of 
“Prune and I” is a better workman than was 
the creator of “The Superannuated Man.” But 
that Mr. Curtis has dropped gracefully, and 
properly, and by direct descent, into the easy 
chair bequeathed by Steele and Addison to 
Charles Lamb, all students of the literature of 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
must admit. Mr. Curtis took possession of 
that famous specimen of Queen Anne furniture 
in 1853. He had it scraped and polished—by 
hand; he had it re-upholstered in the original 
flowered damask, and he has filled it to his 
own great credit and to the public profit and 
enjoyment all these years. As “‘The Spec- 
tator’ when collected in volumes became one 
of the first books by which both sexes were in- 
itiated in the elegancies of knowledge,” so will 
Mr. Curtis’s selections From the Easy Chair'— 
thus designated upon its title-page—prove one 
of the best books for the permanent benefit of 
both sexes, already initiated, from month to 
month, through the pages of HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, in the elegancies of knowledge it con- 
tains. 

In this charming little work, printed uni- 
formly with Mr. Warner’s extracts from the 
Drawer, and with Mr. Howells’s notes from the 
Study, Mr. Curtis discourses, in the true Addi- 
sonian - Elian vein, upon topics so widely va- 
ried as “Emerson Lecturing,” “Shops and 
Shopping,” “ Edward Everett in 1862,” “ At the 
Opera in 1864,” and “The Dinner in Arcadia.” 
And the Essay as it here comes from his hands 
has certainly lost nothing, since it was patent- 
ed,in its present form, by the “ Guardian ” and 
the “Tatler” and the “Spectator,” before the 
kings of the House of Hanover came to the 
British throne. 


THE opera which Mr. Curtis listened to at 
the Old Academy of Music eight-and-twenty 
years ago, when, as he describes it, Faust, “a 
mild, ineffective gentleman, sang his ditties 
and passionate bursts in Italian, while the poor 
Gretchen vowed and rouladed in the German 
tongue,” is, strangely enough, and despite its 

1 From the Easy Chair. By Groner Witi1aM Cor- 


Tis, With Portrait. pp. vi., 231. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $100. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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HUTTON, 


polyglot absurdities, more to the taste of the 
opera-goers of the present than is the now fash- 
ionable, purely German music of the future, 
And the man who goes, in these days, to the 
New Metropolitan Opera-house, out of respect 
to the legitimate enthusiasm of a small portion 
of the cultivated community in which he lives, 
and who sits painfully through the many acts 
of the Trilogy, grinding his teeth in a state of 
nervous anxiety to discover, if possible, what 
it is all about, can hardly be expected to write 
an intelligent or an impartial review of a vol- 
ume entitled, The Wagnerian Drama? He takes 
up the book with a due sense of his own un- 
worthiness and with a profound sense of his 
own ignorance. He reads that “ the harmonies 
are still triads, but that tonality, with its ben- 
ison of restfulness, has been sacrificed,” and he 
is forced to believe that such is the case. He 
is told that “a drone-bass under an oboe mel- 
ody in 6-8 time would not suggest a pastoral,” 
and he is willing to confess that to him it has 
never suggested anything at all! He learns 
that “a harmonized inversion” of a certain 
figure “to which an added character is given 
by the jubilant accent of thirty-second notes,” 
is, in some way, “significant of the lovers’ 
joyful defiance of death,” and he wonders why 
he did not realize that fact at the time. He is 
assured that “in the music of this act [the 
third act of “Tristan und Isolde”), if any- 
where in the creations of Wagner, we are lift- 
ed above the necessity of seeking significance. 
Even the piano-forte can speak the language 
of this act. There is not one measure in it 
which does not tell its story in a manner 
which puts mere words to shame ;” and, nat- 
urally, he hesitates to put his own words to 
shame by dwelling upon the subject. All of 
this to him is as meaningless as is the “ the- 
matic expression ” of Wagner himself. But if 
he understands the author to speak disrespect- 
fully of the piano-forte in the paragraph last 
quoted, he begs to state that he is in entire 
sympathy with the author, in that respect at 
least! 

What Mr. Krehbiel has to say concerning 
Wagner the musician, however, will be much 
more lucid to the ordinary lay readers than 
his remarks about Wagnuer’s music. In the 
opening chapter he shows, in a perfectly im- 
partial and intelligible manner, the real posi- 

2 Studies in the Waqnerian Drama. By Henry E 


KReaesiet. pp. ix.,198 Post 8vo, Cloth, $125. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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tion his subject holds in the great world of art ; 
and he gives his readers a clear and just idea 
of the significance of the achievements which 
have kept this world of art in a turmoil for two 
generations. Wagner is known as an agitator 
and a reformer, but it is not known as univer- 
sally as it ought to be known that the object 
for which he labored as a controversialist and 
as @ composer was a reform of the opera, not a 
reform of music in general. He is therefore 
considered in the preseut volume not only as 
a gifted musician, and as a rare musical genius, 
but as the virtual Regenerator of the Lyric 
Drama. The author points out the funda- 
mental features of Waguer’s system, the im- 
pulses which led him out of the beaten paths 
of all the other composers of opera; and he 
emphasizes the fact that he “ is as distinctive- 
ly a German dramatist as Aschylus was a 
Greek or Shakspere an English. In his poe- 
try, in his music, in the moral and physical 
character of his dramatic personages—in brief, 
in the matter and the scenes of his dramas— 
the world must recognize the Teuton. As 
their spirit roots in the German heart, so their 
form roots in the German language.” All stu- 
dents of the history of the drama will be in- 
terested in this history of Wagner as a dram- 
atist pure and simple; and all lovers of music 
will find much to attract them in this account 
of Wagner’s performances as a creator and an 
exponent of the art to which they are devoted. 
Mr. Krehbiel treats of “The Wagnerian Drama: 
its Prototypes and Elements”; and long chap- 
ters are devoted to a careful analysis of “ Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” of “Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg,” of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” and 
of “ Parsifal.” 

“The Wagnerian Drama,” although not in- 
tended to be what is called “a popular book,” 
will unquestionably meet with aready sale. It 
will appeal to three classes of musical read- 
ers: first, to those few—very few—who under- 
stand and appreciate Wagner; second, to the 
many who think they appreciate and under- 
stand Wagner; and third, to the very many 
who pretend that they understand Wagner, 
but who neither understand nor appreciate 
him. And each class will learn something 
from it; and will benefit by what is learned. 





Elsa,* by Mr. E. McQueen Gray, a writer 
hitherto little known in this country, is a 
musical novel, polyglot in character, in which 
very little is said about the music of Wagner, 
although a mysterious, unnamed personage, 
known only as the Maestro, and who is per- 
haps intended for Wagner himself, plays a very 
important part in the development of the plot. 
The heroine is “a girl with a voice,” born in 
Austria of a German father and an Italian 
mother, and spending much of her life in the 
study of music under Venetian teachers. Like 

3 Kisa. A Novel. By E. MoQugen Gray. §8vo, 


Paper, 50 cents. [Harper's Franklin Square Library.| 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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Mr. Krehbiel, she loves the songs of her Fathe; 
land; but, unlike Mr. Krehbiel. she prefers th, 
Volkslieder to the classical conceptions of eth 
ical ideas which bear the name of the mod 
ern regenerator of the Lyric Drama; and lik; 
the Essay, she is very nearly perfeet—almost 
too perfect—when we first make her acquaini 
ance. The story is dramatic, well written, and 
thoughtful. It displays a keen sense of humo: 
and an unusual perception and expression of 
local color, particularly in the pictures of 
Venice and of Munich ; and while there is, per 
haps, a predominance of dialogue which con 
tains too many untranslated German and Ita! 
iau phrases to make it altogether enjoyable to 
the general reader, familiar only with the Eng 
lish language, it is,on the whole, better than 
the average of the works of its kind. Its 
author, judging him from his fondness for fisti 
caffs, is a subjectof her Britannie Majesty, and a 
graduate of an English public school, but he 
is, for all that, an ardent admirer of the 
Munich style of painting, and of the musical 
performances of the German composers. 





Ir is not often that a man prominent in any 
walk of life renders such unqualified homag 
to a contemporary member of his own profes 
sion as was paid in the English “ United Service 
Magazine ” some months ago by Lord Wolseley 
to Count von Moltke. The German General, 
according to the testimony of the British Gen- 
eral, directed and ordered events in a way anid 
degree that has not fallen to any man’s lot 
since Bonaparte embarked upon the Bellero- 
phon. He began life with two great advan- 
tages: he had an ancient lineage, the posses- 
sion of which is at once a spur and a curb- 
chain to the righteously ambitious man, and 
he was, at the same time, brought up in that 
poverty which Bonaparte declared to be the 
best school for a soldier. Lord Wolseley calls 
attention to the curious fact that Von Moltke 
saw but one battle until he was sixty-four 
years of age, and that he was then on the los- 
ing side; but that he knew all that books and 
observation could teach him, and that his 
mind was filled with deductions drawn from 
his long and careful study, as well as with 
elaborately thought-out and businesslike plans 
for the application of what he had learned to 
the altered conditions of the period in which 
he lived. 

As Lord Wolseley, in the article in question, 
takes leave of his subject in 1864, all this was 
written, no doubt, before the appearance of 
Von Moltke’s great work entitled The Franco- 
German War of 1870-71,* just published in Ber- 
lin, and translated for American and English 
readers by Mrs. Clara Bell and Mr. Henry W. 
Fischer. In later papers he has given his views 
upon the great Field-Marshal’s expression of 

* The Franco-German War of 1870-71. By Field-Mar 
shal Count Hetmuta von Mo.urKke. Translated by 
Ciuara Bevt and Henry W. Fiscner. pp. xiv., 432 


With a Map and Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, 00. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

















his own private opinion of the momentous 
campaign which made the King of Prussia 
Emperor of Germany and sent the Emperor of 
France into ignominious exile. 

Von Moltke was eighty-six years of age when 
he sat down to write his history, and according 
to his nephew, as shown in the Preface, he com- 
pleted it, working three hours a day, in less 
than a twelvemonth. The book opens with a 
description of the preparations for the struggle, 
and it closes with an account of the Armistice, 
and the Return March ofthe triumphant German 
Army. It is written throughout in the most 
generous spirit towards a defeated enemy, and 
with a directness and clearness of style, evident 
even in the translation, which will give it rank 
as a classic in the literature of war. 














LORD WOLSELEY, in the article quoted above, 
calls Von Moltke “a God-fearing man, full of 
real piety and sincere faith in his Maker.” In 
the Life and Letters of General Thomas J. Jack- 
son® we are shown a man so full of what he 
himself believed to be real piety that he never 
travelled on Sunday; never took his mail from 
the post-office or read his letters on Sunday; 
and never permitted a letter of his own writ- 
ing to travel on that day, always calculating 
before posting it, no matter how important it 
might be, the time it required to reach its des- 
tination. This isa sincere piety which neither 
Von Moltke nor his British eulogist would have 
understood ; but it seems to have been in en- 
tire keeping with the whole character of the 
man who possessed it; and even those who re- 
gard him as a religious fanatic cannot help re- 
specting his fanaticism. 

“ Stonewall” Jackson came of a good, sturdy, 
honest, hard - hitting, and what Lord Wolse- 
ley would term a God- fearing stock. The 
first of the race in this country, an English 
immigrant of Scottish-Irish descent, was a sol- 
dier in the Revolution, and he married an Eng- 
lish girl, six feet in height, who is credited by 
her descendants with having thrown a silver 
tankard at the head of a cruel step-father, and 
with having died at the patriarchal age of a 
hundred and five years. The Jacksons have 
been fighters for many generations. The Hero 
of New Orleans, in 1812, was a pugnacious 
member of the family; and the family name is 
to be seen on the army list of every war in the 
history of the United States. “Stonewall” 
Jackson fought his way as a child against the 
heavy odds of orphanage and poverty. He 
fought his way into West Point, and he fought 
his way through it with honor. He fought his 
way into Cherubusco and Chapultepec under 
Captain Magruder, and he was praised for his 
fighting qualities in Mexico in the official re- 
ports of Generals Scott, Pillow,and Worth. How 

° Life and Letters of General Thomas J. Jackson (Stone- 
wall Jackson). By his Wife, Mary ANNA Jackson. 
With an Introduction by Henry M. Fre.p, D.D_ pp. 


xviii.,479. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $200. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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he fought, and why he fought, in the sectional 
strife of a quarter of a century ago is a story 
too familiar to require repetition here. Mrs. 
Jackson, in the Memoir now under review, has ‘ 
told it in a loving, sympathetic way, worthy of aan | 
all praise. She has not the pen of a ready or ‘om 
of a practised writer, she has not attempted to Vi 
make it a perfect work from a literary stand- 


point, but it is a noble example of what a good i 
wife and a good woman can do for the glory oh ae 
and reputation of a good husband and a good if 
man. % 


If, as Professor Huxley says, “ Genius means 
innate capacity of any kind above the average 
mental level,” then was General Thomas Jona- | 
than Jackson, better known as “ Stonewall” a 
Jackson, unquestionably a Genius. He was, ae 
as Professor Huxley would have added, study- “ 
ing him from a biological point of view, “a * 
product of that variability which is the postn- 
late of selection, both natural and artificial.” +) oie 
Combined with a strong nature he had the Ye a 
advantage of the best of training and of the 
widest of experiences; and the result was a ‘5 
great man, a great soldier, and a Christian 
gentleman ; in short, in his way, a Genius, 

The wonderful affection in which Jackson 
was held by the men under his command is ibe] 
shown by Mrs. Jackson in the present book. ! 
His mother died when he was but seven years 
of age, and although in later life he discovered 
her resting-place in the little country bury- 
ing-ground of Anstead, West Virginia, circum- 
stauces prevented his marking it in a suitable 


way. Many years after his own death, how- . 
ever, a tall marble slab was placed over her 

grave, her name and dates of her birth and 4 
death were engraved upon it, and a simple Bi 
and most touching inscription explains that it i 


is “A Tribute to the Mother of Stonewall , 

Jackson, by one of his Old Brigade.” Was 

ever the memory of man honored more deli- 4 

cately than this? bh 
' 


STILL another eminent Christian soldier of 
our own generation figures in Mr. Grant Al- 
len’s latest novel. The scenes of Dumaresq’s 
Daughter® are laid partly in an English sea- 
side watering-place, and partly at Khartoum 
when the heroic Chinese Gordon, who never 


broke the Sabbath, except by fighting on that 4 
day, came to his untimely and unnecessary a 
death there. The story, perhaps, is not so en- } 
tertaining as is the same author’s “ The Great lek 
Taboo,” noticed in these columns a few months oe 
ago; but it will repay reading for all that. aa. 
P ° on Sie w 
It is bright and agreeable, it has a well- } 
conceived and a well-developed plot, and at B, 
least one well-drawn and original character— ion 
Dumaresq himself, who is made more inter- 
esting than is Dumaresq’s Daughter. He is b i 
a big-headed, and sometimes a wrong-headed, iH 
metaphysical philosopher, who suggests, in a & @ 
* Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By Grant ALLEN. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. [Harper's Franklin Libra- 
ry | New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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way, Mr. Black’s Old Bethune, although he is by 
no means based upon the magnificent charla- 
tan of “ Craig Royston.” Mr. Allen has evident- 
ly spent much thought and affection upon this 
creation. The hero, on the other hand, is a com- 
monplace quixotic young landscape - painter, 
rich from the steady sale of an American patent 
liver pill, and anxious to conceal his wealth, 
and the cause of it, that he may be loved for 
himself and not for his money. The least nat- 
ural persons in the book,as is natural in a Brit- 
ish novel, are the American family of refine- 
ment,who habitually say “ I reckon,” “ I guess,” 
“right smart,” “ go it blind,” “struck it rich,” 
“T want to know,” and who invariably pro- 
nounce their native land as if it were spell- 
ed “Amurrica”; but they are kind to Duma- 
resq’s Daughter when she is in trouble, and 
they are instrumental in bringing her sight 
back to her after she has gone blind, and in 
bringing her lover back to her after he has 
been twice killed; and on that account all their 
sins of speech and manners must be forgiven 
them. 


WHEN Mr. Theodore Child is not devoting 

himself to the critical consideration of the 
works of Barye and of the modern impression- 
ists, he is giving his attention to the equally 
important subject of Delicate Feasting. The 
moment he returns from a visit to the Tsar 
and his People he sets out to depict the politi- 
eal, the industrial, and the educational condi- 
tions of The Spanish-American Republics,’ such 
being the title of his latest work, which is the 
result of seven months of observant travel in 
the lower half of our own Continent, and in 
the more accessible parts of Chili, Peru, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and the Argentine Common- 
wealth. It touches upon their literature, 
when they have any, upon their music, what 
there is of it, and upon their soldiers, such as 
they are; it treats of their art, of their feast- 
ing, and particularly of their peoples, of all 
grades and conditions. As Mr. Child remarks 
in his Preface, he neither sought nor encoun- 
tered adventure. His object was not to ex- 
plore unknown territory, but rather to exam- 
ine the actual state of the town and country 
population of South America at the present 
time; to observe closely the social and com- 
mercial life of the South Americans; to give 
an account of their various special industries ; 
to describe the real aspects of the different 
countries in question; to note the character- 
istic features of the inhabitants; in short, to 
make a contemporaneous report of the prog- 
ress of the civilization which exists to-day 
below the Equator. All of this Mr. Child has 
done in a richly illustrated book, and in his 
usual careful and entertaining way. 
By THeopore 
CaiLp. ofusely Illustrated by T. ps THurstrreup, 
Freperic Remineton, WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, 
W. A. Rocers, and other Eminent Artists. 
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WHILE Mr. Child is giving us glimpses of al- 
most everything to be found in South America. 
Professor Andrew Wilson is giving us Glimpses 
of Nature® as he finds it not only in South 
America, but in the rest of the known world. 
from sea-acorns and sea-urehins to coal at Do- 
ver and the spleen of man. Professor Wilson 
has been a lecturer upon zoology in the Edin- 
burgh Medical School, and a member of the 
faculty of Medicine in the University of Glas- 
gow. He knows, therefore, of what he writes, 
and his dispersed meditatious are informal and 
desultory, but very entertaining. From a « 
ries of papers called “ Science Jottings,” con- 
tributed to one of the English periodicals, lh 
has selected, seemingly at random, the forty o1 
fifty essays of this book. They are intended, 
as he explains, to make science clear to th: 
unscientific, and are meant to be suggestive 
rather than informatory. As such they will 
no doubt serve to whet the appetite of his 
American readers for more solid and more ex 
tensive knowledge of the globe we inhabit, and 
of the living creatures who inhabit it, includ- 
ing ourselves ; and the American reader who 
thinks that his blood is red will receive with 
a good deal of interest the suggestion that his 
blood, like the blood of the lobster and the 
oyster, is as colorless as water, and will find 
himself desirous to extend his knowledge con- 
cerning that particular species of worm whose 
blood is green. The microscope is always a 
fascinating subject, and Professor Wilson’s es- 
say upon “Some Microscopic Friends” is not 
the least absorbing in his book. In it we are 
told why our blood is not red but only seems 
so, that what we see with the unassisted sight 
is due to the enormous number of red particles 
which float in our blood, while what we see 
through the glasses, magnifying many times, 
is merely the clear liquid upon which these 
particles float. From these red corpuscles, 
which are the gas-carriers of the blood, going 
forth from the lungs laden with the oxygen we 
have breathed in, coming back to the lungs 
charged with the carbonic-acid gas we are to 
breathe out, he turns to the white corpuscles of 
our blood, which have a far more curious and 
eventful history, and are the millions of little 
living bodies which the blood in our own big 
living bodies possesses. 

The term Essay is applied intentionally to 
Professor Wilson’s work in this volume. It 
has all of the essayistic qualities as they are 
defined by the lexicographers and as they are 
defined by the experts, since Bacon wrote, more 
than half a century before Steele and Addison 
were born, that “the word [Essay ] is late ; but 
the thing is ancient; for Seneca’s Epistles to 
Lucilius, if you mark them well, are but Essays; 
that is, dispersed meditations conveyed in the 
form of Epistles.” 


8 Glimpses of Nature. By ANDREW W1Ls80N, F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S., ete. With Thirty-five [llustrations. pp. xii.. 
247. a 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 








